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What is Ffaith?—I. 
Che Rature and Object of Faith. 


Ir there is one thing more than another of which the present 
age seems in a general way to boast, and to which it inclines 
to ascribe its culture and progress, it is its freedom—free- 
dom of thought, of speech, of investigation. One can 
scarcely turn to a book or an article, touching even remotely 
the progress and advantages of the times, without being 
reminded that all or most of these benefits are, either directly 
or indirectly, the outcome and product of liberty. We in 
America rejoice in our country’s freedom ; but over and above 
this, there is a general, world-wide rejoicing in what is 
deemed a larger and more precious liberty of mind and heart 
and conscience. 

Doubtless the advantages of lawful liberty and its legiti- 
mate exercise, like the disadvantages of slavery and undue 
restraint, are far reaching and vital in their effects. But 
if we pause to reflect for a moment, we shall see that the 
right and harmonious order of things calls for both liberty 
and restrain. Neither, without harm, can be given un- 
limited sway. Liberty without a measure of restraint 
becomes license; and restraint, unless rightly tempered, 
degenerates into a state of dwarfing bondage. Hence the 
boasted freedom of our day may, or may not, be productive 
of good; it may be a source of good in one direction, and of 
harm in another; it may bring benefits to people of one class, 
and evils to people of another class; it may ring in the days 
of temporal plenty, while preparing the years of eternal 
famine.! 

As soon, however, as we cease to generalize on this subject 
—almost as soon as we begin to descend to facts and to 
inquire into the object and scope of the lauded freedom of 
thought and investigation which characterizes our age, we 
find that this freedom is chiefly concerned with religious 


‘Devas, The Key to the Wovrld’s Progress, New York, 1906, 
Chap. VII. 
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matters. It is primarily with regard to things of faith 
that so much unusual liberty is allowed to- day. There is 
indeed an unwonted freedom of thought and investigation 
permitted in other fields, such as philosophy, history and 
the natural sciences, but this, in a measure, is but a con- 
sequence and corollary of the freedom of thought which 
began with the things of faith. The so-called reformers of 
the sixteenth century are called liberators, because they 
broke away from the restraint which the Church had im- 
posed on men for the protection of God’s revelation to the 
world. And in liberating themselves from all restrictions 
in matters of faith, they took the further, and less important 
step of freedom in all branches of human knowledge that 
pertained in any way to religion, That the peculiar freedom 
in thought of to-day respe cts chiefly, if not solely, questions 
pertaining to religion is evident from the fact that outside 
the Catholie Church ev eryone may believe, and does believe, 
what he pleases; and further, that a like freedom is not 
permitted in other matters. To-day everyone is a theologian, 
it is maintained. Not that everyone has gone through a 
set course of philosophical and theological study suited to 
prepare him for the questions of theology, but simply 
because religion 1s a vital matter, everyone is interested in 
it, everyone has thoughts, more or less vague, about God, 
the soul and a future state of being after death; and hence 
everyone is equipped to deal w ith theology—everyone is, 
indeed, a self-made theologian.’ 

It is remarkable that the | great multitudes, who teach and 
follow this course of reasoning in religious matters, would 
not think of admitting it in other departments of know- 
ledge. Who would not regard as preposterous the contention 
that every person of ordinary intelligence who had given 
a little thought and reflection to law, or medicine, or science, 
or history, was therefore an equipped and competent 
lawyer, or phy sician, or scientist, or historian? Who would 
be so foolish as to maintain that no special study and special 
training are necessary for proficiency in these professions / 
Surely no one of sound mind would propound a teaching 
so plainly absurd. This is above all a day of specialists. 
One can hardly get any hearing at all in scientific circles 


C, Benson, The Silent Isle, Chap, XXXII. 
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to-day, unless he be a specialist in the subject concerning 
which he speaks or writes. All the great departments of 
human learning are sectioned off, so to say, to men and 
women, who give up their life and time to their particular 
study, and who in consequence are considered able to speak 
with authority in their respective branches, and are listened 
to with respect. 

But why is the attitude of these same persons, zealous 
specialists in their own lines, so different when there is a 
question of theology? Why will they not allow that some- 
thing special in knowledge and discipline is requisite to 
make a reliable theologian? Are things visible more diffi- 
cult of understanding than things invisible? Is it harder 
to gain a knowledge of the creature than of the Creator? 
Is the world we see and touch and handle deeper in its 
mysteries and vaster in its extent than God and the spirit 
world ¢ 

It is hardly possible that an unqualified affirmative reply 
would be given to these questions, even by those whose whole 
life and teaching seem an affirmation of them. Put bluntly 
the questions are too unreasonable to be coldly answered 
in the affirmative. But whatever might be offered in theory 
as an explanation, whatever distinctions or evasions might 
be entered into in order to justify the practical contention 
that theology alone of all the sciences is the only one in 
which everybody is a doctor, and can speak with an 
authority deserving respect, it is clear to everyone who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear that the drift of modern non- 
Catholic thought is more and more towards absolute free- 
dom of doctrine and belief in regard to things of faith. 
Any one may believe what he pleases and teach what he 
pleases, if the subject is God, the world to come—the 
truths of faith. No such liberty would be for a moment 
countenanced or tolerated regarding any other serious sub- 
ject or branch of learning, but it is perfectly legitimate and 
to be encouraged when applied to faith. Such, in the main, 
is the present-day non-Catholic tendency in matters of 
religion. 

This certainly seems to be a very peculiar and very 
illogical situation. The more one thinks about it, the more 
one is inclined to believe that there must be some sort of 
explanation which will at least modify the glaring absurdity 
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of such a position. Yet the facts are there. Men really 
teach nowadays more than ever before in the world’s history 
that there should be no restraint or restrictions put upon 
mankind in regard to the truths of faith which they are 
to accept. 

A partial explanation of this peculiar mental attitude of 
most non-Catholics with respect to theology and the truths 
of faith is obtained by a consideration of what they under- 
stand by faith. What notion have they of faith! What 
does faith mean to their minds ? 

Outside the Catholic Church there is, indeed, great con- 
fusion as to the real meaning of faith—as to what it 
requires, what it stands for, what it promises in reward or 
threatens by way of punishment. To the majority of those 
without the Church it stands dimly for a kind of emotion 
or unregulated subjective disposition, the cause of which is 
now impulse or sentiment, now immanent instincts, now the 
round of individual experience. “My faith,” they tell us, 
“is my religious experience; I believe what my own reflec- 
tions on the interior and exterior world—what I have felt 
and thought and seen in my own life and in the lives of 
others—have led me to believe.” ° 

This was not, however, from the beginning the prevailing 
Protestant view of faith. The early promoters of the 
movement of the sixteenth century considered faith as an 
“ intellectual confidence in one’s own justification.” Faith 
alone sufficed, according to the first reformers.* But as this 
conception, when examined, seemed entirely out of harmony 
with the teachings of Christ and the Apostles, who made 
charity the life-giving principle of \faith, there was an 
attempt to make the essence of faith, considered as an act, 
consist in the will. Charity, or love of Ged, is an act of the 
will; and therefore faith, which must be quickened by 
charity, must also be an act of the will. So they reasoned. 
And since the time of Immanuel Kant, non-Catholices, for 
the most part, have quite settled down to this view of faith. 

Philosophy is the ground-work of theology—the former 
is the foundation, the latter the superstructure. Philo- 
sophy is the product of natural reason operating under the 
light of natural principles; theology is the result of the 

3 Dr. Lyman Abbot, Outlook, March 1, 19138, p, 482 ff., also May 3, 
1913, p. 20 ff. 
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same natural reason, but proceeding from principles super- 
naturally revealed. Theology is then, a natural explanation 
of supernatural truths.’ It is faith seeking to be under- 
stood in natural way. And hence it is that one’s faith and 
religious convictions will most naturally be influenced by 
one’s philosophical views. Sound philosophy begets sound 
theology; erroneous philosophy, erroneous theology. Now 
at the period of religious unrest of which we are speaking, 
when the effort was being made to decide the character of 
the Protestant notion of faith, Kant appeared with a philo- 
sophical system which seemed peculiarly fitted to give a 
natural explanation and a rational basis for the religious 
holdings which were then beginning to obtain in the ranks 
of heresy, and which in our own day have culminated in 
the error of Modernism. 

Let us see how this is. According to Kantian teaching 
it is impossible for the human reason to establish or prove 
even the preambles of faith. The range of reason, or 
rational knowledge, Kant teaches, is confined within the 
limits of sensible cognition. All our knowledge is restricted 
to the data of sensation. Reason is not justified in rising 
above the realms of phenomena. Consequently, Kant main- 
tained that not only is human reason utterly unable to know 
the objective worth of the more lofty truths of revelation, 
such as the Trinity of persons in the Godhead and the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, but it is likewise impotent 
to prove the rational foundations or preambles of faith : 
the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, human 
liberty, and man’s moral responsibility. Thus, while teach- ° 
ing, on the one hand, the impotency of reason to establish 
these truths, and firmly believing in their objective reality, 
on the other, Kant had recourse to the will, or practical 
reason, as the only means of insuring their objective validity. 
Unable to be proved by pure reason, he said, these truths 
are naturally postulated by our will. | We want them to 
exist, we yearn for their reality, and hence they must exist.° 

Now this is precisely the notion of faith, which, with the 
baneful modifications necessarily consequent upon such a 
doctrine, is now quite commonly entertained outside the 

4Cf. Lutheranism, Cath. Encycl., Vol. IX. 

5 Billuart, Summa S. Th., Dissert. Proem., a. 1. 

® Cf. Reinstadler, Elem. Phil., Vol. 1, p. 181 sq. 
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Church. We have an inborn desire, we are told, for the 
Infinite; the heart calls for the existence of certain truths; 
we cannot prove that these truths exist, but the will demands 
their objective reality, and hence they must actually exist 
and constitute the objects of faith. The authority of God, 
speaking to the world by the mouth of history; the life and 
miracles of Christ, as certainly established and as well 
attested to as are any of the most reliable facts of human 
history; the voice of the Church, God’s oracle, speaking 
down the ages, are all set aside by current modern thought, 
as being insufficient warrant for the truths of faith; and the 
poor, heaving, inconstant human heart is set up instead as 
the one tribunal of appeal in questions affecting the worship 
of the Infinite God and man’s eternal destiny. Thus does 
Modernism teach.’ 

That the will plays an important part in the actual elicit- 
ing of the act of faith will be shown in a subsequent article; 
and further, that the universal and constant desires of the 
human heart have persuading force in establishing the ob- 
jective reality of those supersensible truths whose existence 
reason can demonstrate, nobody ought to deny; but that 
man’s will or heart is the one regulator of God's revelation 
to mankind, that its desires, for the most part, so vague and 
inconsistent, should be considered as the guide to the things 
of faith, the dictator of those truths of the spiritual world 
on the acceptance of which depends the eternal welfare of 
human kind, is an extravagance too enormous for serious 
minds long to entertain. 

From this view of faith, so strikingly common to-day, it 
is evident that Christianity, in many non-Catholic circles, 
has become a merely natural form of worship—a prompting 
of natural instincts, a product of human tendencies. And 
as these instincts and tendencies are as varied as are the 
individuals possessing them, it follows that the truths of 
faith which they are supposed to postulate must also be 
different, in some way at least, for each individual. This 
accounts for the unnumbered sects into which Protestantism 
has dissolved, and for the freedom of thought in religious 

matters so prevalent and so extolled at the present time. 
There has been a breaking off of the connection between 


*Ci. Enevelical, Paseendi Dominici Gregis. 
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the beliefs of the day and the ancient faith which was based 
en a direct revelation of God to man. There is a real 
divorce between current popular thought and the Chris- 
tianity of the Gospel. The two are not in harmony, and 
men have lost sight of the one while becoming engrossed in 
the other. To modern thought men have become enslaved, 
Christianity they have really ceased to know. The Gospe! 
has been rejected because unknown, or because its meaning 
has been distorted and explained away. The popular 
Christianity of to-day has lost its right to the name 
Christian, it has no divine sanction, it is a counterfeit bear- 
ing but the old name, it is a faith grounded on subjective 
dispositions and inclinations, and not on the objective truths 
of revelation.* 

But there is one vital aspect of this whole matter which 
the modern mind has in particular failed to grasp. It 
mistakes its own deplorable state. It looks with pity or 
contempt on the orthodox view of religion and faith, for- 
getting that the loss is all its own. For modern thought 
has really injured its adherents rather than God; it has 
wrought no change in God, or in God’s revelation to man; 
it has not altered man’s destiny, or done away with his 
eternal responsibility. For whether one accepts it or not, 
it still is true that a revelation of objective supernatural 
truths has been made, and that Christianity, in its proper 
sense, is a system of worship in conformity with that revela- 
tion. Moreover, as this revelation was not made in vain, 
it still is also true, whether we admit or whether we reject 
it, that we are under the happy obligation of giving to it 
the assent of faith. Men may remonstrate and object and 
seek signs, but the fact remains that faith in what God has 
declared is necessary. Faith in God’s revelation to man- 
kind is the very basis of the true Christian edifice. It is 
the secret of the Christian life. It is the fountain and 
source from which well the streams of power and grace that 
spring up into life everlasting. “ Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God,” “ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned,’ 
for faith is the “ power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believeth’ (Heb., chap. xi.). 

*Cf, Christianity and Culture, The Princeton Theol. Review, Jan. 
1913. 
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It must be here observed that there are not a few sincere 
and enlightened Protestants of the more orthodox type who 
have grown dissatisfied with the present-day conception 
of faith, seeing that it is so illogical and out of harmony 
with the teachings of Christ and the Apostles. They feel 
that they must get back to the old position, to the primitive 
teaching from which they have strayed. They must return 
to that kind of faith without which, as the Apostle said, it 
is impossible to please God. But aside from the positive 
declarations of the New Testament, they recognize the 
erroneousness of the modern notion of faith from the mani- 
fest relation which exists between God and man. Man is 
God's creature, the work of God’s hands. “He has made 
us and not we ourselves.” And as Creator of man and 
all things, God enjoys the right of supreme dominion over 
all, and can exact from each and all His creatures the 
homage of their worship. All, in fact, must serve Him; 
but to man it is given to know the duty of this service, and 
to be free to render it lovingly and receive the reward of 
life, or to withhold it impiously and enter into punishment. 

These sincere and reflecting minds further recognize that 
God needs not to consult man or any of His creatures as to 
the manner in which He shall be served by them. God, it is 
clear, is quite free to dictate the nature and form of the 
worship which shall be rendered unto Him. Since, then, 
as a matter of fact, God has spoken from on high, and His 
message has been communicated to us through the medium 
of sacred writings—since revelation is an historical fact, 
and Almighty God has indeed vouchsafed to men a mani- 
festation of supernatural truths involving a scheme of salva- 
tion which, because of the very sublimity of the truths 
revealed and the dignity of the human destiny to which it 
invites, stretches far beyond man’s highest natural powers 
of knowing and understanding—since this is the condition 
in which man has been really placed, there can be no mis- 
take in the feeling that it is all important to get back to 
that sane and solid faith by which alone these transcendent 
and imperative truths of revelation can be embraced. As 
soon as the fact is recognized that God has revealed to the 
world the manner in which men are to serve Him, that He 
has made the fulfilment of that manner of service the con- 
dition and means by which men are to attain to their super- 
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natural end and lasting perfection, it is at once clear that 
the Christian’s calling is of faith, that his justification and 
obedient service are of faith, that his progress in good, his 
perseverance, his happy end and reward are the fruit of 
that growth which springs from faith. 

It is plain, then, that the faith which alone deserves to be 
called Ghristian cannot be grounded on personal impulse 
or sentiment or inclinations of the human heart and will, 
but rather on objective truths which God, through revela- 
tion, has declared to the world. My faith is not what I 
would like to believe, or what my nature inclines me to 
believe, but what God has told me to believe. It is not what 
we have chosen, but what God has chosen that constitutes 
the object of faith.° 

Hence it follows also, that there is not so much liberty in 
regard to faith as many would fain to pretend. Like 
science, history and philosophy, faith too, has its objects, 
its range, its data beyond which it cannot be rightly 
exercised. 

With so much said, we may now presume to give a clear 
and accurate definition of Christian faith in the precise 
and proper sense of the term. But first it must be noted 
that faith can be correctly considered under two distinct 
aspects, namely, it may be regarded as a habit or permanent 
quality of the soul, or as an act by which this habit or 
quality is reduced to action. Faith, considered as a habit 
of the soul, is a supernatural and theological virtue which 
disposes the mind firmly to assent on divine authority to 
all things that have been revealed by God. That is to say, 
the habit of faith is a gift or quality or power infused into 
the soul by God which disposes the soul, both intellect and 
will, to give unhesitating assent because of divine authority 
to all that God has made known to the world through the 
Scriptures and authentic tradition. As an act it is nothing 
more than the exercise of this infused gift or power. Faith 
means, then, first the power to believe, and secondly, the act 
of believing. 

It may be remarked here before going further, that the 
present treatise is concerned chiefly with faith as it is an 
act, and not as a habit or virtue of the soul. The habit of 


®*S. Th, 2-2ac, q. I., a. I. 
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faith offers no difficulty at all when once the act is clearly 
understood. ‘This is true of any habit or virtue, for habits 
and virtues are simply firm dispositions of the mind and 
soul, the specific nature and character of which are known 
and determined by the acts which have caused them or 
which proceed from them. 

As faith, then, according to the definitions just given, is 
an assent of the mind to the truths of revelation on account 
of the authority of God revealing them, it follows that it is 
an intellectual and not a volitional act. It proceeds for- 
mally from the intellect, even though it be elicited at the 
command of the will."® And in as much as faith is an act 
of the intellect or knowing faculty, it is a species of know- 
ledge, that is, it implies a necessary relation between itself 
and its object, the truths of revelation, by which it is deter- 
mined and specified. For just as habits are specifically 
determined by their proper acts, so acts in turn receive their 
specific character from the objects to which they are essen- 
tially ordered.” 

Therefore in order to get a complete and perfect notion of 
the nature of faith viewed as an act, it is necessary to begin 
with its object. |The importance of this method of pro- 
cedure is further emphasized by a brief reflection on the 
essential character of all human knowledge. 

Human knowledge may in a general way be divided into 
two classes : it is either sensitive or intellectual, as it is the 
result of the operation of a sensitive or of an intellectual 
faculty. The sensitive faculties deal only with sensible 
objects—the phenomena of things—while the intellectual 
faculties have to do with both phenomena and noumena, 
but primarily with the noumena or underlying, intrinsic 
nature of objects. Against Subjectivism and Idealism it 
may be assumed as a fact, sufficiently self-evident as to merit 
no discussion, that every act of knowledge implies by its 
very nature an object existing in the external world distinct 
from the knowing faculty. This is true even of reflex acts, 
in which the mind turns itself back upon the picture it has 
already drawn of an object outside itself, for likewise in 
these instances there is a real distinction between the faculty 


S. Th. op. cit., q. IL., aT. and I.; De Verit., q. XIV., a. 1 ad 3. 
WS. Th. t-2ae,q. XVIIL, a. I. 
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and the mental object, and the mental object must have its 
origin or foundation in some thing external to the mind. 
Things exist outside the human mind and independently 
of it. They do not exist because we think of them, rather 
we are able to think of them only because they exist. But 
while it is of the nature of knowledge to bear relation to, 
and be dependent upon, an object distinct from the knowing 
faculty, it must further be borne in mind that the objects of 
science or knowledge are in themselves quite indifferent as 
to the manner in which they are approached or dealt with 
by us. Whether we give them our attention or not, whether 
they be considered in this way or in that, they themselves 
do not change; and when we turn our thoughts upon them 
and exercise our minds concerning them, the change which 
follows is in us and not in the objects.’* Consequently, a 
study of any particular objective reality or collection of 
realities tends to beget in the mind a knowledge of those 
realities, and the knowledge thus acquired becomes focused 
and specified according to the nature of the object or objects 
which engage the mind’s attention and consideration. Thus 
if God be the object of our thought and study, the knowledge 
thence resulting is called theological; if we are concerned 
with the nature and last causes of things natural, our know- 
ledge is philosophical ; if the phenomena of the world about 
_ us enlist our mental efforts, our study is in the sphere of 
natural science. 

Human knowledge, then, is a subjective vital operation, 
born of the union of faculty and object, and is variously 
determined according to the nature of the difierent objects 
with which the faculty comes into contact. And just as the 
objects have their own varying kinds and degrees of dignity 
and excellence, as God is superior to things created, as the 
supernatural transcends the natural, as cause is nobler than 
effect, so do the nobility and excellence of the various 
branches of human science correspondingly difier.”* 

Now it is customary to distinguish a twofold object of any 
science or branch of human knowledge : first, there is the 
material object (objectum materiale), which embraces in 
entirety the whole subject-matter of the science; and 


* Zigliara, Propaed., cap. VI. 
'* Zigliara, ep. cit., cap. XIV. 
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secondly, the formal object. This latter is commonly sub- 
divided. It may mean that particular part or phase of the 
material object that is sought and considered primarily and 
for its own sake, and around which all else in the 
material object centers (objectum formale quod); or it may 
be taken to designate the medium, the motive or connecting- 
link between the known or knowable object and the knowing 
subject (objectum formale quo).’* An illustration will make 
this point clear. ' 

Take the process of sight or ocular vision. Three things, 
distinct in themselves one from the other, are necessary for 
actual vision: the eye or faculty capable of seeing the 
coloured visible object, and the light making possible the 
connection between the eye and its object. Now the 
coloured object which the eye perceives is termed the 
material object (objectum materiale) of vision; and as the 
formal object “which” (objectum formale quod) was said 
to be the precise aspect of the material object envisaged by 
the faculty considering the general object (objectum mate- 
riale), colour becomes the formal object “ which” (objectum 
formale quod); while the light, which serves as a medium 
between the eye and the coloured object, is called the formal 
object “ by which ’’ (objectum formale quo) of ocular vision. 

With so much said in a general way about the nature of 
human knowledge and the objects of human science, we may 
now proceed to examine more in detail, through its object, 
the nature and characteristics of that knowledge which 
comes from faith. 

As truth of some kind is the object of all conscious know- 
ledge, and of every knowing faculty, and as faith means 
the assent of the intellect to the truths of revelation, which, 
strictly speaking, are “ mysteries hidden in God,” it may be 
put down in a general way that the object of faith is the 
supernatural, that is, that higher world of spiritual truths 
which is above the essence and requirements of any created 
nature actual or possible. But because the supernatural, 
by its very nature, embraces mysteries beyond the reach of 
unaided reason, it must not thence be inferred that faith 
of necessity and in every instance respects only those trans- 
cendent realities which no created intellect could of itself 


4 Hugon, Logic, a. I., n. VI. 
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ever discover. No, for truths within the range of man’s 
natural abilities may indeed be contained in revelation, and 
thus enter into the object of faith. Therefore, St. Thomas 
and all theologians have admitted the distinction between 
absolute and relative mysteries, between the absolutely 
supernatural, which exceeds all the powers and needs of 
any and all created intelligences; and the relatively super- 
natural, which lies beyond the possibilities of this or that 
individual, or group of individuals. Further evidence of 
this distinction is given by the fact that theologians dis- 
pute as to the possibility of the same truth being : an object 
of both faith and natural cognition.” For example, it is 
certain that human reason properly instructed and properly 
disciplined can arrive, by its own innate powers, at a know- 
ledge of the existence and attributes of God. By carefully 
taking into account the existence and nature of the material 
universe and cosmic phenomena, seeing that they are con- 
tingent, subject to change and dissolution, that they cannot 
have produced themselves, or be finally dependent upon 
causes likewise contingent and dependent, the human mind 
not only can, but must logically conclude the existence of 
some primary, intelligent, independent first cause, which 
we call God. And from this knowledge of its existence, the 
mind can go on to designate the attributes or necessary 
qualities which this intelligent first cause must possess. 
Thus that God is, that He is perfect, good, all-wise, omni- 
potent, and free, are truths ascertainable by human reason 
rightly instructed and rightly used; but these same truths, 
for want of education, leisure or opportunities, may be 
beyond the grasp of many persons, and hence must be 
accepted by them on faith or cannot be embraced at all. This 
is what is meant by the relatively supernatural. To this 
class of truths belong not only God and His attributes, but 
human liberty, the nature of the human soul, its spirituality 
and immortality, and hence the existence of a future life, 
future reward and punishment—in short, all those super- 
sensible truths and divine realities which the mind of man 
at its best is able to know, but which without special helps 
and means the majority could not attain to. And as a 


15 §. Th. 2-2ae, q. I., a. V.; De Groot, Sum. Apol., ed. 3, q. p.% 1) 
s. Ei. 
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correct and ready knowledge of these truths concerns in- 
timately the eternal welfare of each individual, it is plain 
that, for the majority, who have neither time, nor the quali- 
fications necessary for their private investigation and 
discovery, a revelation of them is a moral necessity. Thus 
it is that there exists a whole realm of religious truths within 
the absolute physical power of the human mind, but which 
because of obstacles consequent upon our present state, 
cannot be accepted easily and without ‘error by men in 
general, except as objects of faith and revelation."* 

Therefore, although it is the unanimous teaching of 
theologians that only absolutely supernatural truths, such 
as the Trinity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, Grace, the 
Sacramental System, the Christian Priesthood, and the Life 
of eternal Glory hereafter, are the primary and proper ob- 
jects of the supernatural act and virtue of faith, it is never- 
theless correct to say that faith embraces as its material and 
extensive object whatever is contained in the revelation 
made by God to man, be the content of this revelation abso- 
lute or only relative mysteries.'" And not only does this 
mean the explicit declarations which God has made to us 
through the medium of Sacred Scripture and authentic 
Tradition, but probably also those truths, called virtual 
revelations, which are validly deduced from certain pre- 
mises, one of which is formally and explicitly revealed, and 
the others known by reason. For example, it is a fact of 
explicit revelation that the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity became man, that Christ was at once true God and 
true man. This we may take as our major premise. As 
a minor premise, let us take the naturally certain proposi- 
tion that every true human being is possessed of risibility 
or the powers of laughing. From these premises we con- 
clude that Christ, true God and true man. was like ourselves 
and all men capable of laughter. This illustrates what is 
termed by theologians a theological conclusion; and while 
it is disputed whether such conclusions are the objects of 
faith before they are defined by the Church, all admit that 
they are legitimate objects of infallibility, and hence by 
definition become, without doubt, also objects of faith." 

¢ 8. Th. 1 p., q. I., a. I. 
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It is this failure to recognize the intimate and necessary 
connection between truths formally revealed and certainly 
known, that has led not a few of the adversaries of Catholic 
theology to scoff at and regard as ridiculous many conclu- 
sions to which Catholics may be required to give the assent 
of faith, but which are not directly found in the explicit 
sources of faith. True theology, as before observed, means 
nothing more than deducing conclusions by the light of 
human reason from truths directly or indirectly revealed. 

So much with respect to the material object of faith. 
But as has been said, among all the truths which go to make 
up the material object of faith, or of any science, there is 
one primary and central truth around which all the rest are 
gathered, upon which they depend, and from which they 
flow, and this is called the formal object “ which ” (objectum 
formale quod). In the case of divine faith, then, it is not 
only required that God be the author of this central object, 
in the sense that it be contained in revelation, but naturally 
also that the truth itself be divine in character, as being 
intimately bound up with the divine Being. and related 
directly toit And since the divine essence of God Himself 
is the one truth, which, above all others appertaining to God 
and appealing to faith, holds the place of chief importance 
and highest consideration, it is clear that the First Truth 
in Being, Prima Veritas in essendo, is the formal object 
“which ” (Objectum formale quod), of faith." This Prima 
Veritas in essendo, which is simply the divine essence of 
God considered in itself, holds the same place among the 
things of faith, and stands precisely in the same relation to 
the act and virtue of faith, as does the colour in the coloured 
object to sensible vision. It is that which is of primary 
consideration among all the truths of faith, and is the foun- 
dation and reason for considering whatever else belongs to 
faith. 

Again, that which alone is able to make known a thing 
divine, which alone is fit and adequate to declare it, and 
act as an intelligent medium between God and His creatures 
must also be divine in character. No creature is capable 
of understanding God, no creature is able to probe the divine 
essence and discover the infinite truths that lie hidden there ; 
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much less is any created being able of itself to shadow forth 
those transcendent mysteries of the Creator. If man is to 
be made acquainted with the mysterious ways and infinite 
nature of the Almighty God, it is God alone who must mani- 
fest them to him. As light is the only adequate medium 
which can join the visible object with the faculty of sight, 
so God Himself must be the light which makes known to 
the mind of faith the truths to which it is to give its faithful 
assent. And hence, since it is only the Infinite which is able 
to bridge over the chasm between Itself and the finite, the 
motive or formal object “ by which ”’ (objectum formale quo) 
of faith must be the First Truth in utterance, Prima Veritas 
in dicendo, that is, the authority of God Himself speaking 
to the world and declaring the truths of revelation.” 

Tosum up. Faith embraces as its material, or complete 
and adequate object all the truths which constitute the sum 
total of revelation. Among these various truths the chief, 
or formal object of divine faith is the essence of God con- 
sidered in itself, and as the source and basis of all other 
revealed truths; and the motive or reason which induces the 
mind to give assent, is the authority of God, implying 
infallibility in knowledge, and truth in utterance. 

Whether or not the fact of revelation is to be regarded as a 
partial motive of faith, or only as a condition sine qua non 
is disputed among theologians. It is at least a condition 
sine qua non; for, that we may believe, it is not sufficient that 
God be infallible and true, but it is further necessary that 
He reveal something as an object of faith. Many Thomists 
with Suarez and others hold that revelation is in itself, a 
partial motive of faith.*’ In this connection it need only 
be observed that the authority of God, as far as it is the 
ground of the assent of faith, can be known naturally and 
need not necessarily be believed through revelation alone. 
This will be made clearer later on. 

The object of faith having been considered under its 
different aspects, the next step, will be to explain briefly the 
various modes by which objective realities or truths are 
brought into connection with our minds. This will prepare 
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the way for a better understanding of the manner in which 
the truths of revelation, as constituting the object of divine 
faith, are made known to us and are understood by us. 

It is evident from what has already been said that intel- 
lectual knowledge of whatever kind implies in a general way 
that the object known is in some manner brought home to 
the subject or faculty capable of knowing and understand- 
ing it; the evidence, or knowableness of the objective reality 
is In somewise made manifest to the mind apprehending it. 
So much is necessary. A thing may be ever so real in itself, 
it may possess the highest degree of intrinsic evidence, and 
he, consequently, of the utmost intelligibility ; and yet unless 
it become evident to the mind either by reason of its own 
light or through an adequate medium, the mind will never 
be in a position to understand it, the mind will have no 
knowledge of it. This can be clearly exemplified in sensible 
perception; the sun, for instance, is an object having in 
itself a plenitude of light and self-evidence, and still to one 
deprived of the use of sight, this object of extreme percepti- 
bility can never be realized, at least in a sensible way; one 
of the necessary elements of sensible perception is wanting, 
and therefore the object, although so perceivable in itself, 
cannot be apprehended. 

Given then the chief elements which enter into the forma- 
tion of knowledge, namely, the object capable of being 
known, and the subject capable of knowing, we can see that 
the modes of acquiring knowledge may be classified accord- 
ing to the different ways in which these elements become 
united. It is already clear that the medium or means of 
connecting the intelligible object with the mind or faculty 
of understanding, is evidence. To be evident is to be intel- 
ligible. Evidence is, as it were, the light of intelligibility 
shining out from an object and imparting to the mind a 
notion of its reality. It is a manifestation of a thing as 
appearing to a knowing faculty and in proportion as this 
manifestation is direct or indirect, intrinsic or extrinsic, we 
have various kinds of knowledge. Thus a truth may be in 
itself so evident as to be clearly intelligible to all who have 
the use of reason, as soon as it is put into words. Such 
truths, called self-evident, cannot fail to be understood by 
anybody ; they need neither demonstration nor explanation ; 
to know the signification of their proper terms, is to com- 

Cc 
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prehend their entire meaning. For example, that the whole 
is greater than its part, that two and two equal four, that 
everything is itself and not something else—all these are 
self-evident truths, truths which no one can misunderstand 
or fail to grasp, provided the terms which express them 
be understood. ‘Lruths of this kind are also called first 
principles, and from them is drawn another class of truths, 
which, though they have intrinsic evidence or intelligibility, 
are not so by and through themselves. They are conclusions 
deduced from self-evident principles, and as such, enjoy an 
evidence not proper to themselves, but borrowed, so to say, 
from their principles. Hence St. Thomas observes that only 
then is the truth of conclusions perceived as certain when 
they are resolved into their principles. The principles, 
self-evident and self-attesting, are the source and fountain 
whence flow the light and intelligibility of the conclusions 
inferred from them. 

There is another class of truths neither self-evident, nor 
having, in fact, so far as appears to us, any kind of intrinsic 
evidence. They do not proceed from any principles which 
we know, and yet they justly claim the mind’s assent, and 
we are prevailed upon to admit them as true in order to 
save some other evident truth with which they are neces- 
sarily connected. We do not see them; they are inevident 
to our understanding, but the authority witnessing to them, 
with which they have a most intimate connexion, has of 
itself intrinsic evidence which necessitates our recognition 
and belief. It is the strength and weight of authority com- 
municating to the mind a knowledge of these truths unseen, 
which makes the appeal to us and elicits the mind’s assent. 
Thus our acceptance of these truths is not of vision, not of 
reason deducing conclusions from known premises, but of 
faith; and the ‘authority on which we rely in assenting to 
these invisible truths as being the motive of faith, deter- 
mines and specifies our faith. If the authority be human, 
our faith is human, and therefore defectible ; if the authority 
be divine, then is our faith also divine and infallible. 

The mode of cognition which we ascribe to faith—tliat 

namely which rests on authority extrinsic, so far as we go, 
to the things believed, is not, as some might at first be in- 
clined to fancy, a gratuitous mental fabrication excogitated 
to meet the exigencies of the subject. It is founded on 
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truly reasonable grounds; and its use in human affairs is 
constant among men, as meriting the highest respect. All the 
tacts of human history which personal investigation has not 
verified, all the discoveries and conclusions of science, which 
we ourselves have not made or witnessed, many of the truths 
incident and necessary to the daily life and conduct of both 
individuals and society, are made known to us and are’ 
received according to the same principle and method of 
knowledge which is applied to faith.** Who would think 
of regarding history in general as unsound and unreason- 
able because based on authority? Who would be so stupid 
as to despise the data of science simply on the grounds that 
he has not discovered or witnessed them? But if we accept 
the testimony of men, why should we reject the testimony 
of God? If human authority is a criterion of truth, why 
not divine authority ? 

From what has thus far been said, it ought to be clear that 
the assent of faith is not an unreasonable act—it is not a 
blind motion of the mind, but is, on the contrary, founded 
on truly rational grounds. For the knowledge which is of 
faith, even when considered from a point of view entirely 
objective, is made up of elements, harmonious indeed and 
mutually supporting, which when taken together, render 
the assent of the mind at once certain and most reasonable. 
There is just enough discernible by reason, just enough pos- 
sible to natural capabilities, to link the mind with the super- 
natural. 

To understand this more fully, and to point out that 
which, in the object of faith, is capable of being understood 
by reason, and that which lies beyond all natural powers, we 
need but analyse some supernatural truth of faith. 

Let us take, for example, the Most Holy Trinity: “We 
helieve in God, Three and One.” We believe that in the 
one identical nature of the Godhead there are three persons 
in nowise distinct from that nature, yet reallv distinct one 
from the other; they are the one nature; and yet, because 
of the relations which thev bear to one another, they are 
distinct in person. This is a truth absolutely beyond the 
grasp of any and all created intelligences, but when once 
made known to us by God, reason can show indeed that it 
is not a plain contradiction, not an absurdity; for the three 
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persons are identical in a sense (7.e., with the divine nature), 
and distinct in another and quite different sense (7.e., by 
reason of their mutual relations). Now if this truth of 
faith, which is of such a transcendent nature, and which so 
far surpasses the sublimest capabilities of all created intel- 
ligences as to be utterly inconceivable aside from revelation, 
stood as an object of faith entirely by itself, unsupported by 
anything at once known to us, while connected with and 
attesting to it, a rational faith in it would be impossible. In 
other words, without an adequate medium of assurance as 
to the reality and truth of this mystery, faith in it would 
be unreasonable. But the fact is quite otherwise. Although 
not necessarily arrived at by a discursive process, it appeals 
to the mind as a conclusion following from premises which 
one can easily see and understand. First of all; reason tells 
us that whatever God, the essence and source of all truth, 
has revealed or may reveal must be certain and true beyond 
all question. If God has proclaimed anything, if He has 
announced the mystery of the Holy Trinity, all doubt as to 
the truth of this mystery is necessarily excluded. So far 
the process of reasoning is clear ; but we are not yet prepared 
to give our assent. The mystery before us is not yet brought 
home to the mind in a manner sufficient to evoke our faith 
in it. The connexion between God, the essential truth, and 
the mystery of the Trinity is not yet plain tous. There is 
need of an adequate medium to link the two together, the 
naturally knowable, which we recognize and can vouch for, 
namely, God’s omniscience and truthfulness, and the super- 
natural mystery which we do not see. And as this medium 
must enjoy in itself the convincing force and infallibility of 
the conclusion which it sanctions, none other than God Him- 
self can supply it. Hence when the mind gives to the 
mystery of the Trinity the assent of faith, it is because God, 
the all truthful, Who can neither err nor lead into error, 
has Himself revealed it. God is not only the object of faith ; 
He is also the motive, the authority and sanction, of the 
mind’s assent. We would not, neither could we prudently 
believe jp. things entirely beyond all our natural capabilities, 
unl§ ¢y,.* assure us of their existence and reality. But if 
He »y a¥<Clearly and completely (as He has done), vouchin 
for ths @iding truth of things not seen, then the assent oi 
faith becomes in every way most reliable and most 
reasonable. 


Washington, D.C. Cartes J. Caian, O.P. 








Che Occasion and Object of the Epistle 
to the Romans. 


From an early period it seems to have been a widely 
accepted view among the Fathers and commentators that 
the occasion of the Epistle to the Romans was an error on 
a point of faith, which disturbed the Roman Church. They 
appear to have held that the Roman Christians, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, erred regarding the gratuitousness of 
their justification, and instead of attributing justification, 
as they ought, to the mercy and unmerited grace of God, 
regarded it as a reward of their works : the Jewish Chris- 
tians, as a reward of their observance of the Law of Moses, 
the Gentile Christians as a reward of their observance of 
the natural law. 

We find that this view was held by St. Augustine,’ by 
the writer of the commentary attributed to St. Ambrose,’ 
and apparently also by St. Jerome.’ Later on, it passed 
into the Glossa Ordinaria, or marginal notes of Biblical 
manuscripts, where we read that the Epistle was written 
on the occasion of a dispute among the Roman Christians,‘ 
and so became the generally received view down through 
the middle ages. And when we come to more modern times, 
the same error in faith is ascribed to the Roman Christians, 
and regarded as the occasion of the Epistle, by Estius, A. 
Lapide, Calmet, Beelen, Lamy, and many other Catholic 
commentators, as well as by many Protestant writers. There 
is no ground for surprise, therefore, when we find MacEvilly 
writing, in his Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans : 
“The principal object which the Apostle had in view in 
writing this Epistle, as far as can be gleaned from the 
writings of commentators, ancient and modern, as also from 

1M. xxxv, 2088. 

27M. xvii. 45. 

3M. xxvi. 395. 

4“ Pro altercatione scribit Romanis confutans modo Judaeos modo 
Gentiles, docens eos humiliari, ut omnia attribuant gratiae Dei. Judaei 


salutem generi suo, Gentiles autem ingenio et naturae attribuebant.”’ 
Cf. Cornely, Introd. III., p. 462. 
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the subject matter of the Epistle itself, was to settle a grave 
and dangerous dispute, by which the Church of Rome, com- 
posed of converted Jews and Gentiles, was troubled, regard- 
ing the relative claims of these respective parties to the 
grace of the Gospel.” 

Now, the existence of such a grave error on a point of 
faith in the Roman Church, fifteen years or so after its 
foundation by St. Peter,’ would be exceedingly strange, and 
even on @ priori grounds we ought to pause before admitting 
it. Is it not altogether likely that the Prince of the 
Apostles would have corrected such an error himself, with- 
out waiting for St. Paul to do so? St. Peter, as much as 
St. Paul, believed in the gratuitousness of justification, for 
he writes in his First Epistle: “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His 
great mercy regenerated us unto a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ” (1 Pet. i. 3); 
and hence, if such an error as that supposed had appeared 
among the Romans, we may reasonably conclude that he 
would at once have corrected it. A presumption is thus 
created against the existence of any such error, and when 
we examine the Epistle to the Romans closely, this pre- 
sumption becomes a certainty. Making all allowance for 
St. Paul’s desire to conciliate the Christians of the great 
capital of the Empire, we cannot, without accusing him of 
most unworthy flattery, reconcile with the existence of such 
an error the high and exceptional praise he bestows on the 
Roman Church. 

In the first chapter, immediately after he has saluted 
the Christians of Rome, he writes: “ First I give thanks 
to my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all, because your 

faith is spoken of in the whole world.” Is it to be believed 
that he would thus thank God, in this unqualified way, for 
their faith, if that faith had been corrupted by such a 
serious error as that commonly imputed to it? Nor let it 
be said that he thanks God, not for the faith of the Roman 
Christians, but for the general spread of the Christian 
faith throughout the world. Such a view of the text is 
wholly inadmissible, for the general spread of the faith 


5 For early testimonies to the fact that St. Peter founded the Church 
in Rome, see Beelen, Comm. in Epist. ad Roman., Proleg., § 1. 
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would be no reason why he should thank God on account of 
the Roman Christians. What he says is, not that he thanks 
God for the spread of the Christian faith, but that he thanks 
God on their account, because their faith is spoken of 
throughout the world. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the reference.is to their subjective faith. 

A few verses farther on in the first chapter, he speaks 
of their faith as identical with his own: “ For I long to 
see you .. . that I may be comforted together in you, by 
that which is common to us both, your faith and mine ” 
(i. 12). And towards the end of the Epistle, after he has 
instructed and admonished them, he bestows upon them no 
ordinary praise: “ And I myself also (¢.e., though he had 
written to instruct and admonish them), my brethren, am 
assured of you that you yourselves (?.e., without any assist- 
ance from him) are full of goodness, replenished with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish one another” (xv. 14). 
And in the last chapter, he writes: “ For your obedience 
(i.e., their obedience to the Gospel—their faith) is gone 
forth unto all; I rejoice therefore in you.” Surely this is 
not the language of one who believed the faith of those to 
whom it is addressed to have been corrupted by a serious 
error. He declares his assurance that they are replenished 
with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another; he 
repeats what he said at the beginning of the Epistle, that 
the fame of their faith had reached everywhere, and states 
definitely that he rejoices in them, plainly because of their 
spiritual condition. 

How differently St. Paul could write, if there was ques- 
tion of an error in faith, we know from his Epistle to the 
Galatians. There he begins coldly: “Paul... . to the 
Churches of Galatia,” not as in Romans: “Paul... . to 
all that are in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints.” 
And immediately after the salutation in Galatians, he 
expresses his astonishment at their threatened defection 
from the faith: “I am astonished that you are so soon 
removing yourselves from Him that called you in the grace 
of Christ, unto another Gospel” (Gal. i. 6). And then, 
as the Epistle proceeds : “O senseless Galatians, who be- 
witched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ was set forth 
crucified‘ ’’ (Gal. iii. 1). ... “ But now, after you have 
known God, rather have been known by Him, how turn you 
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again to the weak and beggarly elements, to which you 
desire to be in bondage over again?” (Gal. iv. 9)..... 
“Stand fast, and be not held again under the yoke of bon- 
dage. Behold, I Paul tell you, that if you be circumcised, 


Christ shall profit you nothing. . . . You are severed from 
Christ, you who seek justification in the Law, you are fallen 
from grace” (Gal v. 1,2, 4).. . . . “ You were running 


well. Who hindered you, that you should not obey the 
truth? This persuasion is not of Him that calleth you” 
(Gal. v. 7, 8). From these passages of Galatians, we see 
how St. Paul felt and wrote when there was question of an 
error in faith. His zeal for Christ and for the purity of 
the Gospel was roused, and far from indulging in praise 
or flattery, he speaks out strongly and directly, and points 
out the fearful consequences of the error in question. When 
we bear in mind, then, his repeated praise of the Romans, 
and particularly of their faith, we appear to be fully justi- 
fied in concluding that grave error of any kind on their 
part in a question of faith was quite incompatible with 
such praise. 

( In harmony with this conclusion is the fact that the 
Apostle seems almost to apologise for writing to the 
Romans, thereby implying that the Epistle was not called 
for by any special need of the Roman Church. “But I 
have written to you, brethren, more boldly in some sort, as 
it were putting you in mind, because of the grace which 
was given me from God, that I should be a minister of Jesus 
Christ unto the Gentiles ” (xv. 15, 16). Here he says that 
he has written to remind them of what they knew already, 
and he has taken this liberty because they are Gentiles, 
and God had deigned to make ‘him the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The same thought appears at the very beginning 
of the Epistle : “ By whom we received grace and apostle- 
ship for obedience to the faith in all nations for His name; 
among whom are you also, the called of Jesus Christ” (i. 
5,6). And just as the Epistle seems not to have been called 
for by any serious need of the Roman Church, so neither 
was the long intended visit of the Apostle prompted or sug- 
gested by any such motive: “For I long to see you,” he 
writes, “ that I may impart unto you some spiritual grace, 
to confirm you, that is to say, that I may be comforted to- 
gether in you, by that which is common to us both, your faith 
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and mine. And I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
that I often purposed to come unto you (and was hindered 
hitherto), that I might have some fruit among you also, as 
among other Gentiles. To the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, to the wise and to the unwise, I am a debtor ” (i. 
11-14). ~ Here, as is evident, the Apostle’s anxiety to visit 
the Roman Christians was not due in any way toa belief or 
suspicion that their faith needed correction; it was the 
anxiety of one who felt his responsibility to all the Gentile 
Churches, who in his untiring zeal would like to have some 
fruit among them also, even as among other Gentiles, and 
who desired to be comforted by their society and its inspir- 
ing evidences of a common faith. 

And from beginning to end, there is no allusion to any 
error that can be reasonably regarded as affording occasion 
for the writing of the Epistle. In iii. 8 indeed there is 
reference to “ some ”—types, by the way, of a class not yet 
extinct—who charged either Christians generally or St. 
Paul himself with saying that it was lawful to do evil that 
good might follow. But, apart from the fact that there 
is nothing in the passage to afford the slightest ground for 
thinking that these “some” were members of the Roman 
Church or indeed Christians at all, it is plain that such a 
calumny cannot have been the occasion of an Epistle, which 
takes only this casual note of it, and which deals through- 
out with subjects of a wholly different kind. There is 
another passage, which may be referred to in this connexion 
with more plausibility. In the midst of the salutations 
that close the Epistle, we read: “Now, I beseech you, 
brethren, to mark them who cause the dissensions and occa- 
sions of offence, contrary to the doctrine which you learned, 
and shun them. For they that are such, serve not our Lord 
Christ, but their own belly, and by pleasing speeches and 
fair words seduce the hearts of the innocent ” (xvi. 17, 18). 

Here indeed there is question of certain dangerous people, 
who taught something contrary to the doctrine in which the 
Roman Christians had been instructed, but it is not clear 
that they had already made their appearance in Rome. 
“The dissensions and occasions of offence” (ras d:yoor. 
x.t.d.)may be an allusion to the evils wrought by such people 
in other Churches, and not to those caused by them in Rome 
and reported to St. Paul. Without having heard any- 
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thing on the subject, the Apostle could take for granted the 
appearance sooner or later of such people in the capital of 
the Empire, and ask his readers to mark and shun them. 
But even if we admit that they were already in Rome, it 
seems quite improbable that they or their teaching gave 
occasion to this Epistle. The reference to them seems to 
be introduced as an afterthought, and to have been sug- 
gested by the thought of the unity of the Church, which 
they were calculated to endanger. The two verses imme- 
diately preceding are: “Salute Philologus and Julia, 
Nereus and his sister, and Olympias and all the saints that 
are with them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. All 
the Churches of Christ salute you.” It seems likely, then, 
that the thought of the unity in which all the other 
Churches of Christ were bound to that of Rome, suggested 
the thought of these disturbers of Christian peace and 
unity, of whom, if Judaisers are meant, St. Paul had such 
painful experience in other Churches (cf. 2 Cor. x. 10; xi. 
12, sq.; Gal. iv. 17; v. 7, sq.; vi. 12, 13). At any rate, less 
than three verses are devoted to them, and the Apostle pro- 
ceeds immediately to say : “ For your obedience is gone forth 
unto all. I rejoice therefore in you. But I would have you 
to be wise in regard to good, but simple in regard to evil” 
(xvi. 19). It would seem, then, that people referred to 
only in this brief and casual way, cannot possibly have given 
occasion to this weighty and elaborate Epistle, and the 
occasion of it must be sought elsewhere. 

In chapters xiv.-xv., which, like the passage just dis- 
cussed, lie outside the dogmatic portion of the Epistle, 
there is reference to certain conscientious differences of 
opinion and practice among members of the Roman Church, 
in regard to meats and festive days : “ For one believeth that 
he may eat all things, but he that is weak eateth ( éo@ier ) 
herbs.” . . . “For one judgeth between day and day, 
and another judgeth every day ” (xiv. 2, 5); but it is clear 
that the Apostle attached little or no importance to these 
differences in themselves, for he adds at once: “ He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord, and he that 
eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth thanks to God. 
And he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
thanks to God” (xiv. 6). His chief reason, therefore, for 
referring to the matter at all, was lest charity should be 
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wounded, lest the weaker and unenlightened brethren 
should rashly condemn the stronger, or the latter look con- 
temptuously upon the weak or scandalise them: “ Now 
we that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let everyone of you 
(us) please his neighbour unto good, to edification” (xv. 
1,2). It is hardly necessary to say, then, that these differ- 
ences, regarded by the Apostle as quite harmless in them- 
selves, cannot have been the occasion of his writing this 
Epistle. 

But, though it be impossible to find in any particular 
texts traces of a grave and widespread error in the Roman 
Church, such as would account for the writing of this 
Epistle, perhaps the general tenor of the work argues the 
existence of such anerror? So it has been often urged, and 
indeed by some very able commentators ;° yet such a view, 
equally with that which would attempt to find evidence of 
the alleged error in particular texts, seems excluded by the 
remarkable praise, which we have seen to be bestowed by 
the Apostle on the faith of the Roman Christians. More- 
over, we hope to show, before we conclude, that the character 
and contents of the Epistle, to which Beelen and others 
appeal, can be satisfactorily accounted for without ad- 
mitting the existence of any such error, or supposing that 
St. Paul was so weak or so insincere as to indulge in praise 
and flattery, when in reality severe censure was called for. 
We think it unnecessary to dwell at any length on the 
theory of Baur and the Tiibingen school regarding the occa- 
sion of the Epistle. They held that the Roman Church 
was composed chiefly of Jews, and that its narrow and ex- 
clusive faith, in striking contrast with St. Paul’s universal 
Gospel, called forth the Epistle. But it is enough to say 


° Cf. e.g., Estius, Argum. Epist.; Beelen, Proleg., § 3. The latter 
writes: ‘‘ Non multum, opinor, a vero aberraverimus, si conjecerimus 
causam sive oecasionem scribendi Paulo natam fuisse ex eo quod com- 
perisset Romanos, tam Judaeo—Christianos quam Ethnico—Chris- 
tianos, non recte sentire de gratia Justificationis, quippe quam non 
haberent, ut debuissent, pro Dei dono prorsus gratuito, verum suis 
suaeque gentis meritis falso adscriberent. Etenim quum in illa epistola 
fere totus sit Apostolus in docendo Justificationem gratuitum esse 
Dei donum, cur hoe potius quam aliud argumentum tractasset, nisi 
quia certa relatione compertum haberet, Romanos nunc in hac potis- 
simum re institutione indigere? ”’ 
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that the view that the Roman Church was chiefly composed 
of converted Jews, is now universally abandoned, as opposed 
to the clear evidence of the Epistle itself (cf. i. 5, 6, 13-15; 
xl. 13; xv. 15, 16); and the whole Tubingen theory of a 
twofold Christianity in the first century—a Jewish and a 
Pauline, mutually opposed—is a myth, which has no foun- 
dation either in the text of the New Testament or in any 
other early writing, and which a closer and more impartial 
study of the evidence has effectually and finally laid to rest. 
Hence it seems quite unnecessary to discuss here the Ttibin- 
gen view regarding the occasion of this Epistle; indeed it 
was almost unnecessary even to allude to it. 

What, then, was the occasion of the Epistle, and what its 
object! We think that the occasion must be sought in St. 
Paul himself, in his desire to get into touch with the Church 
of the capital of the Empire, and of the Prince of the 
Apostles. We know from himself that he had been long 
anxious to visit Rome (i. 9-13; xv. 22); and from the Acts 
we learn that a short time before he wrote this Epistle, he 
had declared at Ephesus : “I must see Rome also.” And 
now, when he had preached the Gospel “from Jerusalem 
round about unto Illyricum” (xv. 19), and his labours in 
the East seemed to be coming to an end, he hoped to be able 
soon to carry out his long cherished wish (xv. 23, 24); and 
we may naturally infer that during his three months’ sta 
in Corinth (Acts xx. 3), his thoughts turned often to the 
great city by the Tiber. He had still, however, some fear 
that he might never see it (xv. 31), and, at any rate, he meant 
his stay there to be brief (xv. 24). What wonder, then, if 
in these circumstances he decided to write a letter, which 
should testify his love for the Roman Christians, and serve 
as an introduction to them, in case he ever succeeded in 
visiting them? And as Rome was the centre of the Empire, 
in touch with the most remote parts of the civilised world, 
and no one knew better than St. Paul the strategical im- 
portance of a great city as a centre for the propagation of 
the Gospel,’ he decided to write no ordinary letter, but one 
that should furnish the Christians of Rome, and through 
them the Christians of the world, with what is really a 


7 This is clear from his eighteen months’ mission in Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 11), and his three years’ mission in Ephesus (Acts xx. 31). 
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carefully prepared treatise on the Christian faith. Such 
seem to have been the circumstances that called forth the 
Epistle, such its occasion. We may add that perhaps its 
production at the particular time, during the three months’ 
stay in Corinth, may have been partly due to the fact that 
a Deaconess of Cenchreae, one of the ports of Corinth, was 
about to visit Rome, and would convey the letter to its 
destination (xvi. 1). 

From all that has been said, it will be seen that the 
Apostle’s main object, in writing the Epistle, cannot have 
been to refute any error of the Roman Christians on a point 
of faith, since no such error existed ; nor to oppose a Pauline 
form of the Gospel to a narrow Jewish presentment of it, 
for this theory of a twofold form of the Gospel in the early 
Church is opposed to all the evidence we possess, and is now 
generally abandoned. Neither did he intend to write a 
treatise touching upon all the main points of his ordinary 
preaching, for fundamental doctrines, such as the Blessed 
Eucharist and the Resurrection of Christ, which we know 
formed part of his Gospel (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23-25; xv. 1-8) are 
either not mentioned at all or referred to only in the most 
casual manner. Clearly, too, he does not write with a view 
to imparting the rudiments of the Christian faith, but 
everywhere supposes a sound knowledge of them, and writes 
to put his readers in mind of what they already knew (xv. 
15). What, then, was his main object? Most probably 
to supply his Roman readers, and through them the Chris- 
tian Church of the period, with a confirmation and defence 
of the Christian faith, not indeed such a defence 
as an apologist for Christianity might make to-day, but 
such as appeared to him most necessary or useful in the 
special circumstances of that time. Let us now glance 
briefly at the Epistle, and see whether its structure and con- 
jents are readily and naturally explained by such an object." 

The leading proposition of the dogmatic portion of the 
Epistle, seems to be that set forth in i. 16, namely, that the 
Gospel, or the Christian faith, is “the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek” (or Gentile); and, as the sequel shows 
(cf. iii. 23), that proposition is to be understood in the sense 


* Cf. Cornely, Introd., Vol. I1I., p. 464 sq. 
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that there is no other efficacious means of salvation. In other 
words, justification and salvation are to be attained only 
through the Gospel of Christ, and in it they are open to 
all. This proposition is then proved negatively and posi- 
tively. Negatively, by showing that neither the heathens 
nor the Jews had attained to justice and salvation : not the 
heathens, for though they had a natural knowledge of God, 
they allowed themselves to fall into idolatry, and then sank 
into shameless sensuality (i. 18-32); nor the Jews, for 
although they had revelation to guide them, they com- 
mitted the same sins which they condemned in the heathen, 
and their own Scriptures proved that they had not found 
the way of salvation, nor attained to true justice (ii. 1— iil. 
20). Positively, by showing that true justice, independent 
even of the Mosaic Law, as the Law itself and the prophets 
had foretold, comes gratuitously to all through faith in 
Jesus Christ, who redeemed mankind, and whom the Gospel 
makes known to men (ili. 21-30). Having thus set forth 
and established the efficacious power of the Gospel and the 
eratuitousness of salvation for all through faith in Christ, 
the Apostle proceeds to show that this doctrine is not 
opposed to the Jewish Scriptures, but rooted in the Old 
Testament. For Abraham was not justified by any works, 
but gratuitously by faith; and David declares the gratui- 
tousness of justification. And the fact that salvation 
is open to all, is proved from this, that Abraham was justi- 
fied while yet uncircumcised, like the Gentiles; and the 
promises made to him and his seed that he should be heir 
of the world, were made before the promulgation of the 
Mosaic Law and quite independently of it (iil. 31—iv. 25). 

Having thus established, in the first four chapters, the 
necessity and efficacy of the Gospel for salvation, and shown 
how this doctrine had its roots in the Old Testament, the 
Apostle proceeds, in the next four, to show the excellence 
of this salvation through Christ, by pointing out the fruits 
of justification, in other words, the happiness and glory of 
the Christian. Christians, reconciled to God through faith 
in Jesus Christ, enjoy peace and the hope of the glory of 
the sons of God, gaining more in the second Adam than 
they lost in the first (v. 1-21); they are delivered from the 
slavery of sin (vi. 1-23); freed from the bondage of the Law 
(vii. 1-25); and, finally, as born again in Christ, adopted 
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sons of God, and co-heirs of Christ, destined, if they suffer 
with Him here, to reign with Him hereafter in eternal 
glory (viii. 1-39). 

Up to this point, the Apostle has been engaged in estab- 
lishing the eflicacy of the Gospel, and setting forth the ex- 
cellence of its fruits; in other words, in proving and enfore- 
ing the proposition of i. 16, that the Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation to everyone that believeth, whether Jew 
or Gentile. He now turns aside, in chapters ix.-xi., to 
discuss a question closely connected with this subject, 
namely, the exclusion, in great part, of the Jews from the 
Christian Church. To many Christians—and it must be 
remembered that it is for Christians St. Paul writes—this 
exclusion of the people of God from the Messianic Kingdom 
must have appeared a serious difficulty, and some of them 
inay have been tempted at times to doubt whether the Chris- 
tian Gospel, which the Jews rejected, could indeed be the 
Gospel of God; and the Christian Church, the Messianic 
Kingdom which the Jewish prophets had foretold. The 
Apostle, therefore, takes up this question, and shows first 
that God’s promises were never made to all the carnal chil- 
dren of Abraham, but to his descendants through one son, 
Isaac; hence that the present exclusion of the greater part 
of the Jewish race from the Christian Church and the 
blessings promised to Abraham’s seed, was not opposed to 
the Divine promises, nor any argument against the Church 
(ix. 1-29). Next, he points out the cause of this exclusion, 
namely, their refusal to believe in Christ, and shows that 
their unbelief had been predicted by their own prophets, 
who had also declared it to be culpable (ix. 30—x. 21). 
Lastly, for the consolation of Jewish Christians, he dwells 
upon the fact that, as in the days of Elias, there was still a 
remnant of faithful Jews; God had not entirely rejected his 
chosen people or forgotten His promises to their fathers, 
and before the end they shall be efficaciously called to the 
Christian Church, after the fullness of the Gentiles shall 
have entered in (xi. 1-36). Here the dogmatic portion of 
the Epistle ends. The moral portion is taken up with 
various exhortations, which inculcate the necessity of vir- 
tuous living, proving that the justifying faith of the dog- 
matic portion must be a living faith that blossoms into good 
works (cf. Gal. v. 6). 
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Such, in outline, seems to be the argument of the Epistle. 
It will be seen, even from this rapid summary, that its 
structure and contents can be satisfactorily explained, 
without supposing any error in the faith of the Roman 
Christians ; and if they can, then the very remarkable praise 
bestowed upon that faith, not merely in one but in several 
parts of the Epistle, and the complete absence of any trace 
of error that would naturally account for the production of 
such a work, are altogether in favour of this explanation. 


J. MacRory. 





Cand Reform. 
II. 


OF recent years the world has grown familiar with attempts 
to deal with the Land Problem by taxation. Since 1885 
numerous experiments of this nature have been made in 
Germany, the United States, the British Colonies, and lastly 
in England itself. Although the underlying principle is 
substantially the same in all cases, there are still some very 
appreciable differences in matters of detail. Particularly 
noteworthy is the point that in some instances the legisla- 
tion is retrospective. From the ethical point of view the 
retrospective effects of legislation of this kind appear in- 
defensible. But the matter is debatable at least within the 
limits within which retrospective legislation has been 
hitherto anywhere adopted. As the extent to which retro- 
spective legislation in this matter could possibly be defended 
is practically negligible, I shall not weary my readers by 
discussing the point here. I consider that the purpose 1 
have in view, that of investigating how far taxation con- 
tains a solution of the Land Problem, will be best served 
by concentrating our attention on the English legislation, 
and striving to determine how far it has actually removed 
the evils which we have seen to be connected with our pre- 
sent land system, and how far it can justly be extended so 
as to remove these evils completely. 


1In order to guard against possible misconception, it may be well 
to state here expressly that whenever in the course of this article I 
make use of such an expression as ‘‘ the unearned increment should 
go to the public,’’ I do not mean to convey that the land-owners are 
acting unjustly in appropriating the unearned increment at present. 
The land-owners are entitled to appropriate the unearned increment as 
long as the existing conditions of land-ownership prevail, and they are 
quite within their right in making the best they can out of all the 
privileges and facilities which the law affords them. But it is one of 
the chief objects of the articles I have been contributing on the Land 
Problem to show that the existing conditions of land-ownership can 
justly and ought in equity be modified to the advantage of the public. 

D 
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The famous Lloyd George budget of 1909, which passed 
into law in 1910, enacted four distinct land taxes : (a) The 
Increment Value Duty which imposes a tax of 20 per cent. 
of the increment of land values after 1909, payable when 
the land is sold, leased for more than fourteen years or 
transferred at death; and, in case of land which does not 
change hands, at periods of fifteen years. (b) The Rever- 
sion Duty, a tax of 10 per cent. of the benefit accruing to 
the lessor at the expiration of a lease. (c) The Undeve- 
loped Land Duty, an annual tax of $d. in the £1 on the 
site value of undeveloped land, 7.e., on land that has not 
been developed by the erection of dwellinghouses or of build- 
ings for the purposes of any business, trade, or industry 
other than agriculture, or is not otherwise used bona fide 
for any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture. 
Land, the site value of which does not exceed £30 per acre. 
is exempted from this tax, as is also land that is being kept 
free of buildings in pursuance of any definite scheme for 
the development of the area of which the land forms a part. 
(d) The Mineral Rights Duty, a tax of 5 per cent. on the 
rental value of all rights to work minerals and of all mineral 
wayleaves. The rental value on which this tax is levied is 
the amount received in rent or royalties in the last working 
year in cases where these rights are leased ; where the owner 
chooeses to use these rights himself he is required to pay 
the tax on the amount he would receive in rent or royalties 
if he had leased them. 

Before discussing these taxes in detail, we must carefully 
note two distinct, legitimate objects of taxation. One is 
to provide funds for defraying necessary public expenses ; 
the other is to exercise what may be called a directive in- 
fluence on the working of society. The first calls for no 
special mention here, it is admitted by all, and however 
bitterly people may grumble against the taxes they have 
to pay, they must confess that taxes to the necessary amount 
must be paid by somebody, even though they may wish that 
the somebody was anybody other than themselves. The 
second object to be aimed at in taxation, although not so 
generally appreciated nor even so commonly accepted in 
theory, has nevertheless been always recognised in practice. 

Taxation is constantly adopted as a means of restraining 
practices, noxious or dangerous, to the public well-being. 
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The most confirmed advocates of Laissez faire would scar 
cely urge the principle beyond the spheres of commerce and 
industry. Nor does there appear any reason why taxation 
may not be used to counteract the untair advantages which 
some individuals or classes in the community may happen to 
enjoy over others. It is one of the prime duties of the State 
to provide equitable, and, as far as possible, equal oppor- 
tunities of well-being and advancement for all its subjects, 
as it is also to secure that the goods of the community, while 
remaining in private possession, shall be used to the public 
advantage. Now the most convenient means which the State 
can adopt for discharging these duties is discriminate taxa- 
tion. It has to levy taxes anyway for a distinct purpose 
altogether, viz., for raising public funds, and by a certain 
amount of discrimination in this matter it can do much to 
equalise opportunities, and to encourage the publicly pro- 
fitable use of the nation’s resources, or, what comes to the 
same thing, to prevent them from lying idle or being waste- 
fully or mischievously expended. 

Here we find one of the most important canons of taxation 
—regard for the effect of specific taxes on the general wel- 
fare. But when it comes to the practical application of 
this canon we find ourselves in the regions of interminable 
controversies. Interested parties will continuously inveigh 
x gainst such discrimination, while equally interested parties 
on the other side will demand that.the discrimination be 
tnade more pronounced. Fortunately we are not called on 
to engage in any of these controversies here. The point for 
us to note is that the principle of discriminate taxation, 
that is of taking account of the effect on the public welfare 
in the adjustment of taxes, has been always fully recognised 
in practice. 

The position of the State in the matter of levying taxes 
may be described most clearly in the following manner. To 
enable it to discharge its duties towards the public, it 
requires a certain amount of funds which it has the right of 
exacting from its subjects. In doing this, however, it must 
take into account both the rights of individuals and the 
interest of the nation as a whole. It must see that no 
individuals or particular classes are unduly oppressed, but 
it must see likewise that the public prosperity must not 
suffer more than is absolutely necessary. Obviously, since 
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as has been already remarked, a foremost duty of the State 
is to promote the general well-being, if, without violating 
its duty towards individuals, it can levy certain taxes that 
are not only harmless but even positively beneficial to the 
public, it is bound to do so. 

We may return now to the consideration of the land taxes 
of the 1909 budget. If we were to judge by the passionate, 
wordy warfare that raged round these taxes, and the dogged 
persistency with which their passage into law was resisted, 
we should be led to conclude, that, if not grossly unjust as 
their opponents affirmed and reiterated ad nauseam, they 
were at least drastic in principle and enormous in amount. 
In simple truth the most severely criticised of them were 
only a paltry attempt to vindicate a diminutive first instal- 
ment of the public rights in land against traditional power- 
ful interests. The fact that they attracted so much atten- 
tion and provoked so much uncompromising opposition 
afiords us the most convincing evidence of the extent to 
which the British Legislature is still dominated directly or 
indirectly by special, interested classes. 

In view of what I have already written on the subject, it 
is not likely that IT shall be now suspected of recommending 
the single tax policy. Iam fundamentally at variance with 
that policy on the point of the rights of existing owners. 
But except where it would violate these rights its proposal 
that land values increasing concomitantly with the growth 
and development of society should be appropriated by the 
State for public expenditure, appears to be an ideally equit- 
able method of raising taxes. I have already laboured to 
show that the present land-owners should not be permitted 
to appropriate any of the natural increase in land values 
beyond what is represented in the present market value of 
their lands, and as I do not wish to go over the same ground 
again, I must refer my readers to a former article’ for a 
statement of the reasons on which I based that view which 
I take for granted here. 

The first two taxes, therefore, of the 1909 budget, the 
Increment Value Duty and the Reversion Duty, are perfectly 
equitable in principle. The chief objection against them, 
strange to say, is that they do not go far enough. Only 20 


2** The Right to Rent and the Unearned Increment.’’ Tue Irisn 
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per cent. in one case and 10 per cent. in the other of the 
natural increase is taken for the public, where in all fair- 
ness the entire increase should be so taken. At first sight 
this may seem a most unreasonable objection. If the entire 
increase is due to the public, then surely there ought to be 
no objection against taking a bare 10 per cent. or 20 per 
cent, of it. One-fifth or even one-tenth of a loaf is better 
than no bread. Moreover, seeing that there was so much 
difficulty in taking so small a fraction, it might very reason- 
ably be feared that it would be utterly impractical to attempt 
to take the whole or even a larger fraction. 

It is a fact nevertheless that the very smallness of the 
attempt to capture the unearned increment of land values 
for public purposes has done more than anything else to 
render these efiorts difficult to justify and even positively 
injurious. It is not only that it is very hard to put people 
off with 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. of their just claims. If 
that were all then, although we might complain reasonably 
enough that the tax did not restore perfectly equitable con- 
ditions, we should still admit that it went some way towards 
doing so, and that, therefore, it was good in itself, so good 
indeed that our only complaint would be that we had not 
more of it. But that is not all by any means. The sting 
of the objection is that the tax as actually fixed at 20 per 
cent., in the case of the Increment Value Duty and 10 per 
cent. in the case of the Reversion Duty, is calculated to 
hring discredit on land taxes altogether, since in the event 
the tax has been found unequal to the expenses incurred 
in raising it. Although the whole of the natural increase 
in land values should belong properly to the public, and 
therefore to take 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. of it from the 
present land-owners would be no injustice, it would still 
be a bad policy to take that amount if the expenses of the 
process exceeded the receipts. One-fifth or one-tenth of 
a loaf may be better than no bread, but not if we had to 
pay an exorbitant price for the fraction of a loaf. 

Even in the most favourable conditions, where, for in- 
stance, land values doubled themselves every twenty-five 
or thirty years, the capture of the increasing values could 
show but very meagre results for the first two or three years, 
even if the entire increase were captured. How much more 
meagre and almost insignificant must these results be, when 
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only 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. of the increase is captured. 
Against this also we have to set the great expense of col- 
lecting the increase. Is it any wonder that for some years 
at least the receipts from these taxes are more than eaten 
up by the vast expenses which their collection entails? Or 
that the opponents of land taxes should be able to boast, as 
they have been doing recently in their criticisms of the 1913 
budget, that the portions of the 1909 budget which they 
opposed were complete failures’ Of course it may be said 
that it is the nature of these taxes to increase with time, 
and that given a sufficient number of years in which to 
mature, they will be found to yield a respectable net profit 
to the public. That may be true, or it may not; at best it 
is only a very unconvincing plea of justification for taxes 
by which up to the present the public has been notoriously 
ataloss. In plain language it means that we should submit 
to a certain loss now in the hope that at some problematical 
future date we, or our successors, may enjoy profits that can 
never be anything considerable. At any rate, by the time 
that these taxes can begin to be profitable for the public 
and therefore in any way to justify their existence, the con- 
tinual losses they will have entailed will have completely 
discredited them in the public estimation. From this point 
of view there can scarcely be any doubt that it would have 
been better to leave the land taxes untouched rather than 
to introduce such a paltry half measure, which, carried in 
the face of so much opposition and yielding only negative 
results in the way of revenue, must do much to discredit 
land taxes altogether in the estimation of the public, and 
make it more difficult to extend to its legitimate limits a 
principle which apparently has been found a failure in its 
experimental stages. 

it would be quite different if, instead of 10 per cent. or 
20 per cent., the entire natural increase in land values had 
been taken by taxation, as might be done justly and equit- 
ably on the only principle on which the taking of 10 per cent. 
or 20 per cent. could be defended, viz., that the natural 
increase in land values should go to the public rather than 
to the land-owners. 

As for the objection that the opposition to the fuller 
measure of taxation would be insurmountable, seeing that 
it was so bitter and persistent even against the 10 per cent. 
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and 20 per cent., that appears to be altogether fanci- 
ful. The principle would be quite the same. The 
opposition would be confined to precisely the same interested 
parties who opposed the measure actually carried, and no 
one supposes that they could make their opposition any- 
thing more extreme or uncompromising that it was. They 
simply did all they could in the way of opposition, and they 
could do no more no matter how heavy they felt their 
burdens were being made. ’ 

Moreover the public appropriation of the entire natural 
increase in land values would be only the application of an 
intelligible principle which would readily bring conviction 
to everyone whose intelligence was not warped by personal 
interest in land ownership, whereas a 10 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. tax could only appear an arbitrary burden laid 
specially on land-owners, which could easily be contended to 
be excessive and inequitable. It could scarcely be defended 
on the intelligible ground that the natural increase of land 
values should go to the public, for then ordinary people 
would want to know why the Government permitted a class 
of private individuals to deprive the public of four-fifths 
or nine-tenths of a revenue which was its right, and we may 
be sure that precisely those who are opposed to every species 
of land tax would be most emphatic in calling attention to 
this anomaly. 

It must be confessed that the absence of a definite, intel- 
ligible principle behind the land taxes of the 1909 budget 
was a cause of great moral weakness, and must remain a 
great obstacle to the extension of land taxes until the public 
right to the natural increment in land values is explicitly 
vindicated. I do not mean to suggest that the 20 per cent. 
tax was in itself unjust or unjustifiable. On the contrary, 
I believe that a far higher tax, anything up to the entire 
amount of the unearned or natural increase in land values, 
would be perfectly just. But that principle of justification 
could not be applied to the taxes in question, for then it 
would be unjustifiable to stop short at 20 per cent. As a 
matter of historical fact it is noteworthy that Mr. Lloyd 
George gave that principle a very wide berth in discussing 
his famous land budget. He had plenty to say on the 
rapacity of land-owners and always managed to say it with 
vigour and picturesqueness, but he never enunciated a dis- 
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tinct principle on which his 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. tax 
could be justified, with the natural consequence that it could 
be easily represented as a vindictive attack on the land- 
owning interests of which he appeared to constitute himself 
an uncompromising antagonist. 

The third of the 1909 land taxes is of quite a different 
nature. It is not an effort to capture for the public any 
value or increase of value which does not properly belong 
to individual owners. It is rather an attempt to render the 
property affected by the tax more serviceable for the general 
requirements of the community. Certain forms of property 
—land in this instance—are singled out for special treat- 
ment on the ground that the practical effect of the special 
taxes will be specially advantageous to the community. As 
[ have laboured to show, this is a perfectly legitimate 
function of taxation. But as I have stated also, the appli- 
cation of the principle is liable to be accompanied by grave 
difficulties and extremely bitter controversies. It is impos- 
sible to find a solution which will be deemed satisfactory by 
all parties. ; 

In general it may be said that in order that a tax may 
be justified on the ground that it is specially advantageous 
to the community, two conditions are required: 1. It should 
not be gravely burdensome on the particular class of pro- 
prietors specially affected; for, while every citizen must be 
prepared to take his own share of public burdens, even to 
the extent of taking exceptional burdens in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, it would not be fair to compel any individual 
or class to make grave sacrifices for the public welfare which 
others are not called upon to share, without affording them 
corresponding advantages from the public resources. 2. The 
public advantages secured by the tax should be proportioned 
to the burdens imposed on the particular class or classes of 
proprietors. I think it is reasonable to judge of the justi- 
fication of the Undeveloped Land Tax by these two tests. 
And the first certainly does not appear to prove the tax in- 
equitable. For considering all the pertinent circumstances 
of site values a tax of }d. in the pound, with a view to 
mitigating the appalling social evils with which the un- 
developed condition of favourable sites is associated, cannot 
be regarded absolutely and in itself as excessively burden- 
some. 
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When we apply the second test, however, we find that 
the case becomes much more questionable. It is hoped that 
the effect of this tax will be to prevent owners of building 
and business sites from keeping them idle in the expectation 
of receiving higher prices for them in the near future. If 
that hope were realised to any considerable extent, it would 
undoubtedly mean a great public advantage. But notwith- 
standing the very many exemptions provided for in the Act 
itself, the incidence of this tax remains extremely wide and 
affect numerous cases in which this effect cannot be reason- 
ably looked for. 

Naturally, when owners perceive that they have to pay 
on the value of their property, they will be inclined to turn 
it to some immediate use that will secure them an income 
rather than continue paying on highly-valued property 
from which they are receiving no present advantage. But 
in many instances sites have a comparatively high value, 
not because they are in immediate demand, or that if 
utilized immediately they would produce an income pro- 
portioned to their selling value, but because it is anticipated 
that the demand will grow and that in some years they can 
be made to produce incomes so much higher as to run up 
their present market value to a figure beyond anything their 
letting value could account for. Now all property of this 
kind will be affected by the Undeveloped Land Tax. The 
owners will be compelled to pay a special tax, although the 
special public advantages which must be taken as the justi- 
fication of that tax cannot possibly be realised in their cases. 
They cannot for the present use their land for building or 
business sites except at ruinously low rates of remuneration. 
The only effect of the tax, as far as they are concerned, is 
to take so much from them from which their fellow-subjects 
are exempt, and to reduce the present value of their pro- 
perty. For evidently land of that kind, which cannot be 
turned to immediate use and which has to bear a consider- 
able tax, must deteriorate very much in selling value. 

Many regard this as the most satisfactory feature in the 
Undeveloped Land Tax, because by reducing the speculative 
value of favourable or promising sites it diminishes to that 
extent the force of the obstacles to the reasonable access to 
these sites. The higher the speculative value of land, the 
greater will be the price charged for its enjoyment. What- 
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ever, therefore, tends to reduce its speculative value tends 
likewise to render land more easily available for use. That 
is true, and that is certainly one good effect of the Undeve- 
loped Land Tax. But observe how it is obtained. These 
sites not only have speculative values, but these values have 
very often been actually speculated in, bought and sold, or 
retained bona-fide, just the same as any other market value. 
The owners certainly have strict rights to these values. To 
look for public advantages, therefore, from the reduction of 
the value of these sites is tantamount to aiming at confiscat- 
ing so much of the owners’ rights. The entire evil arising 
from these speculative values could be obviated by confiscat- 
ing the values altogether. But as no one would think of 
proposing this, why then should anyone think of confiscating 
part of the speculative value in order that part of the evil 
might be obviated. If the principle is just at all, we cannot 
reasonably shrink from its consistent and thorough applica- 
tion. Of course, a certain reduction in the speculative 
value of sites might be justified by other greater benefits 
secured by the Undeveloped Land Duty, which brought 
about benefits accruing from the reduction itself. But the 
question here is not about such other benefits, but about 
benefits accruing from the reduction itself. That reduction 
is itself an evil, and to seek its justification in any good 
effects that may be obtained through it is simply to contra- 
dict the elementary moral principle not to do evil that good 
may result. 

It is, therefore, a valid objection against the Undeveloped 
Land Duty that it imposes grievous burdens in cases, where 
the particular public advantages, which might be expected 
to justify such burdens, cannot be realised. If the burden 
were only incidental to the operation of the tax and affected 
only a few exceptional cases it might be ignored, since 
isolated burdens of that kind are inevitable in every general 
scheme of reform. But it is far otherwise, and belongs to 
the very substance of the Undeveloped Land Duty. People 
often speak as if nothing but the extortionate exactions of 
land-owners prevented hordes of builders from setting to 
work at once on all the desirable sites in the country. Land- 
owners are responsible for a good deal, surely there is no 
need for exaggeration. In reality the amount of land suit- 
able for building and other specially valuable purposes for 
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which there is an immediate demand, and which, therefore, 
is kept out of use only by the unreasonably high prices in- 
sisted on by the owners is very small in comparison with 
all that would be classed as Undeveloped Land in the sense 
of the Act. And of this small amount again only a fraction 
could be expected to be made much more accessible by the 
influence of a tax of a $d. in the pound of its value. 

On the one hand, therefore, the Undeveloped Land Duty 
is too comprehensive, since it imposes burdens in cases where 
its special object cannot possibly be attained, viz., where 
there is no immediate actual demand for sites; and, on the 
other hand, a tax of 3d. in the pound is altogether too low 
to be effective to any extent for its special object in cases 
where that special object might be realised, viz., in the case 
of sites for which there is an immediate, actual demand. 
It must be evident that, while its incidence remains as wide 
as it is at present, this tax cannot be raised sufficiently to 
make it practically effective for its special purpose without 
proportionately increasing the injustice against the land- 
owners who should not properly be subjected to it at all. 

Critics of the 1909 budget contend that the Mineral 
Rights Duty is not strictly a land tax at all. At all events, 
unlike the Increment Value Duty and the Reversion Duty, 
it is not an attempt to recapture from land-owners some- 
thing which does not rightly belong to them, and, unlike the 
Undeveloped Land Duty, it does not seek its justification in 
its influence towards rendering land more readily available 
for purposes of general necessity and utility. It is a tax 
levied for the ordinary purpose of raising revenue, and it 
is contined toa special class. Mr. Lloyd George was pleased 
that it was to be confined to a very small class. It is frankly 
a tribute levied’ on the owners of certain mining rights. 
Under many aspects this tax seems to have much to recom- 
mend it. From the fiscal point of view, as Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out in his budget speeches, it is enormously in its 
favour that it cannot in the slightest degree prove a 
hindrance to industry, and that its incidence cannot be 
shifted from those on whom it was intended to fall. Speak- 
ing in defence of its equity and justice, Mr. Lloyd George 
said : “ All Task is that out of the 1s. 2d. they (the owners of 
royalties) should spare 3d., and yet, in view of this, we are 
told that this is a vindictive and oppressive proposal. .. . 
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As we are providing for growing social needs, is it unfair to 
ask those gentlemen who are making money out of the com- 
munity, out of the aggregation, out of the enterprise and 
industry of the community—is it unfair to ask them for a 
fair return in respect of the fruit of that industry?” Such 
a method of arguing is specious enough, but a dangerous 
fallacy lies hid in the vagueness of the “ fair return.” Why 
should 1s. in the pound be regarded as a fair return? Or 
why should any special return be regarded as fair in this 
case, which is not exacted equally from all other “ gentle- 
men who are making money out of the community, out of 
the aggregation, out of the enterprise and industry of the 
community!” It will be remembered that this argument 
has been used with far more logical consistency by Single 
Taxers in connection with all forms of charges in the use 
of land. If land values—in this case represented in royal- 
ties and rent for wayleaves—which are due to the aggrega- 
tion, enterprise and industry of the community, belong to 
the public, the only logical, and the only just course as well, 
must be to take it from the land-owners altogether and 
hestow it on the public, as Single Taxers contend should be 
done with all land values so created. There is simply no 
sense in saying that these gentlemen should be asked to 
make a fair return for the enjoyment of fruits which they 
should not be allowed te appropriate. If the land values in 
question belong in justice to the public, why should we be 
satisfied with any mere return of that kind? Or why shculd 
we speak of asking anyone for a fair return where there is 
question simply of vindicating for the public something of 
what rightly belongs to it ? 

On the other hand, if Mr. Lloyd George admits, as he 
must, since otherwise he could never consent to take so 
sparingly of it, if he admits, that the fruits of land due to 
the aggregation, enterprise and industry of the community 
rightly belong to the owners of the land, all his eloquence 
about the possible inequitable enclosure of this land in certain 
instances, and about the ease and security with which the 
owners of royalties and wayleaves enjoy abundant incomes as 
contrasted with the hardships and dangers with which miners 
toil for a miserable pittance, can be intended only for the 
production of stage effects and the creation of popular pre- 
judice against the victims of his budget. It certainly affords 
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no justification for exacting a special tribute of 1s. in the 
pound. Why should this special class in the community be 
singled out to be victimised? There is no certainty that 
they are particularly qualified to bear the burden without 
feeling it. Nor is there any reason for supposing that the 
tribute in their case would be to any extent more socially 
desirable than in the case of any other form of unearned 
income. If it is unearned, as it is, then let it be taxed like 
every other unearned income. Wherever it is particularly 
high, as it is in many cases, then let it bear whatever taxes 
it may be deemed desirable to levy on high incomes generally. 
If it should appear that too large an amount of the wealth 
of the community is being absorbed in the shape of royalties 
and rent for wayleaves, without labour or forethought on 
the part of those who are enriched by it, the reasonable and 
natural solution would be to restrict these imposts strictly 
to the limits set by justice and equity. There is nothing in 
the nature of things, although unhappilv there is much in 
the nature of party politics and well-established privilege, 
to prevent this solution from being applied at any moment. 
If it were applied long ago, no one would have suffered any 
injustice, and the public would be immensely better off 
to-day. Every year that sces it unapplied, the public finds 
itself laden with fresh permanent burdens. It is hard to 
believe that politicians are serious in their declamatory 
outbursts against these burdens on the public, seeing that 
they do not stir a hand to curb them where, according to 
every dictate of justice and equity, they ought to be curbed. 
It is preposterous to speak of levying tribute while silently 
foregoing what might be demanded in strict justice. 
Besides it is utterly unjustifiable and would be extremely 
dangerous as well to levy tribute on incomes simply on the 
ground that they are enjoyed with little or no labour. 

{t is unnecessary to remind anyone at present that as an 
attempt to provide even a partial solution of the land pro- 
blem, the land taxes of the 1909 budget have failed com- 
pletely. The evils: which I mentioned in a former article 
as associated with land ownership are practically as 
pressing to-day as they were in 1909. What we have to 
consider now is, whether these taxes can be made successful 
by increase or modification. 
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As we have seen already the Increment Value Duty and 
the Reversion Duty have failed simply because they were 
adjusted at too low a rate. If instead of 10 per cent. and 
20 per cent. these taxes were fixed at 90 per cent. or 100 per 
cent., as they might be with the strictest regard for justice 
and equity, they would immediately abolish one of the evils 
to which attention was directed, viz., the constantly in- 
creasing tribute which land-owners are permitted to levy 
on the public. I have said 90 per cent. or 100 per cent. 
because while the ideal rate would be 100 per cent., it might 
nevertheless be desirable to allow the owners retain the 
enjoyment of 10 per cent. or thereabout of the increment 
in order that their interests may be stimulated in securing 
the increasing value. The only point I wish to insist on 
is, that the unearned increment in these cases should go 
practically altogether to the public. It may be noted in 
addition that the tax should apply to all species of lands 
where increments of this kind are really worth considering, 
to mining lands, for instance, equally with desirable 
residential and business sites. 

But there would still remain unaffected the slum evil and 
the impracticability of giving effect to any scheme of general 
utility in connection with the land, except in accordance 
with the wishes and with the private interests of the land- 
owners. It appears to have heen expected that the Un- 
developed Land Duty would prove of service in this respect. 
It seemed reasonable to hope that it would encourage build- 
ing, and that in general people would be induced to turn 
their land to use, seeing that it would be only an unprofitable 
expense as long as they allowed it to remain idle. Anyone 
who entertained hopes of this kind must be sorely dis- 
appointed with the result. Nor does there appear any pos- 
sibility of effectively amending this tax. It cannot be in- 
creased, for that would only mean to augment the inequit- 
able burdens which it already lays on so many. Neither 
can it be modified to any advantage, simply because we are 
here face to face with an evil of so complicated a nature as 
not to be susceptible to remedy by taxation. 

Finally, the Mineral Rights Duty is of no use in this 
matter. It aims merely at getting for the public a small 
portion of the incomes derived from royalties and rent for 
wayleaves. And certainly it does not accomplish anything 
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further. It does not even pretend to have any efiect on the 
use to which land is turned. 

The 1909 land taxes, therefore, have left the land diffi- 
culty practically untouched. By increasing the Increment 
Value Duty and the Reversion Duty, these taxes may be 
amended so as to provide a remedy for one specific evil out 
of the many at present grouped together under the general 
heading of the Land Question. But glaring evils would 
still remain, and substantially the real land problem would 
be unsolved. 

There remains now only what I have called the principle 
of Regulation, and to that I believe we must look for a 
means of solving the entire land problem. I do not claim 
that it will or can provide a ready-made solution for every 
detail of the problem. But it can do away with the funda- 
mental difficulty connected with ownership, which up to 
the present blocks the way against every project of land 
reform, and it will leave the representatives of the nation 
free to apply whatever detailed schemes of reform they may 
deem advisable. 

The principle calls for no long exposition. It is ex- 
tremely simple, and means only that the State should insist 
on its indefeasible right of regulating or controlling the 
use of land in the interests of the community as a whole. 
In the exercise of this right the State would doubtless feel 
obliged to abolish private ownership of land in many in- 
stances, of course with reasonable compensation in all cases. 
But the abolition of private ownership of land is by no 
means an essential point in the principleof regulation. What 
is essential is, that, whether abolishing or tolerating private 
ownership, the State should claim and exercise the right to 
interfere in connection with the use of land whenever and 
in whatever manner the public interests may suggest. 

Tt may seem that State interference of this kind would be 
unjust, seeing that the rights of land-owners have been 
for a long time regarded as practically absolute, so that it 
has come to be recognised that the land-owner, like every 
other owner, can do what he likes with his own. To inter- 
fere with that right now may appear like confiscation, since 
in restricting the right of free disposal, it would imply the 
negation of real ownership altogether. The answer is that 
if ownership of land has been practically absolute for a 
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long time that is due simply to the culpable remissness of 
the State, through which undoubtedly certain privileged 
individuals and classes have been enabled to inflict a mighty 
wrong on the community, a wrong which has now become, 
as it were, stereotyped in the permanent claims of the 
owners on the land so much more valuable than they need 
be if they had been properly regulated long ago. But no 
right has or ever could be established, whether on the part 
of the State to continue neglecting its duty, or on the part 
of the land-owners to continue appropriating what should 
properly go to the public. Just as through the carelessness 
and mismanagement of a steward, a man’s property may 
he dissipated “for a number of years during which others 
may grow rich by being allowed to enjoy fruits of the pro- 
perty. which a capi ible ‘and energetic steward would secure 
for his master. The amount so ‘dissipated would be lost to 
the owner of the property for ever, but no right would be 
created for the steward to continue his misn nanagement, or 
for these others to go on reaping additional advantages 
from such mismanagement. 

Anyone who has given an impartial consideration to the 
Single Tax policy cannot fai! to be convinced that it would be 
ideally equitable in its proposal that all land values should 
be made public property, thus equally benefiting every 
member of the community, were it not for the fact that it 
would be an injustice against the present owners. The 
existing rights of land-owners, therefore, stand in the way 
of the ideally equitable distribution of the advantages of 
the land amongst all the members of the community. But 
if we cannot have what is ideal, we should aim at getting 
as near it as possible. This we can do by reducing the 
owners interest in, and power over, land to the lowest limits 
consistent with the rights they actually possess. While, 
therefore, we must maintain the rights of land-owners, we 
should maintain also with equal emphasis that these rights 
are strictly limited, as they are, and that owners should not 
be allowed to appropriate the fruits of the land further than 
their rights fully warrant, nor to determine the use of land 
solely according to their own inclinations and to the detri- 
ment of public interests. Thus we may perceive what 
ought to be the two-fold object of State regulation in respect 
to land, viz., to limit the receipts of owners from their lands 
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and to secure that the land itself shall be used to the public 
advantage. 

At present an assessment of land values is being made. 
The values now determined should be made the highest limit 
of the owners’ future receipts, and all further increase in 
land values should be made available for public purposes. 
No injustice would be inflicted on the owners for, in being 
allowed the present value of their lands, they would get all 
they are entitled to in the strictest equity. 

This could be done by taxation, and perhaps in our pre- 
sent circumstances taxation would be the most convenient 
method of doing it. The special feature of the principle of 
regulation is what it could accomplish in addition. The 
State should be empowered by Act of Parliament to transfer 
and appropriate land, and to determine its use whenever 
and in whatever manner the interests of the community may 
demand, the only conditions being (@) that the owner should 
be secured either the value of his land as determined at 
the general valuation, or its selling value at the time of the 
State interference, whichever should happen to be the 
lowest; (b) that the existing occupier or user of the land 
should be compensated for disturbance. Such an Act would 
really confer no new right on the State. It would be merely 
the explicit enunciation of a right which it has always neces- 
sarily possessed, but which has now become obscured through 
being too long unexercised. 

By virtue of this Act all the obstacles which the private 
ownership of land places in the way of reform would be 
obviated. Power could be conferred on municipal authori- 
ties, or even with suitable restrictions and safeguards on 
private speculators where that should seem more desirable, 
to set about a scheme of providing suitable sanitary dwel- 
lings for the present inhabitants of slums without waiting 
to satisfy the cupidity of the owners of the building sites, 
or allowing them to increase their-exactions until they had 
forced their unfortunate victims to their former pitch of 
destitution and squalor, as in the present condition of things 
they are free to do. = 

In England at present agricultural land is receiving a 
sreat deal of attention, and rival policies of “ Peasan* 
Proprietorship” and “Permanent Tenancies under the 


State” are very widely agitated. I am not concerned to 
E 
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say which of these policies would be preferable, or even 
whether either would be really desirable. But whatever 
policy be ultimately selected to put an end to the present 
disquieting position of agriculture, it would be found to 
be an incalculable economy for the nation to have 
the position of land-owners definitely settled beforehand. 
With an Act such as I have suggested in existence, the 
position and claims of the owners need cause no difficulty 
nor entail any unnecessary expense. The scheme decided 
on, whatever it should be, could be put in operation imme- 
diately, the owners being paid at most the registered net 
value of their land. As matters now stand, owing to the 
legal figment that the land-owners can block the way as 
long as they like, they cir cause almost insufferable delay, 
and consent only when, a: in Ireland, their good will has 
been purchased by fat “bonuses,” to be paid at a heavy 
sacrifice by the emancipated agriculturists themselves, or 
by the general public. 

It is not necessary to go through the various schemes of 
reform in detail; anyone can see for himself how the prin- 
ciple of State regulation would operate, and, as it were, clear 
the way for each. Where land is now devoted to uses that 
are detrimental or unprofitable to the community, the State 
could interfere, and insist on its being turned to other uses, 
provided only that the owners’ receipts therefrom be not 
diminished by the interference beyond the limit already 
specified. ‘The need for new sites for dwellings and busi- 
ness premises would no longer afford land-owners an oppor- 
tunity of squeezing so much out of the general resources of 
the community. The discovery of desirable pleasure or 
health resorts could not be seized upon as a means of adding 
to their rent rolls. The minerals still lying hidden in the 
bosom of the earth need not await their sanction nor satisfy 
their exactions before being allowed to be placed at the ser- 
vice of the public. In general the constantly growing riches 
adhering in so many ways to the land would go to benefit 
the community rather than to enrich a few ‘fortunately 
circumstanced individuals. 


J. KELLEHER. 


























Che Scriptural Cheories of a Forgotten 
Father of the Irish Church. 


Tue Gaelic renaissance, going on at present in many fields 
of activity, may mean some day a revival of ancient Gaelic 
theology in the broadest sense of the word. Even in Ireland 
St. Thomas we know, and Lehmkuhl we know, but who is 
Duns Scotus? The latter, so far as his theological influ- 
ence is concerned, is little better than a name. It is the 
same, if not worse, with our treatment of other Gaelic 
theologians of the past, of scholars like Scotus Erigena. It 
is with the hope of reviving interest in the Gaelic past of 
theological studies, and of giving a small impulse to their 
due appreciation that the writer directs attention to one 
who in these days is amongst the most forgotten of Ireland’s 
ancient scholars. I refer to St. Aileran the Wise, of 
Clonard. Turning to Migne’s “ Latin Patrology,” Vol. 80, 
p. 328, one feels in reading his work the strange sensation 
of immediate contact with a forgotten past; one almost 
receives the advantage of attending a brilliant lecture in 
the seventh century in the old-world School of Clonard. 
Nor is it any undue partiality that may prompt our 
appreciation of the fragmentary relic of St. Aileran’s 
erudition, his Mystical Interpretation of the Genealogy of 
Our Lord. The prefatory remarks of the editors of the 
“Patrology”” deal in superlatives. They regret the little 
that remains from the writer’s pen, but they assert that 
from this tiny vestige one may infer the theological lion. 
Nor is this eulogy surprising, when one remembers the 
circumstances of the time. This was the golden age of 
Trish scholarship. The cycle of Ireland’s brilliant scholar- 
ship extended from the sixth to the thirteenth century. 
This period earned for Ireland the highest encomiums. In 
that age the western isle was at once the university and the 
sanctuary of Europe. The title—Island of Saints and 
Sages—has come from without, and in our own days the 
writer of the article, Education, in the “ Encyclopedia 
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Brittanica,” an organ which is not suspected of partiality 
towards things Irish and Catholic, admits that on this 
epoch the lamp of learning was extinguished in the con- 
tinent, but gave some fitful gleams in England, while in 
Ireland it produced a more enduring flame. 

To properly estimate the work of St. Aileran we must 
form an idea of the influences that were at work in his 
case; we must try to reconstruct in some limited degree the 
programme of studies for the ancient Irish schools. We 
have historical grounds for assuming that in Ireland in 
those days the seven liberal arts were cultivated. These 
Were grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, comprising the 
trivium of the old Roman course, and the more advanced 
quadrivium, consisting of arithmetic, astronomy, geometry 
and music. They were called the liberal arts, whence we 
get our phrase, liberal education, because they comprised 
the studies befitting a free man. We have still the old 
significance of the name in the distinction between liberal 
and servile works, with which moral theology deals in 
determining the works forbidden on Sunday. 

Those liberal branches were cultivated in the ancient 
Irish school because they were useful, as are almost all 
studies, for a proper appreciation of Scripture, the central 
study of these days. Some of the subjects must not be 
altogether understood in the modern sense of the terms. 
Geometry was understood in a wide sense to include even a 
knowledge of the medicinal properties of the herbs growing 
upon the earth. Other names also, like astronomy, had a 
very different content to what they possess to-day. Rhetoric 
would imply the cultivation of the ancient languages. 
Latin was cultivated; it was written with a limpid and 
idiomatic grace by St. Aileran. Greek was cultivated; 
witness the erudition of Scotus Erigena. Even Hebrew 
and Egyptian are intelligently quoted in his Epistle on the 
Paschal question by St. Cummian Fada, implying at least 
some acquaintance with those languages. This fact need 
not surprise us if we remember that even Egyptian visitors 
to Ireland are referred to in the Litany of Angus the 
Culdee. Side by side with this cultivation of foreign 
literature we may take it that the native pagan literature 
of Ireland was not forgotten. Its heroic sagas, and bardic 
tales, and various poetical metres are included in those 
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strange miscellanies which have survived like the Book of 
Leinster, which is a varied collection of Scripture and sagas 
and lives of saints. 

Philosophy, too, was not neglected as an auxiliary science 
for the proper elucidation of God’s dealings with men. 
Presumably it was the Greek Neo-Platonic philosophy 
which formed such an important part of the mental culture 
of Scotus Erigena. ‘The theological writings of those days 
were not systematized with the rigid precision of the 
Aristotelian method; they bore traces of the imagery and 
poetical philosophy of the School of Plato. But the end of 
all these studies in the monastic school was the proper 
understanding of Scripture. They had a deeply 0d 
purpose, and for this nothing was more directly suited than 
God’s word. The marginal comments on the Scripture, to 
be found in Irish glosses in many a Continenta) library, 
formed the embryonic theology of those days. Scripture 
is the foundation of the dogmatic superstructure, and, when 
the philosophic mind begins to comment on its inner mean- 
ing, the work of theology commences. Moral Theology was 
contained in rudimentary embryonic forms in _ those 
commentaries. It was not then as much divorced from 
Scripture as the science is in these days. In the works of 
some moralists there is scarcely a reference to Scripture; 
it meets the fate of scaffolding, which is ignominiously cast 
aside and forgotten, when the structure has been reared. 
The danger is that moral science, divorced from the high 
moral ideals of Scripture is in the hands of some writers 
little better than a frigid catalogue of sins for the benefit 
of confessors, but, as an ethical code for the edification of 
the Christian, it is next to useless. In those early days the 
Scripture supplied not merely the dogmas to be believed, 
but the morals to be practised. The Word of God was the 
source of abundant moral homilies. 

As to the text-books and authorities utilized in the 
Schools, our list cannot be in any degree exhaustive. We 
have knowledge of them only through limited quotations 
in the scant number of extant works. The writings of St. 
Hilary of France, the Moralia of Gregory the Great (a rudi- 
mentary Moral Theology), Jerome, Augustine, Origen, 
Philo the Jew, the Author of the Imperfect Work, 
Josephus—these are some of the favourite authorities of 
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those days. The six last-mentioned writers are everywhere 
cited by St. Aileran the Wise. 

The home where St. Aileran dispensed his stores of 
erudition was the School of Clonard, in Meath, the oldest 
and greatest ancient college. It was called the Alma Mater 
of the saints of Erin, of those who, owing to their prominent 
missionary work, were called the twelve Apostles of 
Ireland, men like the two Brendans, the two Ciarans and 
the two Columbas.* We read of it as having 3,000 students, 
five times the number of students in Maynooth, its worthy 
successor of to-day. It was founded in the sixth century 
by St. Finnian, and there died St. Aileran about the 
year 664. 

Lecturing in open-air classes to a vast multitude of 
students gathered together on the grass from their rude 
cells which resembled soldiers’ tents, sowing their own corn, 
and fishing for their own fish, self-supporting, and dis- 
tributing their wisdom and hospitality gratis, these 
monastic sages taught and prayed and worked. We can 
form an idea of the scholarly lectures in those days by 
studying the extant fragment of St. Aileran’s writings, a 
work which for its penetration and erudition, concentrated 
on a special point of Scripture, resembles a German mono- 
graph of modern days. The subject is a Scriptural theme, 
which above all others is barren for most minds—the 
Mystical Interpretation of the Genealogy of Our Lord. 
For most men the genealogy which deserves to be perpetu- 
ated in the Gospel is a mere jingle of words, which tire by 
their quaint repetition, full of sound, but signifying to 
their minds nothing. 

It is worth while if our ideas could be enriched by some 
possible interpretation, and to the curious a mystic sense 
given to these ancestral names cannot fail to be interesting. 
In the introduction which is characterized by a sublime 
eloquence, Aileran worthily extols the subject of his 
treatise. Amongst patriarchs He is the Patriarch par 
excellence, amongst priests the Priest, amongst judges the 
Judge, amongst prophets the Prophet, amongst chiefs the 
Chief, amongst apostles the Apostle, amongst angels He is 
the Angel of great counsel. He is foreshadowed in all these 


1 (Healy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars, p. 201.) 
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dignitaries of the Old Testament. With a subtle taste for 
brilliant paradox that would be envied by G. K. Chesterton, 
the writer refers to the God of whom he discourses as the 
Beginning Who has no origin, and the End Who has no 
consummation. All the great characters of the Old Testa- 
ment that are briefly recapitulated in the Lord’s genealogy 
figured and foreshadowed the God-Man. Aileran’s method 
is to take the meanings of the Hebrew proper names, which, 
indeed, in the first instance often symbolized the character- 
istics of the individuals, and to show that they typify 
attributes of the Lord. “His generation who shall 
narrate? ”—especially his Divine generation, and the same 
is true to some extent even of his human generation. But 
st. Aileran tries to remove the veil from part of this 
mysterious genealogy. Here are, in substance, some of his 
mystic interpretations. 

Abraham (signifying father) was a figure and a prophecy 
of Him who is the “ Father of the world to come” (Isaiah, 
ix., 6). Jacob, as his name and works signify, is a figure 
of the strong Supplanter of Satan. Judas signifies the 
confessor to the Father’s glory. Phares foreshadowed the 
judicial Divider of the sheep from the goats. Sara typifies 
the Dawn of justice, which Abraham yearned to see, and 
obtained his wish. Esron foretells either the Arrow 
sharply directed against all evil, or else the mystic Door 
generously open to all guests. Aram symbolizes the Chosen 
One, who was born from sin without sin, and preserved 
Himself free from all taint of sin. It may be, also, noticed 
in the phrase, “ born from sin,” how, as was possible at this 
early time, Aileran was in error concerning the doctrine 
regarding the sinlessness of the Mother of God. Naasson 
points forward to the great Prophet, who sees the past, sees 
Abraham yearning to behold His day, sees with true divina- 
tion the hidden present, for example, the secrets of the 
heart, sees the future for he gives the challenge, “ destroy 
this temple and in three days I will raise it up ” (St. John’s 
Gospel, ii., 19). Booz (signifying strength), the Omnipo- 
tent One, who was to draw all things to himself; in weakness 
He became more ‘strong, in death more living, in humility 
more sublime. Obed—the Man of service to all humanity. 
Jesse the Fire cast upon the earth. David foreshadows the 
Desirable one, the Beautiful above the sons of men (Ps. 44, 
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3). Solomon the Peaceful one, who gives His peace, yet in 
another sense brings uncompromising war, as He hates the 
peace of passions slumbering in sin; He brings the sword 
for the recalcitrant flesh (Matt. 10, 34). Roboam signifies 
the breadth of the Catholic peoples. Asa—the Remover of 
sin. Josaphat—the Judge of all humanity. Joathan— 
the Perfect Being. Achaz—the Converter of men. 
Ezechias—the Comforter, who said to fearing men—* Have 
confidence, I have overcome the world” (St. John’s Gospel, 
xvi.-33). Manasses—the Forgetter or the Forgiver of sin. 
Amon—the Faithful one. Josias signifies the burning 
fervency of the Lord. Achim—the fraternal qualities of 
Our Saviour. Eliud mystically figured what the name 
signifies, “ He is my God.” 

There follows a distinct practical application of the 
genealogy, which is characterized by as much ingenuity as 
the speculative interpretation, which we have considered. 
In those days men were not content with mere doctrinal 
knowledge; after having obtained this necessary founda- 
tion in Scripture, the immediate suggestion was—Go thou 
and do likewise. In this way arose the Homilies, and the 
moral treatises of the time. As an example of Aileran’s 
special method, the reader is recommended, while consider- 
ing Jacob, the supplanter, to supplant in turn the “old 
man” often dormant, but sometimes active in himself. 
While considering Judas, it is suggested from the name 
that the reader’s duty is to practise the praise of the Lord. 
While studying Phares, the Divider, he is reminded that 
his duty is to divide his vices from his virtues, and a similar 
moral application is made in regard to the characteristics 
of the other ancestors of the Lord. 

One of the points of interest in Aileran’s work is that it 
enables us to form a theory as to the school of Scriptural 
interpretation favoured in ancient Ireland. It was not the 
literal School of Antioch; in all probability it was the 
allegorical School of Alexandria. As in other respects, the 
ancient Irish Church in Scripture had a kinship with the 
Orient. Aileran everywhere cites Origen, the great genius 
of the Alexandrian School. When we remember that his 
college of Clonard was the mother-house of the Saints of 
Ireland, we have grounds for concluding that the great 
schools founded by these disciples, such as Bangor, the All 
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Hallows’ College of those days for its foreign missionary 
zeal, Clonfert, the great Clonmacnoise, and Lismore, also 
bore the impress of the Scriptural teaching of the Alma 
Mater. As nature may be regarded as a symbol suggesting 
God, or a vast allegory of the Divine, so was the Old Testa- 
ment in the Orient and the Occident, in Alexandria and 
Clonard, considered as a mystic work, across whose pages 
there was flung the majestic shadow of the future Messiah. 
To trace beneath the veil His lineaments was a labour of 
love, which exercised the piety, and called forth the 
mgenuity of the Christian mind. 

We can best understand the general Scriptural method 
in the Irish Schools by recalling the mode of procedure of 
their great Alexandrian Master, Origen. “Applying to 
Scriptural exegesis the philosophical principle of Plato 
concerning the three elements in man—body, soul, and 
spirit—he distinguished a material, an animal, and a 
spiritual sense. In practice a two-fold distinction alone 
was used by Origen—the material or literal, and the 
spiritual or allegorical sense. According to him all things 
in Scripture bore a hidden, allegorical sense, but some 
matters, even in the Gospels, could not bear a literal sense, 
for, from a close examination even of separate words, he 
thought he was justified in concluding that certain things, 
taken in the literal sense, were impossible or irrational. . . . 
Origen accordingly compares the Scriptures to a field 
containing a hidden treasure; as the surface of the field 
contains all manners of common grasses, while beneath one 
might find the more valuable deposit of gold or jewels, so 
too was it the business of more profound minds to penetrate 
beneath the superficial sense to the deeper meaning. It 
was their duty to see in the material type the spiritual 
antitype.”* 

It may be said that the method of Aileran and of Origen 
is too ingenious to be true. It can be freely admitted that 
mystical and allegorical interpretations have their dangers 
and limitations. Resemblances may be sought and found 
between the Messiah and certain descriptions of the Old 
Testament, and yet these connections may not be intended 
by the Holy Ghost, but may be the product of the human 


2‘*The Mass in the Infant Church,’ by the present writer, page 63. 
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imagination. This is unjustifiable, unless it is frankly 
admitted by the interpreter that he is using Scripture in a 
merely accommodated sense. This, then, is the danger of 
the mystic interpretation that in some way an allegorical 
sense may be read into a passage that is not susceptible of 
that precise meaning. To an ingenious mind, or a poetic 
imagination all things are in some way similar. In such an 
unpromising subject as a broom Dean Swift could find a 
symbol of humanity; its inverted condition, with its 
branches underneath and its stem overhead, was to him a 
figure of the topsy-turvy faculties of man when the lower 
passions dominate and the intellect lies beneath their sway ; 
that, which sweeps all manners of rubbish, and in so doing 
becomes soiled, typifies man, who is reforming abuses, and 
very often is contaminated with the very faults which he is 
brushing aside. However, the limitations and dangers of a 
method do not prove its uselessness, nor earn for it contempt 
except from the ignorant. For those who may be inclined 
to ignore the mystical sense of St. Aileran, it may be helpful 
to recall the example of St. Paul, how he gave an allegorical 
interpretation to the story of Sara and Hagar, how, in 
consequence, the New Testament countenances the regard- 
ing of the Old Testament as a veiled Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
For them, also, it may be well to recall that in the Hebrew 
nation in ancient days and even in the time of Christ, as 
we know from His words, names were not, as now, mere 
means of identification, but they were often symbols of one’s 
characteristics in life. In that way the name signified to 
Aileran’s mind the patriarch’s life, and both symbolized the 
future God-Man, towards whom all things looked forward, 
just as all events since His time date back to Him. 

The search for the spiritual sense of the Old Testament 
is almost lost sight of in these days of Higher Criticism, 
when the material sense is paramount, the question of more . 
or less enlightening dates, and the details of the natural 
life, and the environment, and the language of the 
particular time. A critic may be well versed in the petty 
things of the purely material side of Scripture, he may 
tithe mint and anise and cummin, and may leave the 
weightier things, the spiritual sense, and its result, the 
spiritual life. Dates and documents, authors and king- 
doms, history and literature are interesting and useful 
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details, but from the view-point of eternal salvation, the 
real purpose of Scripture, they do not greatly matter, and, 
generally, touch only the fringe of the Scriptural message. 
In a somewhat similar, though much less exalted case, 
theories as to whether Homer was one or several may come 
and go, but the beauty of his poetic composition remains 
unafiected. The modern critics in their consideration of 
the Scriptures may not afford to scoff at the methods of the 
ancients, and form absurdly exaggerated notions of their 
own very subordinate rdle—the material rdle of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the Christian Church. If 
in some cases Aileran’s allegorizing of names and persons 
might have been ungrounded, at any rate it served to recall 
many of the beautiful attributes of the many-sided, or 
rather, the infinite-sided Person of the God-Man. It thus 
deserved to be read in the Monastery of St. Gall on the 
Feast of Christmas, as is noted by the editors of Migne’s 
“ Patrology ” in their introductory note to this work. 

The treatise of Aileran is but a single specimen of the 
excellent qualities of Ireland’s ancient schools. It is not 
for any advanced learning that they merit their highest 
title to fame. Not that in this respect, also, they were 
without distinction. The sphericity of the earth, an 
alarming doctrine at the time, as it seemed to imply anti- 
podes that did not sin in Adam, was taught by Virgilius of 
Salzburg; it seems implied also in Dicuil’s explanation of 
the more enduring brightness and the longer days of 
northern lands. The latter, in A.D. 825, gave a minute 
description of Iceland long before a.p. 860, when 
Norwegians and Danes claimed the honour of “ discover- 
ing” it with its books and croziers, presumably Irish. The 
principle merit of the schools, however, is not so much the 
advancement, but the conservation of existing knowledge. 
Whether it was in the preservation of linguistic erudition, 
in the Greek of an Erigena, in the Latin prosody of a 
Dicuil, in the Hebrew and Egyptian of a Cummian, whether 
it, was in conserving in bardic sagas the history of the pagan 
Celts, and furnishing, practically, our only source of 
information concerning the predecessors of the European 
peoples, whether it was in the writing of the history of men 
and the nation in their Biographies and Annals, whether, 
above all, it was in the preservation and explanation of the 
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inspired Word of God, in all there was the pre-eminent 
merit of the conservation of knowledge in dark and evil 
days. To form a correct idea of Ireland’s intellectual place 
amongst the nations at the time, we must remember the dark 
back-ground of the continent, and in the heightened con- 
trast her fame shines with increased lustre and brightness. 
When Gaul was overrun by barbarian Franks, when Italy 
and Spain were devastated by Goths and Vandals, when 
Britain was re-paganized by barbarian Angles, Saxons and 
Danes, when Austria was swept by Asiatic nomads like the 
Huns and Magyars, when Scandinavia, Russia, and even 
Germany lay still under pagan darkness, Ireland in that 
dark age showed a high degree of learning and civilization. 
The tenebrae of barbarism reigned ia Europe. One by one 
the lights of science and faith were extinguished. The 
sacrament of knowledge and sanctity was transferred to 
[reland, where it rested as on an altar of repose, until in 
later times, and in the hands of Ireland’s numerous and 
intrepid missionaries, it was taken back to the Continent, 
and shed its light and its benediction throughout Europe. 
GARRETT PIERSE. 
St. Paul Seminary. 























Che Cesting of Christ by the Devil. 


A Study in Semeiology. 
I. THe CHARACTER AND WORKS OF THE DEVIL. 


Tue Angelology and Demonology that once found favour 
with the Jews are seen in their best form in the 
Book of Tobias, and in their worst in the Kab- 
balah. Nearly every writer in the Old Testament 
makes some kind of reference to the angels, fallen or un- 
fallen, and every writer in the New does the same. There 
were many easy transitions in the passing of the Synagogue 
into the Church, but none was easier than the transfusion 
of the ideas about good and evil spirits from the one to the 
other. In the extant writings of the Apostles there are 
found abundant references to devils and their chief, and 
wherever found, they have this common feature, that they 
are introduced in a way that precludes the idea of newness, 
and shows that they are but the expression of age-long 
beliefs and traditions, taken up and assimilated by 
Judaism, and carried on, substantially unchanged, by 
Christianity. Too often the upholders of the solidarity 
of the two Testaments omit this point in their argument. 
In course of time, some Christian conceptions of Satan and 
his hosts assumed a grotesque and even a loathsome form, 
while among the Jews there is evidence to show that Origen 
(in John iv.) was right when he charges them with degrad- 
ing the cult of Angels and the cult of the New Moon to the 
level of angelotatry and lunar idolatry. 

In the Middle Ages a large space in the time-table of 
the theological student was allotted to the study of Chris- 
tian Angelology and Demonology; and it is only fair to say 
that in treatises bearing on this subject, notably in the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, the character 
and functions of the devil and his legions are sketched 
with no excessive use of the black crayon, “but with the mani- 
fest intention of giving the enemies of God and the human 
race their due. 
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Among these writers there is absolute agreement as to 
the tremendous power wielded for weal or woe by good or 
bad spirits in virtue of their intellectual nature. The 
“natural” capacities of Lucifer and the section of angels 
who fell with him were taken for granted. On this point 
there was far more unanimity than on the nature of the 
sin which caused their ruin. The authority of “ the Angelic 
Doctor ” was the main element in enforcing the conclusion, 
now universally accepted, that the sin was pride, but what- 
ever the blinding effects of pride may be on our composite 
nature, it left the proud angels with all their transcendant 
“natural” gifts unforfeited and fully retained without 
eclipse or diminution. This tribute to their powers seems 
to be implied in the warning of St. Paul to men, not to enter 
the lists with such formidable foes without putting on “the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the upper spaces ” (not 
“heavenly places”) (Eph. vi. 11, 12; cf. Eph. 1i. 2.) The 
trumpet call to arms that follows shows that the Apostle 
appreciated the strategic and fighting powers of him whose 
abilities as a commander were unabated under the standard 
of rebellion. 

Lucifer was seen by the Son of God to fall not as a dark 
meteoric stone, but as “lightning” from heaven (Luke x. 
18). In his changed condition, the only thing he was 
stripped of was the super-natural equipment which was 
super-imposed on his natural endowments, and which, when 
taken away, left the mental sub-structure intact. When 
Satan went as Judas went “to his own place ” (Acts i. 25), 
he remained what he had ever been, an intellectual spirit, 
capable of the highest flights of thought and of the closest 
analysis of evidence, and yielding unwavering assent to 
demonstrated truth. 

In the matter of the will of the reprobate spirit, the 
Scholastics were on more difficult ground. The change 
from the attitude of benevolence towards God to that of 
malevolence and malignancy had to be explained. In the 
hour of his righteousness, Satan adhered with all the im- 
pulse of affection to the God who was the wltimus finis of his 
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will. That strong tendency he broke, the moment his free 
will gave utterance to the “ Non Serviam ” (Jer. ii. 20) of a 
rebel subject. This bond sundered, God suffered him to 
fall from his high estate. Weighted with the grievous sin 
of pride, he fell from the happy place of probation, the 
ante-room to Heaven proper, to the pit he had digged for 
himself, God so concurring with the inevitable doom, that 
He may be said (1) to have shown no mercy, (2) to have 
shown only justice, (3) to have cast the rebel off and made 
him miserable for ever. Here is fuel for hate. Justice 
can cause more contristation—to use the very effective word 
of Lord Bacon—than injustice, and can therefore excite 
more resentment and hate on the part of the sufierer. 

This Scholastic view of the psychology of the devil cannot 
be expected to meet as much acceptance as the Christian 
belief in his personality, but it is a view deserving of con- 
sideration, and not to be lightly set aside. 

The theological conception of heaven as the place where 
only love reigns, and of hell as the place where only hate 
prevails, has many supporters even outside theological 
circles. If love and hate were to exchange places, then 
“fruitless and unflowering hell,” according to Swinburne, 
would be straightway turned into “splendid and sonorous 
heaven.” The different character ot these two places or 
states is shown in the character of their two main occu- 
pants. God is the Sovereign Lover enthroned in Heaven; 
Lucifer is the Sovereign Hater of God and man holding 
sway over all other haters, angelic and human, who have 
followed the lead “of the spirit that now worketh in the 
sons of disobedience ” (Eph. ii. 2) into impenitent sin, and 
have reached the same goal of changeless hostility to all 
that is “ called God or worshipped ” (2 Thess. ii. 4). Between 
the two classes of reprobate haters, the angelic spirit and the 
human soul, there is this marked difference, that the first 
turned at the synchronous moment of transgression and 
punishment, from love to hate, instantaneously, while the 
latter, though in an analogous state of revolt, has, as a rule, 
so many other things to attend to and care for on earth, 
that the consequences of its rebellion are not borne in on it 
at once, and fail to make a full impression until the hour 
when it stands face to face in the disembodied state with 
the Divine Accuser and Judge. Then, if not before, the fires 
of the hate of God are lighted, never to be extinguished. 
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His love is cast out of the soul with the insulting assurance 
that it is never going to be asked toreturn. Thus justice is 
supplied with material to work upon for ever, and mercy 
can find no pretence to enter. Endless hate of God is at 
once the correlative and the explanation on man’s side of 
the endless exercise of God’s judgments in hell. 

It is needless to point out that in the writings of the New 
Testament and in the innumerable works of Christian 
asceticism, the supreme hater of all that is good, is not only 
“the eternal devil,’ as Shakespeare calls him, eternally 
nursing an impotent hate towards God, but that his acti- 
vities against the human race which God invites to join 
Him in heaven, are many-sided and never-ending. Deter- 
mined to spite and oust the rightful God and to become 
himself “ the god of this world ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), he makes the 
poor human children of the Father, the targets of his fiery 
shafts (Eph. vi. 16), and goes about his work of destruction, 
with as little scruple but far more astuteness than the 
roaring lion out for a raid on human flesh (1 Peter v. 8). 
Ever bent on slaying souls, he is “a murderer from the 
beginning ” (John viii. 44), and no clumsy fillibuster either, 
easily caught and thwarted in his murderous designs. 
Hence his need to deceive and entrap and pass for a friend, 
and to raise the art of lying to a very high pitch, “ for he 
is a liar and the father thereof” (ibid.) It stands to reason 
that an intellectual agent who makes trapping and killing 
his profession, must, when embarking on a work “ that hath 
no relish of salvation in it,” but is prompted solely by his 
loathing for his intended victim, adopt an almost impene- 
trable disguise to secure his end before he is found out. 

In the Pauline teaching, the veil that is over the Gospel 
is none of God’s making. “It is veiled in them that are 
perishing, in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of the unbelieving that the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ should not break” (not “dawn”) (2 Cor. iv. 4) 
The Power that works in darkness, that calls the darkness 
good and the light evil, is himself in the light, but it would 
ill serve his purpose to diffuse it, and his best chance is to 
hide it under a bushel. In the moral sphere, Satan calls good, 
evil and evil, good, and can ply his dupes with Scriptural 
texts to enforce his opinion, and play on passions till their 
lurid fires become a good imitation of the light of reason 
and religion. 
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In his relations with Christ in the flesh, there was a time 
undoubtedly when he had no sufficient data to go upon, and 
was unable, even with the ancient prophecies before him, 
to answer offhand the question, “ Whose son is he? ” (Matth. 
xxii. 42). Later, “ rerum evidentia coactus ” (Thos. Aq., 
Summa, Pars. I., q. 64, art. 2), he proclaimed Him to be 
“the Son of God” (Luke iv. 41). At an early stage in the 
public life of Jesus, a man of slow and plodding mentality 
could say, “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these signs except God be with 
him” (John iii. 2). For reasoning like this Satan was, to 
say the least, as competent as Nicodemus. A higher claim 
than that of teachership under God was to be afterwards 
made, and proofs of the higher were to be given, quite as 
cogent as the proofs of the lower, and Satan was as little 
likely to dispute the evidential value of the later as of the 
earlier “signs.” The charge against Jesus was that He 
had “ made Himself the Son of God ” (John xix. 7). About 
the making of this claim, there was no doubt possible to 
any observer, man or devil; about the validity of the proofs 
that Jesus had given to justify His language and to estab- 
lish His claim, doubt there was in the minds of some at 
least of His human tormentors, but there could have been 
none in His angelic arch-enemy who had marked His every 
word and scanned His every deed with the unflagging 
interest of hate of holiness, and had applied his relentless 
logic, to the challenge of Christ, and found it unanswer- 
able, “I said I am the Son of God. If I do not the works 
of my Father believe me not; but if I do them, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works ” (John x. 38). Interpret- 
ing aright the lesson of these words and wonders, the devil 
must have arrived by his incomparable powers of observation 
and intuition at the conclusion, “ Truly this was the Son 
of God” (Matth. xxvii. 54), but the doubt impossible to 
him was sedulously fostered by him in the hearts of his 
human dupes, who, if they had known what he knew, 
“ would not have crucified the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. ii. 8). 
And it was this ignorance of theirs which, instigante 
diabolo, gave him his chance of Deicide, and glutted for a 
moment his undying hatred of God. ; 

The power of the devil over the bodies of men is a common- 
place in Christian hagiography and has strong warrant 
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in many pages of the Bible, but it is his success in the work 
of temptation or luring souls first to a moral lapse and 
then to final destruction, that strikes the most tragical note 
in the record of his campaign against God and His 
creatures. 

The betrayal of Jesus by Judas, the first incident 
in the history of the Passion, is emphatically ascribed to 
the devil. “During supper the devil having already put 
into the heart of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, to betray 
him” (John xiii. 2); “ After the sop, then entered Satan 
into him” (John xiii. 27). The evil spirit “ having great 
wrath ” (Rev. xii. 12) is ever busy at his work of knocking 
at the door of the heart, to effect an entrance, not by violence 
but by collusion with the unregenerate ally that is within, 
ready for a parley with the besieger (cf. James i. 14). 
When forced to retreat, he looks for reinforcements and 
“taketh seven other spirits” (Lk. xi. 26) and returns to 
resume the siege and to “enter in and dwell there ” (i//d.). 
This was probably his method with Ananias, who seems to 
have been engaged in a fairly long consultation with his 
wife before he tried to cheat the Apostles. “ But Peter said, 
Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost?” (Acts v. 3). Peter himself and the other Apostles 
were the objects of the vicious attentions of the devil, “ that 
he might sift you as wheat” (Luke xxii. 31). ‘It is by 
reason of his unintermittent efforts to ruin the family of 
God on earth, to empty heaven and to people hell, that 
St. John, in true Boanergian style, pours on him the vials 
of vituperation, “ The great dragon . . . the old serpent, 
he that is called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the 
whole world” (Rev. xii. 9), and roundly declares that he 
is no new hand at it, “ for the devil hath been sinning [not 
“sinneth ”} from the beginning” (1 John iii. 8). In the 
estimation of this Apostle, so colossal were the ravages and 
so signal the success of the — that nothing short of 
the coming of the Son of God could serve to arrest his trium- 


phant course. “To this end was the Son of God manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil” (ibid.). The 
universality of his dominion is shown by the inventory of 
the world, drawn up by the same writer, “ All that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and 
the vainglory of life’ (1 John ii. 16). Our Lord Himself calls 
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the devil, not only “the unclean spirit” (Luke xi. 24), but 
“the prince of this world ” (John xii. 31), and many com- 
mentators are of opinion that in the Temptation of Christ, 
the devil was indulging in no lying boast, and was perfectly 
qualified to execute his promise, when he showed the Man, 
whom he thought at the time to be no more than man, “ all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof ’’ (Matth. 
iv. 8), and added, “ All these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and adore me” (Matth. iv. 9). 

This leads us to a study of the Testing of our Lord by 
the devil. 

+ 


II. Tue First “ Temptation,’ No TEMPTATION. 
Matth. iv. 3. 


It is with a sowpgon of scorn that St. Thomas Aquinas 
rejects the popular view, based on a misunderstanding of 
Is. xiv. 13, that the sin of Lucifer consisted in his aspiring 
to strict equality with the God who made him. The objec- 
tion of the great theologian comes to this—the devil was 
no fool, and only a fool could cherish such an ambition. 
Silly as Eve was in her consultation with the devil, she 
never dreamt, according to St. Thomas, of raising herself 
to the throne of the Godhead. Preachers have before now 
waxed eloquent over the audacity of Satan in approaching 
God, armed with nothing better than three very human 
temptations. Strictly speaking, there were only two real 
allurements to sin, recorded by St. Matthew. Both were 
specific proposals made by the Tempter to the Tempted, 
one of them an appeal to vainglory, supported by a text 
from Scripture, the other a gross solicitation to devil- 
worship. Both were rejected by Christ on the ground that 
sin was involved in each : (1) it was wrong to cause a great 
sensation among men by tempting God to send His angels 
to uphold in mid-air a falling man who had taken a 
desperate leap from a pinnacle of the temple; (2) it was 
wrong to enter into possession of the whole world by with- 
drawal of the adoration due to God alone and paying it 
over as ‘a price to the prince-fiend who made (the offer. 
These points need not be laboured. The question is : Were 
these two transparent temptations addressed by the 


Tempter with the knowledge that the Man be solicited was 
the Son of God? 
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Man can “tempt” God, but with all his blindness and 
folly, man has never been known to tempt God to commit 
a sin. He can try to coax or square or wheedle or “ get 
round” God. He may endeavour to persuade himself that 
he can find God in things from which the All-holy recoils. 
He may parley with God or palter with his own conscience, 
fix times and seasons for repentance, lay down conditions 
for conversion, and satisfy himself in a way that God is 
not looking on some particular occasion, or that secret sin 
is too hidden to be spied upon, or that when a particular 
crisis arises, he can right himself with his Maker and face 
the Judgment-seat with a smirk. But that is about all he 
can do in the way of trickiness, compromise, shuffling, 
trimming, and all manner of self-deception. Whenever 
conscious or semi-conscious of sin, he knows right well that 
God is no party to it, but is holding holily aloof; and if he 
believes in the Deity at all, he does not dare to imagine 
that he has any power to shake the determination or sully 
the holiness of God. “God cannot be tempted with evil” 
(James i. 13), and no sinner is insane enough to try the 
experiment. And what man is wise enough to refrain from, 
an angelic spirit is not likely to do. The problem before 
the Satanic Tempter was not how to make God fall, but, on 
the assumption that the Servant of God he was attacking 
was not God, to make him depart from his God, change sides, 
and become his thrall. “ Everyone that committeth sin is 
the bondservant of sin” (John viii. 34); “He that doeth 
sin is of the devil” (1 John, iii. 8); “ Ye are of your father 
the devil” (John viii. 44). 

The difficulty that can be urged against the hypothesis 
of the ignorance of the devil touching the real nature of 
Christ, is, that, considering the susceptibility of Satan to 
the evidential value of some previous incidents in the life 
of Jesus, it were almost impossible for him not to have seen 
by this time that the Man he assailed was endowed with 
a higher nature that made him impervious to the impact of 
a sinful suggestion. In the accepted harmony of the 
Gospels, the Tempter must have been a witness of the signs 
worked at the Baptism of Jesus, and heard the voice of the 
Father proclaiming Him to be His Son. The difficulty 
cannot be discussed here with the fulness it deserves. The 
prima facie assumption that the Baptism preceded the 
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Temptation of Jesus is, it must be confessed, so strong (cf. 
Mark i. 12), that nobody has taken the trouble to examine 
the opinion of Origen (in John i. 29), or to argue thence, 
as he surely must, that the Temptation of Christ, like the 
temptations of His fellow-penitents in the wilderness, was 
only one episode in the penitential mission that was being 
conducted by John the Baptist. On this supposition, which 
looks much bolder than it is, Our Lord was no exception to 
the rule prescribed by John on the Jordan, that the sinful 
multitude were not admissible to his baptism, unless they 
had first gone through the spiritual exercises of prayer and 
fasting and given proof of their determination to break 
with sin. Before the final renunciation of sin, implied in 
the immersion in the river, many days—forty in the case 
of Christ—were to be spent in seclusion and self-denial of 
every kind. John was no modern Revivalist, content wiuh 
the hysterical declaration of sorrow for sin and adhesion to 
the merciful God, and his penitents entered into his spirit. 
Baptism being the crown of long days of contrition and 
self-abasement, was to come, not at the beginning, but at 
theend. After their baptism, thus well prepared for, their 
stay under their rigorous spiritual director closed, and they 
returned home, fortified not so much by the sacred ordi- 
nance administered by John, as by their painstaking pre- 
paration for its worthy reception. Was it like our Lord, 
it may well be asked, to reverse this order of things, and to 
pose as a Penitent who might be baptised at once by special 
dispensation, and then retire to fast and pray and sustain 
the onset of temptation? Before a final answer is given, 
the whole of this portion of the Gospel history must be re- 
studied with scrupulous and indefatigable care. 

Assuming for the moment that the Divine Ascetic con- 
formed to the universal practice of the sinful crowd who 
flocked to John, it is easily seen, that when He was tempted 
of the devil, the Tempter knew this much about Him and 
nothing more—that His sanctity during the many years 
He had lived as a carpenter’s son in the obscurity of 
Nazareth, was absolutely without a parallel. No observable 
sign or wonder had been wrought by Him, or on behalf of 
Him by God. “John did no sign” (John x. 41). No more 
had Jesus up to this point. The only conclusion that the 
ever-watchful evil spirit could draw from the stainless lives 
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of these young men, was they were both exceeding holy, but 
Jesus the holier far. No wonder the Tempter was ignorant 
at the time of the Temptation of Christ—ignorant, yet 
haunted by the thought that the holiness he saw was 
more than mere humanity could show. 

This leads us to a study of what looks like a bona fide 
effort of the devil to convert this ignorance into knowledge. 
He tested before he tempted, and as the test utterly failed, 
he remained unenlightened, still more troubled and some- 
what desperate. 

A vast amount of time and erudition has been spent on 
the task of making out what kind of sin was the objective 
of the diabolic mind, when the words were spoken, “ If thou 
art the Son of God, command that these stones become 
loaves ” (Matth. iv. 3). A large number of commentators 
seem determined to hear more than meets the ear in the pro- 
posal of the devil, and fancy they see Our Lord assailed 
trom without by “the temptation to gluttony.” That He 
was hungry after His long fast, the devil knew. To ask a 
hungry man to eat is not to “tempt” him. It is his duty 
to satisfy his hunger, if he can. To invite him to do it 
greedily, is a temptation, but there is really no reason to 
think that the devil was blind enough to imagine that there 
would be any excess on the part of the hungry Christ. The 
idea that the “ serpent” solicited Eve to “ the sin of gluttony” 
is now very generally discredited, and there was no more 
likelihood of this sin being committed by the Man in the 
desert than by the woman in the garden. The devil knew 
Christ better than to tempt Him this way. Others are 
inclined to think that the “ temptation ” was in the direction 
of “the sin of self-complacency.” 

At this rate anything can be read into the mind of 
Satan. When the wicked one speaks the truth, as he 
sometimes does, his ultimate intention is doubtless to mis- 
lead in the end, but the truth he speaks is per se the truth 
and notalie. It is really too far-fetched to suppose that 
an eminently sane spirit saw a prospect of inducing the 
Man who, for all he knew, might have it in His power to 
turn stone to bread, or water to wine, to indulge in thoughts 
of “ self-complacency,” when the change was wrought. If 
Christ could do it at all. He must have been conscious of His 
might, and even rejoiced in it, as a miracle-worker is well 
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entitled to do—only with a holy joy. And what reason had 
Satan to think that the joy would be tainted with an unholy 
form of self-love? Again he knew Christ better. No 
rational critic is inclined to charge Elijah with “the sin 
of self-complacency,” when he saw the tremendous effect of 
his words, “ If I be a man of God, let fire come down from 
heaven and consume thee and thy fifty” (2 Kings i. 12). 
Nor was it for the devil to infer, that if Christ had been 
pleased to eat of miraculous bread in the stony wastes, He 
would either proceed to boast of the achievement before the 
one diabolic spectator, or give way to a hidden sin of pride 
in His heart. The truth seems to be that under the fixed 
idea that every proposal of the devil spells “ temptation,” 
and every “temptation ”’ is an incentive to sin, commenta- 
tors on the Gospel are largely agreed that the proposal to 
turn a heap of stones into a heap of loaves, if assented to by 
Christ, would have been rightly construed by the Tempter 
as some form of moral obliquity. But why! The conversion 
of stone into food is not a malum in se, nor malum quia pro- 
hibitum. Bread laid on the table of a long-fasting man who 
is “an hungred” is a good thing in itself and good for him 
and in no way falls under the head of “ forbidden fruit.” 
Our Lord might easily have acted on the suggestion of the 
devil, and who shall say that this worst enemy of His would 
have been so perverse as to have seen a “sin” in the act? 
Probably at this juncture nothing was farther from the 
thought of the devil than to tempt to sin. He had some- 
thing more important to do, first. He wanted to know who 
the Man was—and this was not “temptation,” but a laud- 
able curiosity, wheresoever found, in good or evil spirit. 

Our Lord Himself finds no fault with this first suggestion 
of His enemy. He does not hurl it back at him as in the 
two real temptations already referred to. His mild retort 
is that the food of the body was not of such paramount 
importance as His challenger implied. “Not on bread 
alone shall man live, but on every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God” (Matth. iv. 4). It certainly looks as 
if Christ saw nothing sinful in the suggestion, but only 
something so trifling as to be irrelevant and to jar on His 
higher train of thought, as when the disciples pressed Him, 
saying, “Rabbi, do eat. But he said unto them, I have 
meat to eat that ye know not ” (John iv. 32). 
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III. Testinc FoR THE DIVINITY. 
Matth. iv. 3. 


What then did the devil mean? If Satan can be tortuous, 
he can also be straightforward, and perhaps much simpler 
in his language than some biblical scholars are prepared 
to allow. All intellectual beings have this in common, 
that when they are in doubt and think the doubt soluble, 
they would rather have it solved than let it remain. While 
Christ was under his observation in the wilderness, Satan 
could not make Him out. To look at outwardly, He was but 
a man, but a closer study of His perfect sinlessness sug- 
gested the idea that possibly He was more. Groaning 
aloud in His wrestling with God, He probably let the word 
“ Father” often escape His lips, and the devil caught the 
unaccustomed term. Was He then God’s own Son! To 
solve this doubt, the unquestionable innocency of the Man, 
first in His antecedents and now in His agony of prayer and 
fasting, was not enough. No prodigy had yet attested 
who He was. A great sign was wanted, and nothing else 
could allay the doubt in the mind of the fallen angel, who 
was as dependent as man himself, on this mode of demon- 
stration. 

In biblical records, as in general history, there are so 
many sinister associations clustered round the word “ sign,” 
that it has acquired a repute almost as bad as “lying 
wonders ” (2 Thess. ii. 9). This should not be. Christianity 
is a “Sign” writ large. A non-miraculous Christianity is 
the wildest myth that has ever played havoc with the reli- 
gious imagination. It is the same with its Divine Founder. 
A Christ who worked no sign is not the historic Christ. 
It was known to the prophets of old and to the contempora- 
ries of Jesus that when the Messiah came, He would work 
signs (cf. Is. xxxv. 5, 6; John vii. 31). In the days of 
His flesh He said He would work them and He was as good 
as His word. When they were wrought by Him, He 
appealed to them as credentials of His Divine Mission and 
Nature, and He had no other way of impressing the masses 
of men with the truth about either. Jesus Christ could be 
God, without letting any man know. He might move 
among men and never be recognised as being more than a 
perfect man, but on the supposition that He willed to be 
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known to men as God, He had no choice but to do, under 
their eyes, what God alone could do. If He only did 
what other men did, He would be taken to be man; if He 
did extraordinarily well what others did imperfectly, He 
would be taken to be an extraordinary man or “ superman ”’ ; 
if He proclaimed Himself God to those who knew Him in- 
timately and loved Him dearly, He might carry conviction 
to them, but those outside the chosen circle would neces- 
sarily remain unconvinced and would put the blameless and 
legitimate question, “ What then doest thou for a sign that 
we may see and believe thee? ” (John vi. 30). When actually 
put, the question was illegitimate and as impertinent as the 
condition laid down by the doubting Thomas, but if it had 
been asked before, instead of after many of His wondrous 
signs, it was eminently reasonable and would never have 
met with a rebuke. It is not to be supposed that the 
Samaritans when they believed, “because of his word” 
(John iv. 41), that He was “ the Saviour of the world ” (John 
iv. 42), had arrived at full faith in His Godhead. They 
were only on the way to this sublime height, but even on 
these lower slopes they were far ahead of the Galileans, 
whose appetite for signs and wonders was so insatiable 
that it elicited from Jesus, not so much a censure as a heart- 
wrung complaint, “ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
in no wise believe” (John iv. 48). | The words were not 
meant for the nobleman who did believe, but for those who 
did not believe in the healing power of Christ, and for that, 
not very much attestation was required. At this early stage 
of His ministry, there was no question of belief in His Divine 
Nature. Apart from truly miraculous phenomena which 
proved the Lord to be what He said He was, the Divinity 
of Christ, must guoad nos, remain for ever in the region of 
the inaccessible and unknown. Faith indeed “cometh by 
hearing,” and hearing implies speech, and the speech came 
from accredited preachers, but the preaching could not carry 
conviction and would have been justly spurned, had it not 
begun with “ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves know ” 
(Acts ii. 22), and ended with the crowning miracle of the 
Resurrection from “ the pangs of death ” (Acts ii. 24). The 
Man-God that worked no signs was never preached, or if 
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preached, could not have been believed in. He never existed * 
save in the laboratory of the imagination of men who fashion 
to themselves mockeries, delusions, “ vain babblings’’ and 
caricatures. 

That there is nothing intrinsically wrong in granting or 
asking for signs and wonders is quite as clear from the 
Bible, as the abuses sometimes connected with the process. 
Jahwey exacted faith from His chosen people, but never 
ceased by signs and wonders to impress on them the reality 
of His Divine guidance and the duty of obedience to the 
Divine Head of the Theocracy of Israel. The rainbow was 
a sign of His, and the plagues of Egypt, and the burning 
bush and the Name “I AM,” which Moses was to proclaim 
to the children of Israel, and the serpent-rod and the 
leprous hand made clean, and the Red Sea lake made dry. 
“ And it shall come to pass that if they will not believe thee, 
nor hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will 
believe the voice of the latter sign” (Ex. iv. 8); “ And thou 
shalt take in thy hand this rod wherewith thou shalt do the 
signs ” (Ex.iv.17); “ And Aaron did the signs in the midst 
of the people, and the people believed” (Ex. iv. 31). 
Pharaoh was to say to Moses and Aaron : “ Show a wonder” 
(Ex. vii. 9), and the brothers were bidden to do as he 
asked (ibid.). The signs against Egypt were wrought for 
Israel's sake, “ that ye may know I am the Lord ” (Ex. x. 2). 
Often the signs proved ineffectual ; “ How long will they not 
believe in me, for all the signs which I have wrought among 
them?” (Num. xiv. 11). The portent of Sinai ablaze was. 
no antidote to idolatry; “ Did ever people hear the voice of 
God speaking out of the midst of the fire as thou hast heard, 
and live? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation 
from the midst of another nation by tests [not “ tempta- 
tions” ], by signs and by wonders and by war and by a mighty 
hand and by a stretched out arm and by great terrors?” 
(Deut. iv. 34). But effectual or ineffectual, the wealth of 
wonders was still poured forth. “The Lord your God dried 
up the waters of Jordan from before you, as the Lord your 
God did to the Red Sea, that all the peoples of the earth 
may know the hand of the Lord that it is mighty, that they 
may fear the Lord your God for ever” (Josh. iv. 24). As 
Moses displeased not God in asking for a sign to prove his 
leadership, so Gideon found grace in His sight when he 
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prayed, “ Show me a sign that it is thou that speakest with 
me” (Judges vi. 17). With more hesitation, but with the 
same gracious result, Gideon proposed to Jahwey the test 
of the dew-covered fleece and the dry ground and then 
besought Him to reverse the sign, and “ God did so ” (Judges 
vi. 40). The sign given to Eli was that his two sons 
Hophni and Phinehas were both to die “ in one day ” (1 Sam. 
ii. 34). Sign upon sign was given to Saul to relieve his 
uneasiness under the burden of his new dignity (1 Sam. x.), 
and the same favour was shown to the recalcitrant preacher, 
Jonah. The truth of the prophecy of the man of God against 
Jeroboam was established by the withered hand of the king 
and the altar rent and the ashes poured forth, “ according 
to the sign which the man of God had given by the word of 
the Lord ” (1 Kings xiii. 5). Elijah’s challenge to the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal was based on a stupen- 
dous sign. “The God that answereth by fire, let him 
be God” (1 Kings xviii. 24). Not satisfied with the figs 
prescribed by Isaiah for the carbuncle, Hezekiah asked for 
“a sign” that he would recover. The prophet “cried unto 
the Lord” and the shadow on the dial of Ahaz went “ten 
steps backward ” (2 Kings xx. 11). The outstanding sign 
of all, the fall of Manna from heaven, for forty years in the 
wilderness—the wonder which throws into the shade the 
destroying angel, the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night—has not only blunted every weapon of hostile criti- 
cism and made the assailants of its authenticity look ridicu- 
lous, but has produced effects both on the Synagogue and 
the Church which can be only described as everlasting. The 
non-miraculous character of Judaism—as portentous a fiction 
as the non-miraculous character of Christianity—has been 
advocated by some modern Jewish scholars, who, in com- 
plete disregard of the long Confession of Faith drawn up by 
Maimonides on traditional lines, have held that the one 
dogma binding on the Jewish race is summed up in the 
words : “ Hear O Israel: the Lord thy God is one Lord” 
(Deut. vi. 4). Unquestionably Jahwey bade His peculiar 
people “hear,” and abide in monotheism, but the command 
was not promulgated without the accompaniment of signs 
and portents which made the ear disposed to hear, and with- 
out which it would have remained deaf to the bare word of 
the Speaker. Knowing what was in man the God of 
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Israel knew that “the voice of the sign” Ex. iv. 8) 
was a sine qua non for the acceptance by a nation 
of Divine Revelation. No student of the Psalms can pos- 
sibly doubt that their Hebrew authors not only professed 
belief in the injunction to “hear,” but were penetrated 
through and through with the conviction that God sup- 
ported His claim to be heard by a long series of faith- 
inducing, if not faith-compelling wonders. “Remember 
his marvellous works that he has done, his wonders ” (Ps. 
cv. 5). (See a majestic summary of them in Ps. Ixxviii.). 

That this same method was pursued in the New Covenant 
was once a commonplace of Christianity. The subject 
cannot be treated adequately here, but it may be useful to 
point out why some Christians have come to entertain the 
idea that Jesus, the Son of the God of the Old Testament, 
while working signs did not attach much importance to 
them and even tried to divert public attention from them. 
The passage constantly cited in support of this view is 
deserving of detailed examination, and is as follows : 

“Certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered him, 
saying, Master, we want to see a sign from thee. But he 
answered and said unto them, An evil and adulterous gene- 
ration is looking for a sign, and there shall no sign be given 
it but the sign of Jonah the prophet. For as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth” (Matth. xii. 38, 39, 40). 

As might be expected from the character of the chal- 
lengers, the request is formulated rather brusquely and 
arrogantly. A short time before, our Lord had occasion to 
remind the critics and grumblers who dogged His steps 
through His public life, of the phrase used of them by the 
Baptist when they approached this preacher of penance in 
no penitential mood, and in strong contrast with the crowds 
of sinners and harlots “ confessing their sins ” (Matth. iii. 6) 
on the banks of Jordan. “ Ye offspring of vipers,” was the 
greeting they got, “ who hath prompted you [not “ warned ”’} 
to flee from the wrath tocome? Bring forth therefore fruit 
worthy of repentance, and think not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham for our father, for I say unto you 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham ” (Matth. iii. 7, 8, 9). The attack thus publicly 
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made on them before the sinners they despised, rankled 
deeply and was never forgotten. Their mortification was 
increased when they heard Jesus repeat the invective, “ Ye 
ofispring of vipers how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? ’ (Matth. xii. 34), and shortly after, “ An evil and 
adulterous generation is looking for a sign” (Matth. xii. 39). 
The evil in their hearts was as the poison secreted in the 
fangs of a species of viper, and their falling away from 
the spirit of Abraham made them look little better than 
bastard sons of his, “ born of fornication ” (John viii. 41). 
They could hardly have failed to note the perfect paral- 
lelism between the thought and speech of Jesus and His 
Herald, and they were the more incensed, and hardened 
their hearts the more. They were not the men to ask for 
or profit by a sign from Jesus. They had had signs with- 
out number and were none the better, but rather the worse. 
The multitudes were amazed when they saw a man blind, 
dumb and possessed by a devil, released from the bondage, 
speaking and seeing aright, but when the Pharisees heard 
of the sign, they were ready with a most offensive explana- 
tion. “They said, This man doth not cast out devils but 
by Beelzebuh, prince of devils ” (Matth. xii. 24). There was 
nothing wrong in other men, not poisoned against Christ, 
seeking a sign. Our Lord did not reprehend the crowds 
who flocked to Him at Capharnaum for having been too 
eager to see signs—perhaps they were not eager enough. 
“ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs but because ye ate of 
the loaves and were filled ” (John vi. 26). But the Pharisees 
in Matth. xii. came to hear Him and scoff and trip Him in 
His speech, not to ask for signs to help their unbelief. 
Later on, accompanied by the Sadducees, they renewed 
their peremptory request, “ tempting him” (Matth. xvi. 1). 
and met the same rebuff. The only sign they were to get 
was the sign of the final condemnation which awaited them 
when He was risen, and the men of Nineveh were risen, and 
the queen of the south was risen, all to take part “in the 
Judgment with this generation” (Matth. xii. 42) | Con- 
demnation was indeed a sign of wrath and the only one 
they were entitled to. It would come too late to be an 
inducement to repentance or faith, but it would come. Par- 
ticular stress was laid by Christ on Jonah, for the Ninevites 
had repented at his preaching, “and behold a greater than 
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Jonah is here ’ (Matth. xii. 41). The parallelism between 
the disap —— of Jonah and Jesus “ for three days and 
three nights”? (Matth. xii. 40) was a prophecy which fell 
on ms oe ears, and was left absolutely unsupported by 
a miracle. Had it been worked, the demand for a sign 
would have been granted, but the conversion of the chal- 
lengers would have been no nearer, and their farther with- 
drawal from the Christ, made all the surer. If the sign 
were given, they would not see it, but would continue to 
say in their blindness, “ We do see” (John ix. 41), or they 
might have retorted, “ Thou hast a devil” (John viii. 52). 
They could not follow the reasoning of the believing multi- 
tude, “When the Christ shall come, w rill he do more signs than 
this man hath done?” (John vii. 31); and they smiled, as 
superior persons, at the repeated threat, “Ye shall die in your 
sins” (John viii. 24). Signs indeed ! What are his signs worth, 
and how does he work them! What would have satisfied 
the intellectual capacity of the fallen angel w ould have only 
served to exasperate and embitter still more “ the offspring 
of vipers ” and the degenerate sons of Abraham. 

It is very doubtful whether a body of such men, standing 
by the side of Satan in the Testing of Christ in the wilder- 
ness, and witnessing the miracle—had it been worked—on 
the barren stones, would have desisted from all “ natural” 
explanations or theories of sorcery and devilry, and bowed 
down before the Worker of the Sign, but it seems certain 
that what would not have satisfied them, would have satis- 
fied the devil. Would this effect be due to their intellectual 
superiority over him’ That wonder worked, he wou!d 
have known whom he had to deal with in the rest of his 
campaign against his enemy, God. For some good reason 
he was left in the dark, but it were rash to deny the validity 
of his reasoning—If this man be truly the Son of God, let 
him be put to the test, and the only test that will satisfy 
the intellect is a miracle, and a most appropriate and con- 
clusive miracle will be the conversion of stone into bread. 
How else should Satan know except by a sign? Had the 
challenge been taken up, either the truly miraculous 
result would have followed, or Christ would have 
signally failed to effect the transformation. In 
the latter case, it was clear that the tempted one was not the 
Son of God; in the former, Satan could not have argued 
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that the effect was due to the art of nagic, so strongly con- 
demned by the orthodox Jew, and impossible to a man who 
had led the life that Christ had led. Nor could it have 
been ascribed by the devil to a man of God, for (1) “a man 
of God” in the Jewish sense, would have called on God 
to help him, and Jesus was challenged to “command” (Matth. 
iv. 3) the stones without reference to a God above Him; 
(2) God could not have enabled a purely human prophet to 
work such a sign, when that sign was proposed as a decisive 
test of the Divinity of the Doer. 

The Testing failed, and Satan proceeded to play his 
réle as Tempter of a Man who was not yet known to 
be more than man, because He had declined to work the 
sign that would have proved Him to be God. 


MatTrHew A. Power, S.J. 
Edinburgh, 1914. 


Throughout, the writer has largely followed his own judgment in the 
English rendering of the Scriptural texts quoted; and he has adopted 
that spelling of Old Testament proper names which is more in con- 
senance with their original form. 








Che Dawn of the Reformation. 
a Reply. 


To repiy fully to all the questions raised by Father Gogarty 
in his stimulating article under the above title in the July 
issue of this Review’ would occupy more space than the 
Editors could be expected to allow me, and hence I mean 
to deal only with the graver issues, and particularly with 
the inaccuracies. 

1. In his opening paragraph Father Gogarty would have 
us believe that under Henry VIII. the dominating interest 
of the English King in the case of episcopal elections and 
appointments was “an influence fraught with danger,” 
but he overlooks the fact that English monarchs had been 
doing so from the year 1172. 

2. The definite assertion is made that George Browne, 
O.8.A., came to Ireland as a Commissioner of Henry VIII., 
in the year 1535. “Through Cromwell he was commis- 
sioned to cross to Ireland . . . but the Irish paid 
little heed to his commission. Primate Cromer and his 
clergy bitterly opposed him, and Ware records the despair- 
ing letter that he sent [from Dublin} to Lord Cromwell on 
the 29th September, 1535.” Let me at once say that 
Browne’s commission and his supposed letter are mythical. 
They have been proved to be downright forgeries, and were 
actually concocted by the mendacious and dastardly son of 
Sir James Ware, namely, Robert Ware, who inserted the 
story in his “ Life of Archbishop Browne ”—a pamphlet of 
24 pages—published in Dublin in 1681, and re-printed in 
The Pheniz in 1707.2 It is also quoted in the Harleian 
Miscellany, V., 595-606. 

3. Father Gogarty continues :—* Discomfited and de- 
feated, Browne returned to England. But he crossed the 
Irish Sea once more. . . . Ware quotes a speech said 
to have been delivered by Browne during the debates upon 


1 Tris THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, July, 1915. Pp. 300-16. 
2 Harris’s Ware was published in 1739-1746. 
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the Act of Supremacy in the Irish Parliament. These 
debates were warm and protracted during the month of 
May [1536]. It is quite possible that Browne’s arrival in 
Ireland as Archbishop followed closely upon his consecra- 
tion in March, that he was present at these debates, that 
he delivered the speech accredited to him, and that he 
crossed to England again and returned again on the 15th 
of July.” Here again all this supposition is on the mere 
ipse dixit of Robert Ware. Surely Father Gogarty might 
have given a careful examination to Ware’s legend before 
even assuming that the facts were possible. Browne was 
not consecrated till March, 1536, and only received tempor- 
alities on March 23rd. Far from crossing to Ireland (“ for 
the second time,” according to Father Gogarty), in time to 
deliver his supposed speech in May, he was still in London 
during the months of April and May. According to the 
State Papers,’ George Browne, Archbishop-elect of Dublin, 
writes a begging letter to Cromwell, in May, craving “ aid 
concerning his departure for Ireland.” Nor yet did Master 
Browne, ex-Augustinian English Provincial, leave London 
in June, 1536. His temporalities were not formally 
restored until June 3rd, and it was only on Saturday, July 
15th, that he landed for the first time in Dublin, six weeks 
after the adjournment of the Parliament that had passed 
the Act of Supremacy. Thus Ware’s “lie with a circum- 
stance” is confuted by the State Papers; and all the argu- 
ments based on his fictitious account of Browne's 
movements in 1535 and 1536 fall to the ground. 

4. The story of Archbishop Browne’s pulpit oratory at 
Clonmel in the presence of “two Archbishops and eight 
Bishops ” is picturesque, but not convincing. The event is 
said to have taken place on January 22nd, 1539. Now, in’ 
the letter of the Council to Cromwell on January 18th, it 
is stated that “on Sunday the Archbishop of Dublin will 
preach here, likewise as he did in other places before men- 
tioned, in presence of all the Bishops of Munster who, upon 
our commandment, have repaired hither for the most part 
already.” In the following letter of the Council dated 
February 8th, the statement is made that, in presence of 
two Archbishops and eight Bishops, Browne “ preached in 


3 Hamilton's Calendar I., p. 18. 
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advancing the King’s Supremacy, and the extinguishment 
of the Bishop of Rome.” Father Gogarty, relying on this 
letter, seems to regard the account as “ a serious indictment 
of the honour, if not of the orthodoxy, of ten bishops of 
Ireland,” and he adds that “to hold that the account is 
fraudulent, one must hold that there was a conspiracy of 
fraud,” though he admits that something may be said in 
favour of the theory of “ a well-planned lie.” He then goes 
on to make out a problematical list of the ten prelates who 
are supposed to have been present at Clonmel. But with 
all his special pleading he cannot give any proof for the 
presence of ten bishops at Clonmel, and the names he brings 
forward as “ lending a distinct colouring of veracity to the 
Commissioner’s account ” cannot be taken for proof of their 
having accepted the invitation to be at Clonmel. It is very 
significant that Browne does not give the names of these 
ten bishops nor their Sees, and it is equally significant that 
no document is forthcoming in which these bishops can be 
shown to have taken the oath of supremacy. Father 
Gogarty surmises that Archbishop Bodkin, Bishop 
Comyn of Waterford, and Bishop O'brien of Kilfenora 
were at Clonmel, but there is ample evidence to prove that 
they were not. Moreover, in Browne’s letter to Cromwell, 
dated February 16th, 1539, he tells a deliberate lie in 
regard to Lord Deputy Gray having appointed a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, Louis MacNamara, to the See of Cork and 
Cloyne, whereas it was the Pope that had provided 
MacNamara vice Terry the schismatic usurper. It is 
absolutely certain that all of the nine Munster bishops did 
not respond to the invitation, and were not present at Clon- 
mel. Nor is there any direct evidence that James O’Currin, 
Bishop of Killaloe, was at Clonmel, nor yet did James 
Fitzmaurice, Bishop of Ardfert, attend. 

5. Notwithstanding Browne’s boast of his success in 
Munster, we find the same Browne, twelve months later 
(19th May, 1540) telling Cromwell, Earl of Essex, that 
since his arrival in Ireland “ the country was never farther 
out of order,” and that Gray, the Lord Deputy, had gone 
to Galway and Limerick to meet Cardinal Pole. This 
latter statement was another lie, but it served its purpose 
in helping on the destruction of Gray. Browne little 
imagined that his patron, Cromwell, was even at this date 
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on the eve of his downfall. As Gasquet writes :—“ On the 
morning of the 10th of June, 1540, Cromwell was supreme 
in England, the evening saw him a prisoner in the Tower, 
and his fate practically sealed.” Suffice it to add that he 
was executed on Tower Hill on June 28th, 1540. 

6. The last charge made against four of the Irish 
Bishops under Henry VIII. is a direct impeachment of 
“their honour at least if not their orthodoxy ”—but it 
turns out to be a bottle of smoke. Forsooth, because 
Florence Kirwan, Bishop of Clonmacnoise; Roland de 
Burgo, Bishop of Clonfert; Eugene Magennis, Bishop of 
Down and Connor; and Hugh O’Carolan, Bishop of 
Clogher—surrendered their Bulls to the Crown, they, 
therefore, implicitly acknowledged the supremacy of 
Henry VIII. This custom of the surrender of Bulls had 
been exercised by English monarchs for hundreds of 
years. The “certain expressions of fidelity ” exacted were 
merely expressions of loyalty, and certainly did not imply 
Supremacy. It is absolutely certain that perfectly 
orthodox bishops surrendered their Bulls to the Crown as a 
purely civil form in order to secure their temporalities. 

Thus I have endeavoured briefly to reply to Father 
Gogarty’s article. My only object has been to present the 
actual historical facts as found in the State Papers and 
other reliable sources of information, and to remove mis- 
conceptions based on forgeries like those of Robert Ware, 
and on uncritical interpretation of State documents. 


W. H. Grattan Fioop. 





Rejoinder. 


One feels loath to pillory an old and respected writer 
like Dr. Grattan Flood, especially in the cause which he 
has espoused. He has a long record of useful work behind 
him, and if occasionally his enthusiasm and his warm, 
generous heart have carried him farther than his head 
should have let him go, the fault is truly human and par- 
donable. His superb loyalty to faith and fatherland chafes 
at a suggestion that, founded on historic truth, would tar- 
nish the honour or impeach the orthodoxy of certain of the 
Bishops under Henry VIII. This is an attitude of mind that 
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is perfectly intelligible. It shares one’s fullest sympathy, 
but unhappily it cannot be intelligently maintained. 

I will be pardoned if I have found it more convenient to 
reply to the several points raised by Dr. Flood a little out 
of their order. I shall first deal with the points raised in 
paragraph No. 3. 

3. (a). Dr. Flood asserts that Browne landed in Dublin 
for the first time on July 15th, 1536. He relies upon a 
letter in Hamilton’s Calendar in making this assertion. 
The letter in question records certainly that Browne landed 
in Dublin on the date named, but it does not state, and it 
contains no warranty for holding, that this was Browne’s 
first landing. For all that the letter contains, it may have 
been his second, his third, or his twenty-first landing. 
Later on I shall show clearly that it was not his first. 

(6). A singular looseness of argument is displayed in one 
of his proofs for Browne’s presence in London in June. 
He relies upon a sentence in the précis of a letter which was 
written by Cromwell to the Lord Deputy and Council of 
Ireland. The précis of this letter of June 3rd contains 
the following : “ Has restored the Temporalities of the See 
of Dublin from Michaelmas last.’’ Dr. Flood had just 
stated the date upon which the Temporalities were restored, 
viz., 23rd of March. Instead of interpreting this sentence 
as a reference to the restoration which took place on March 
23rd, and as merely stating the date from which the Tem- 
poralities were to count as belonging to Browne, Dr. Flood 
infers, that there was a second Restoration, and further, 
that it took place on June 3rd, and further, that Browne 
was present in London at this restoration. It is almost cer- 
tain that Browne was in London in June, but will any 
reader agree that the letter of June 3rd, or rather I should 
say the précis of this letter, is a valid proof. This is 
another instance of a careless misuse of authority on the 
part of Dr. Flood. 

(c). He asserts again that the Archbishop was in London 
in April and May, 1536. He was aware that Browne was 
consecrated in London in March. He then found that a 
letter written undoubtedly in London by Browne, was calen- 
dared by Hamilton under May, 1536. Without further 
ado he argues on the strength of Hamilton’s Calendar, that 
Browne never left London at all in March, April or May. 
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This argument might have some force if Browne's letter 
were calendared correctly. But it has not been correctly 
calendared, and Hamilton has led Dr. Flood astray. At 
my request the original has been examined in London by a 
professional archivist, and I am assured that this letter of 
Browne bears no date. It can be shown that it should have 
been calendared under May, 1535. Browne wrote the 
letter as Archbishop-Elect of Dublin. To be more 
precise, as I have the letter before me, he had just 
been named to the See by Henry, but not yet elected 
by the Chapters in Dublin. The letter was, there- 
fore, written before Browne’s consecration in March, 
1536. It contains a reference which approximately fixes 
its date. A man named Agard is stated in it to have 
just been despatched from London to Ireland “with favour.” 
Agard’s visit to London took place in May, 1535. At least 
he was on his way home to Ireland on the 15th of May. He 
addressed a letter’ to the Lord Deputy on this date from 
Rhuddlan in Flintshire in Wales. Further, when Agard 
reached Dublin, he wrote to Cromwell in London,’ on the 
24th of May, that he had landed safely on the 19th with 
the King’s treasure. These letters and this visit of Agard 
fix the date of Browne’s letter. It belongs not to May, 
1536, but approximately to May, 1535. Hamilton is, there- 
fore, convicted of the inaccuracy of having calendared the 
letter a year too late. He is, therefore, responsible for 
having led Dr. Flood astray. The learned Doctor would 
have done well if he had checked his authority before he 
used it. 

I have now succinctly as I hope removed every difficulty 
raised by Dr. Flood in his suggestion that Browne’s speech 
is not authentic. There remains a further reason for stand- 
ing by its authenticity. It was accepted and printed as a 
genuine speech of Browne’s by Walter Harris, the editor 
and annotator of Ware’s Works, and the heir through his 
wife to Sir James Ware’s collections. It is not sufficient to 
impeach the veracity of Robert Ware. But if any suspicion 
should attach to this speech on account of Robert Ware, it 
is to my mind removed by its adoption and re-publication 

1 Vide: Letter, No. 44. Hamilton’s Cal., p. 12. 

2 Vide: Letter. Agard to Cromwell: State Papers, Hen. VIIL., 
vol, ii., part iii., p. 243. 
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by Walter Harris.’ The sentences assailed in my article in 
this paragraph, were set down with great care, and it is 
not for me to decide whether or not I have successfully 
defended their appositeness and their accuracy. The only 
difficulty in connection with this speech which remains is, 
was it possible for Browne to have been in London in March, 
to have been in Dublin in May, to have returned to London 
again and to land in Dublin once more in July. One needs 
only to state the difficulty to show the futility of raising it. 
Even in the sixteenth century it was quite possible to travel 
from London to Dublin and back twice within five months. 
I need hardly prove this. A letter‘ written in London on 
25th of February, 1522, was read in Dublin on 2nd March. 
If a letter could pass between the cities within a week, 
Browne could have accomplished the double journey within 
five months. 

(2.) I shall now deal with the points raised in paragraph 
2. Dr. Flood roundly asserts that Browne’s Commission 
and letter of 1535 have been proved to be downright for- 
geries. He has strangely omitted to name the writer who 
has proved them forgeries. He quotes no authority and 
he gives no reference. With the greatest respect I assert 
to the contrary that they have not been proved to be for- 
geries. Certainly, if it were established that Browne never 
set foot in Ireland until July, 1536, then indeed this letter 
and commission would have been proved to be forgeries. 
But I have already shown that there is no w arranty for 
holding that Browne landed for the first time in July, 
1536. On the contrary, in the letter which I have proved 
was written in May, 1535, Browne “ prays for aid concern- 
ing his departure for Ireland.” He was, therefore, itching 
in London in May, 1535, to get off to Ireland. The letter 
whose authenticity Dr. Flood would impeach bears date 
29th September, 1535. Consequently Dr. Flood must fur- 
nish other arguments before he can disprove its genuineness. 
For my part ‘T continue to stand by Harris’s authority. He 
reprinted the letter and he recorded the Commission as 
authentic historic incidents in his Life of Browne. The 


* Ware’s Bishops: Harris’s ed., p. 349. 
* Vide: Letter of Stile to Wolsey. State Papers: Hen. VIII., vol. 
ii., part iii., p. 95. 
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Ware documents passed into his possession at his marriage 
to a relative of Sir James and Robert Ware, and he enjoyed 
endless opportunities of verifying and accepting or reject- 
ing any doubtful line written by Robert Ware. As he 
retained the letter, the Commission and the speech, I relied 
upon his trustworthiness—not upon Robert Ware’s’—I used 
them on his authority, and I feel even more convinced now 
than when I wrote my afticle that they are genuine and 
not forgeries. 

(1). We may now fall back upon paragraph No. 1, and I 
shall treat the others in their order. If the statements con- 
tained in these paragraphs were well founded, Dr. Flood’s 
criticisms would be very damaging to the accuracy of my 
articles. But they are not well founded and his criticisms 
are not sound. 

I would not have any reader believe, in the words of Dr. 
Flood, “that under Henry VIII. the dominating interest 
“ of the English King in the case of Episcopal elections and 
“ appointments was‘ an influence fraught with danger.’”’ I 
presume that by the words which I have printed in italics, 
Dr. Flood means the dominating influence of the English 
King. His language is loose. I never attributed to the 
English King a dominating influence in Episcopal appoint- 
ments. ‘The dominating influence and the deciding voice 
in these matters were the prerogative of the Holy See. 
What I did write was: “ If |under Henry VIII.} there 
were any influence at work | in the [rish Church} that was 
fraught with danger it was Henry’s interference in Epis- 
copal elections and in Episcopal appointments.” | Henry’s 
interference is quite a difierent thing from what Dr. Flood 
has ineptly called his “dominant interest.” Besides—the 
grammatical construction of his sentence is very faulty—I 
did not overlook, but I did not mention the fact that his pre- 
decessors enjoyed a power similar to Henry's. I knew that 
quite well. I was dealing with the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and not with his predecessors, and no mention of the fact 
was called for. ‘The possession of this power by his pre- 
decessors in no wise lessened its danger in the hands of a 
fitful monarch like Henry VIII. Surely Dr. Flood does not 
think that it did. 


° Ware's Bishops: Harris’s edit., p. 249. 
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(4). The story of Archbishop Browne’s pulpit oratory at 
Clonmel is not mine. This relation is to be credited to 
Browne, Alen, Brabazon, and Aylmer. I am, therefore, at 
liberty to disagree with Dr. Flood as to its picturesque- 
ness. Whether it is convincing is another matter. I have 
held that it is not to be cavalierly rejected “ as a barefaced 
lie.’ I wrote this because I had read an article® by Dr. 
Flood, in which he used these words in describing this story. 
I arrayed a long number of facts to support my contention, 
and Dr. Flood has not been able to impugn a single one of 
them. He has quoted a little more at length than I did 
from the letter of January 18th, and he has missed the 
salient point in the quotation. He quotes the statement 
that on the 18th of January the Munster Bishops had for 
the most part already come to Clonmel. Is not this a more 
than partial corroboration of the statement, that two Arch- 
bishops besides Browne, and eight Bishops were in Clonmel 
on the 22nd? I pointed out this corroboration in my article, 
but Dr. Flood seems to have missed its force. He pro- 
ceeds, and his mistaken judgment betrays him into asser- 
tions for which he has not the slightest grounds. He 
writes with an astonishing audacity “that there is ample 
evidence to prove ” that Bodkin of Tuam, Comyn of Water- 
ford, and O’ Brien of Kilfenora were not present at Clonmel. 
He fails to put his ample evidence on record, and he fails 
even to indicate the source or sources from which it may 
be drawn. If he has evidence that Bodkin of Tuam and 
Comyn of Waterford were not at Clonmel, and that O’Brien 
was Bishop of Kilfenora in January, 1539, he knows more 
about these prelates than any other living writer, and he 
might have taken his readers into his confidence, and quoted 
his authorities, or given his references, but he has with- 
held them. He argues that there is no direct evidence that 
James O Corren of Killaloe was present at Clonmel. Of 
course, there is not, and I never stated anywhere that there 
was. Neither did I state anywhere that James Fitzmaurice 
of Ardfert was at Clonmel. Dr. Flood asserts with his 
usual force that he was not at Clonmel, but again he can 
put forward no argument nor can he quote an authority for 
his statement. All these statements rest upon the tpse 


© Trish Eccles. Record, vol. xxix., Feb., 1911, p. 169. 
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dixit of Dr. Flood. The assertion so carelessly worded in 
the second last sentence of this paragraph is saddening, 
because it is so unwarranted. If Dr. Flood had only estab- 
lished this “absolute certainty,” if he could have shown 
his readers that all the nine Bishops of Munster were absent 
from Clonmel on January 22nd, 1539, he would have per- 
formed for Irish Church History the most valuable service 
of his life. But he forsook a golden opportunity on the 
specious plea, that the editors could not be expected to afford 
him the space he would need for such a full reply. 

(5). I confess that I cannot appreciate the relevancy of a 
single statement made by Dr. Flood in paragraph 5. Beyond 
proving that Browne could say the thing which was not, a 
matter which required no proof, and beyond showing that 
Browne little imagined something which is nothing to the 
purpose, Dr. Flood has written nothing. What relevancy 
to the question of the presence of the Bishops at Clonmel in 
January, 1539, do the statements possess, that “ the country, 
was never farther out of order” than it was in May, 1540, 
that Gray had gone to Galway and Limerick to meet 
Cardinal Pole, and that Thomas Cromwell was executed on 
Tower Hill on June 28th, 1540? I fail to find any relevancy 
in them. With equal appositeness Dr. Flood might have 
gone farther and appended to Cromwell’s obit the obit of 
Henry VIII., the obit of Edward VI., and the obit of 
Elizabeth. 

(6). Dr. Flood’s allusion to the bottle of smoke is amusing, 
but he has missed the point of my argument. It was unneces- 
sary for him to have recalled the surrenders of Catholic 
days. I wrote with regard to the surrenders of the four 
Bishops named : “ Their surrenders of the Papal Bulls may 
“perhaps easily enough be conceived to have been an 

“innocent act. Similar surrenders of the Papal documents 
“took place in more Catholic days.” I laid no particular 
stress upon the surrenders, but the point upon which I did 
lay stress was that three of these four Bishops, and in all 
probability the fourth also, took oaths that were satisfactory 
to Henry as claiming the Supreme Headship of the Irish 
Church. Dr. Flood rather lightly dismisses these oaths 
and states that the expressions of fidelity in question “ were 
merely expressions of loyalty, and certainly did not imply 
supremacy.” I shall ask my readers to mark the word 
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certainly while they note the following fact : The earliest 
of these four surrenders, at which an oath was taken, took 
ng in September, 1541. Amongst the Patent Rolls in Ire- 
and, which include the documents belonging to the year 
1541, the text of the oath sent over by Henry to be taken by 
the Irish Bishops is preserved. The full text will be found 
in the Archivium Hibernicum, vol. i., p. 257. The following 
extracts will show whether or not the oath was a mere ex- 
pression of loyalty, and whether or not it implied an 
acknowledgment of Henry’s spiritual supremacy 

“You shall swear that you shall bear faith, truth and 
“obedience, all only to God, to the King’s Majesty, your 
“ Sovereign lord, Supreme Head on Earth under God of the 
7 “Ch urch of England and Ireland during his life. ... And in 

‘case any other oath hath been made by you to any person or 
“ persons, you now per fectly knowing, and acknowledging 
“it to be contrary to your duty of allegiance and the 
“ obedience which you owed to the King’s Majesty, your 
‘Sovereign lord, do utterly refuse and renounce the same as 
‘vain and ‘nichilate” . . . . And further, seeing it 
“hath pleased his highness to nominate and promote you to 
“this bishopric of N-——, you shall now swear and protest 
“that you shall utterly forsake, forego, and renounce all 
“manner title, claim or interest, that in maintaining the 
“bishop of Rome’s unlawful, usurped power and authority 
“vou might have, pretend or allege in any wise to the said 
” * bishopric of N—-—, by any manner, decrees, canons, bulls, 
‘or election, but acknowledge and confess to have, and to 
“hold the same entirely, as well the spiritualities as the 
“temporalities thereof, only of the King’s Majesty and 
“Crown royal of this realm immediately under Christ, 
“Supreme Head of the Church of England and Ireland,” 
etc., ete. 

I refrain from all comment upon Dr. Flood’s concluding 
sentences. It remains for me, however, to thank the Rev. 
Editors for their kind courtesy in enabling me to set forth 
my rejoinder side by side with Dr. Flood’s reply. 


THOMAS GOGARTY. 





Book Reviews. 


De Sanctissima Eucharistia. Auctore Daniel Coghlan, 8.T.D., Eccl. 
Cathedral. Coreagien. Canonico, Sacrae Theologiae in Collegio 
Maynutiano 8. Patritii Professore. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. 
1913. Pp. vii. + 524. Price 10s. net. 


Dr. Coghlan’s literary activity, especially in recent years, has been 
something we can all admire, though few of us may hope to imitate it. 
In addition to numerous articles of high merit and practical importance 
contributed to various Catholic magazines, he has published since the 
beginning of the year 1909 no less than four theological treaties—each 
a work of great labour and research. De Deo Uno et Trino and 
De Deo Creatore came first in 1909: then the treatise on the Incarna- 
tion in the following year: and now we have a very valuable work of 
over 500 pages on the Eucharist. After all the labour and anxiety 
these publications entailed, it would not be surprising if Dr. Coghlan 
felt tempted to indulge in the luxury of a little rest. We grant it would 
only be his due, but we hope at the same that the pen that has been 
so busy will not be laid aside, and that, before many years have gone, 
his former students and the world generally may have a permanent 
record of his matured views on the other portions of the dogmatic 
course that for a long time now has claimed his almost undivided 
attention. 

Writing of two of his previous works, an American critic, himself 
a professor of dogma for more than a score of years, said: “ In 
examining a book of this nature the question arises as to whether there 
is any exceptional excellence in the work to warrant its existence. In 
answering this question, however, I shall confine myself to the follow- 
ing points: Has anything really new been added to the knowledge 
already contained in existing theological treatises? Has a fresher method 
of exposition been used? Has the work met squarely new difificul- 
ties, or rather old ones in a new dress? Can the book be recommended 
to seminary students as a text-book, or at least to professors of theology 
as a book of reference?’’ To all these questions he gave an affirmative 
reply, and we have no doubt he would be able to do the same now 
had this latest work of Dr. Coghlan’s fallen to him for review. 

it can be no part of a reviewer’s duty to present even a brief resumé 
of the almost innumerable problems on which the book touches. It 
will be enough to say that under eleven headings (“‘ Quaestiones’’), sub- 
divided into articles and sections, we have a treatment of practically 
every aspect of the Eucharistic theory and controversy that has busied 
theologians for the last nineteen centuries. The author takes St. Thomas 
as his chief, but not exclusive, guide. ‘‘ His idea,” as the critic already 
mentioned said—and his words are just as applicable to the present 
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work—“‘ is to adhere as closely as possible to the text of the ‘ Summa,’ 
and certainly in this he has succeeded: for rarely or never have I seen 
this text more clearly, briefly and at the same time more thoroughly 
annotated. Of course, in a matter of this kind, where the questions 
have already been threshed out, where the principal doctrines have been 
defined, it would be unreasonable to expect anything really new; but 
this constant presentation of the very words of St. Thomas is a real 
excellence, inasmuch as thereby the student will become much more 
intimately acquainted with the source of scholastic philosophy and 
theology than he would by a reference here and there to the Angelic 
Doctor.’” But, as we said, Dr. Coghlan is very far from confining 
himself to questions treated directly by St. Thomas. All opponents of 
Catholic teaching, especially those of our own day, are given a full 
opportunity of stating their position. They are then answered in a way 
that gives the Catholic reader new reasons for the faith that is in him, 
and can hardly fail to make the candid enquirer of another faith 
realize on what flimsy pretexts he has renounced the crowning gift of 
Christ’s legacy of mercy, 

Study of the early controversies is very essential. The principles 
that carried the Fathers to victory are the very principles we need 
against the so-called modern errors of our own day. But to state these 
principles is not quite enough, when we have to take our stand against 
men whose theological training has been largely concerned with attacks 
on the distinctively Catholic doctrines, and whose philosophy enables 
them to give a youthful appearance to the hoary errors that were old 
before the Reformation was ever heard of. Some of our theologians 
seem to forget that. They give us facts and principles that would 
refute Berengarius if we only met him, but they leave us very much 
to our own powers of logic when confronted with a real live opponent of 
the present day. 

Dr. Coghlan, we are glad to see, has not made that mistake. He 
has sacrificed none of the traditional theology, but he has given a very 
complete explanation and refutation of modern errors. He meets the 
Anglicans, for instance, of every shade and class—-from those who admit 
only a figurative or symbolic presence of Christ in the Eucharist, up 
through the ranks of Subjectivists, Objectivists, Virtualists, defenders 
of Impanation and Consubstantiation, to the smaller section that seem to 
aimit even the dogma of Transubstantiation itself. The early English 
Church, it is said, was Anglican. Very well. If so, it must have been 
in the Norman, or the Anglo-Saxon, or the earlier British period. For 
Norman times we have the testimony of Lanfranc, one of the strongest 
opponents of the Berengarian heresy. The views of Pope Gregory, who 
sent St. Augustine to England, prepare us for the Eucharistic doctrine 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and the explicit testimony of Alcuin and 
the Venerable Bede justifies our anticipation. For the earlier period 
the documentary evidence is not very extensive; but the absence of any 
protest against the teaching of Augustine points to the Catholic con- 
victions of the early Britons, even if the special quotations furnished 
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by Dr. Coghlan did not afford us ample evidence. The line of argument 
is quite convincing. If the author had done the same for the ancient 
Irish Church his services to the Catholic controversialist in these 
countri2s would have been complete. 

The ordinary objections put forward by Anglicans are discussed in the 
fourth article under heading III. (pp. 266-294). But, as type of the 
more intelligent Anglican—perhaps of the Anglican at his best—Dr. 
Gore (who in his works The Body of Christ and Dissertations attacks 
the dogma of Transubstantiation) has the honour of a whole section to 
himself. His objections, it will be remembered, take the form that 
the dogma is materialistic: that there is no reason for preferring it to 
other theories of the Real Presence: that it commits the Church to an 
obsolete philosophic system, and postulates innumerable miracles: that 


it violates the theological principle that ‘‘ the supernatural does not 
destroy, but elevate, the natural’’: that it implies the false supposi- 
tion that a glorified body can be detained in a particular place: that 
it is a direct outcome of the errors of the Monophysites and Nihilists : 
that, finally, it makes the presence of the spiritual gift in the Eucharist 
of very short duration. In connexion with some of these difficulties 
Dr. Gore expressed the hope that some ‘‘ Roman’’ theologian would 
enlighten him. He will be happy to find his wish gratified now. 

Of course, in a long work of this kind there will always be many 
points on which Catholics, no matter how they agree in principle, can 
hardly ever hope to come to a perfect understanding. We notice, for 
instance, that Dr. Coghlan maintains the common view that the body 
and blood of Christ are the res simul et sacramentum of the Eucharist. 
Analogy would seem to imply that the reception of the res simul et 
sacramentum always involves at least the valid reception of the sacra- 
ment—unless, for instance, there has been a valid reception of Baptism, 
the recipient cannot possibly receive the *‘ character.’’ Now it is the 
received doctrine that neither the Eucharist, nor any other sacrament 
except Baptism, can be validly received by a pagan. Yet even the pagan 
would receive the body and blood of Christ, if a material administration 
took place. On these little domestic controversies, however, we have 
no intention of entering. In regard to most of them Dr. Coghlan has 
behind him the authority of some of the greatest men in the Catholic 
schools. Whether he has or not, his position is always stated so reason- 
ably that our inclination to disagree is not beyond our powers of 
restraint. 

We share his conviction that “ it is difficult to write a treatise on the 
Eucharist that will suit students pursuing an ordinary theological 
course, and at the same time supply the future defenders of Catholic 
doctrine with weapons to meet their opponents.’’ The most recent 
attacks have been based not so much on Scripture as on the statements 
of earlier Catholic writers. For that reason more attention has been 
paid to the argument from tradition than is usual in works of the kind. 
Dr. Coghlan has done his work well: with the greatest sincerity we offer 
him a word of gratitude and congratulation. And we echo his hope 
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“that, with the blessing of God, his work may help his students and 

others to preach the faith of the Church on the august sacrament and 

sacrifice of the Eucharist and to defend that faith against all assailants.”’ 
M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 








Dicu: Existence et Cognoscibililé. Par S. Belmond, professeur de 
philosophic. Gabriel Beauchesne: Paris (Rue de Rennes, 117). 
1913. Pp. xvi. + 362. (No indication of the price; probably 
about 3 fr.) 


It is pleasant to find that, after centuries of misrepresentation, our 
great countryman Duns Scotus is coming into his own. In ill-informed 
circles his reputation used to be none of the best: some even say that 
his name has enriched the English language with the word ‘‘ dunce.’”’ 
The encyclopedists, with a contempt only equalled by their ignorance, 
declared that ‘‘a man who would know perfectly everything Scotus 
had written would know nothing.’’ ‘‘ The great metaphysicians,’’ said 
Brunétiere, ‘‘ whose power and inventive genius are praised in history 
a Fichte, a Schelling, a Hegel—to mention no smaller men—are per- 
haps at bottom only arrangers of words; and while I admire them for 
the resources of their dialectical skill, I often ask myself, if their 
‘palaces of ideas’ are not doomed to fall one day into the same 
contempt and oblivion as the works of Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor.”’ 
Even so late as a few years ago his name was before the public in an 
odious connexion, when an attempt was made to identify his teaching 
with the theory of Immanence and the modernist system condemned 
by Pope Pius X. And what was the fundamental reason for all this 
contempt and hostility? Simply profound ignorance of his real teach- 
ing. His style was supposed to be involved, obscure and repulsive : 
the statement was repeated so often that even his followers came to 
believe it: and the natural result was that the ordinary man was pre- 
pared to take his views from the Doctor’s most prejudiced opponents, 
without troubling very much to square his judgment with the facts. 
An instance will illustrate our statement. In Cardinal Hergenréther’s 
History of the Church (vol. iv., p. 417, Italian translation) reference 
is made to the contradiction between the teaching of Scotus and that 
of St. Thomas. Will it be believed that the description of Scotus’ views 
is based on the objections with which, in the usual scholastic style, he 
prefaces the defence of his thesis? 

But things are slowly changing, and a little measure of justice is 
being dealt out to the memory of the great Franciscan teacher. Morin 
(in the Dict. de Phil. et de Théol., t. 2. ec. 1172) gave a hint of the 
change when he wrote: “‘ Nowadays eulogiuin of the Angelic Doctor has 





come to be acommonplace. . . . So do menrush from one extreme 
to another. . . . Let us be on our guard against dethroning St. 


Athanasius and St. Augustine, St. Anselm and St. Bonaventure, 
Scotus, Suarez, Bosuet and Fenelon, in order to raise St. Thomas to too 
high an elevation. A great man’s pedestal should be set somewhere 
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else than on the ruin of all human glory other than his own.’’ The 
movement in favour of a better appreciation of Scotus has been steadily 
growing. In the Revue Thomiste (1909), one of the most unlikely 
quarters in which to look for an enconium on the great opponent of St. 
Thomas, we find it stated that ‘‘men of our day, superficial by inclination 
as well as by education, would assuredly profit much by being brought 
into touch with his (Scotus’) intelligence, one of the most brilliant in 
an age of brilliant men.’’ And we have now, from the pen of M. 
Belmond, a very ably-written little volume, explaining Scotus’ teach- 
ing in detail on one of the most important sections of dogmatic theology, 
and containing a spirited defence of his general teaching and philosophic 
method. 

The work is concerned with the existence of God and His attributes. 
The proofs given by Scotus are examined in detail and approved of. 
In many points his teaching differs from that of St. Thomas, but, as 
M. Belmond shows, is always well grounded. Often, though, the only 
real difference is one of terminology. Every theologian, for instance, 
has heard of the query, “‘ Utrum Deum esse sit per se notum.”’ 
Scotus’ answer is an unqualified negative. St. Thomas’s reply is: 
“* Propositio ‘ Deus est,’ quantum in se est, per se nota est. Sed... 
non est nobis per se nota.’’ And the apparent difference is due to the 
fact that the phrase per se notum was understood in two totally different 
senses. 

We are glad that the Scotist school has found such an able exponent. 
And our pleasure, we are sure, is shared by many. We can hardly 
imagine that even those who are blinded by the magic of St. Thomas’s 
name can fail to have a lurking admiration for the man who held, in 
opposition to contemporary thought, so many views that have been 
proved true by the test of time and are now almost commonplaces in 
theological discussion: for the man, above all, t0. whom we owe, as to 
no other, the defence of a doctrine that was hidden even from the 
Angelic Doctor, and has now become a dogma of the Faith—the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Eucharist and Penance in the First Six Centuries of the Church. By 
Gerhard Rauschen, Ph.D., 8.T.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Bonn. Authorized Translation from the Second 
German Edition. B. Herder: St. Louis, Freiburg, London (68 
Great Russell Street). 1913. Pp. vii. + 257. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Dr. Rauschen’s German work, Eucharistie und Bussakrament in den 
ersten sechs Jahrhunderten der Kirche, reviewed some years ago in 
the IrntsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY,’ had a very favourable reception. 
Its appearance now in an English translation will be welcomed by a 
large circle of readers to whom, in its original form, it was more or less 
inaccessible. 


? January, 1909, p. 111. 
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The dogmatic theologian is perhaps too much inclined to interpret 
the early centuries by the later, and to read more into the statements 
of the Fathers than the Fathers ever intended. He is liable to forget 
that it required centuries of theological discussion to mould the con- 
clusions with which every student in a theological class-hall is now 
familiar, and that, even apart from the development of doctrine that 
has undoubtedly taken place, the Church has modified her discipline 
and practice to suit the changing needs of her subjects and the require- 
ments of different ages. After a course of dogma, a little positive 
theology comes as a relief. Advocates of cast-iron uniformity will find 
their ideas rudely shaken by Dr. Rauschen’s book—not perhaps so 
much by the author’s personal opinions as by the mass of historical 
evidence he has accumulated. 

This being the second edition of the book, we are only concerned with 
the points in which it differs from the first. The changes have been 
all for the better. 

In the third section the most recent researches of Liberal German 
Protestants on the institution of the Eucharist are explained at length 
and examined. A long time ago David Strauss denied the institution 
by Christ of the Eucharistic repast, only to be ‘met by a flat contradiction 
from his rationalistic allies, Weiziicker and Beyschlag. His words, 
however, were not forgotten. His theory has been taken up in recent 
times by a long array of Protestant theologians, including Jiilicher, 
Schweitzer, Spitta, Goetz, Andersen, Hoffmann, and Holtzmann. 
Their views are fully explained and refuted by Dr. Rauschen—more 
fully, the reader may be inclined to say, than their merits deserve. 
Such juggling with Scripture texts, and wild incursions into the realms 
of pure imagination, it would be hard to parallel. We doubt whether 
even a Rationalist can quarrel with Dr. Rauschen’s summing-up: 
** All these assertions are so many airy imaginings, which have no 
foundation in Holy Writ, but can only be supported by a mutilation of 
the text and an arbitrary interpretation of the narrative of the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. The originators of these various theories 
themselves admit that the scienitfic upshot of all modern researches on 
the question of the Last Supper is very small indeed. They contradict 
one another on fundamental points, and claim for their respective views 
only a lesser or greater degree of probability. The majority and the 
most prominent of Protestant critics do not even admit this much ”’ 
(pp. 59-60). 

Wieland’s Mensa und Confessio, and the controversy that ensued on 
its publication between the author and Fr. Dorsch, 8.J., on the essence 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass, comes in for fuller treatment than in the 
first edition. The various phases of the controversy are discussed in 
a critical, impartial way, and the conclusion is reached that “in its 
essential features, the conception of the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist has not changed: the only difference is a difference in the 
terms chosen to designate it at different periods. Renz and Wieland 
deserve credit for proving that the expression ‘to offer’ and ‘ to 
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immolate ’’ the body and blood of Christ, which was employed by the 
Fathers of the Church, by later ecclesiastical writers, and finally by the 
Couneil of Trent, is to be understood in a symbolic sense. Wieland, 
in particular, has done much towards clearing up the testimony of the 
early Fathers in regard to the Eucharist. But for very good reasons we 
cannot follow him in the contention that before the time of Irenaeus 
the idea of the Christian altar was foreign to the Church, and that in 
the days of Lrenaeus the conception of the Eucharistic sacrifice under- 
vent an essential change ”’ (pp. 96-97) 

For centuries back there have been opposing views among Catholic 
scholars as to the real significance of the famous “* edict’’ of Pope 
Callistus on Penance. Petavius was of opinion that the decree marked 
a departure from an earlier rigorism, while Morinus maintained that it 
did nothing more than sanction a discipline already prevalent in the 
principal churches of the West. Both views have since been upheld 
by very able scholars. In the first edition of his book Dr. Rauschen sup- 
ported the view of Petavius. He was soon challenged by Dr. Stufler, 8.J., 
in the Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie. Inso far as the latter is of opinion 
that ‘* the controversy, from a dogmatic point of view, is closed,’’ we 
must confess we have very little sympathy with him. As Dr. Pohle 
remarks: ‘* We would strongly insist that the dogmatic theologian must 
how before the facts of history, even though they appear extraordinary, 
end that he should seek to acquire a better understanding of the spirit 
ot the primitive Church. There is nothing more unfair than to judge 
the past by the present instead of taking antiquity in its historical 
setting and judging it in its own light. . . . It was neither from 
a sense of harsh severity, nor because of lack of power, but rather for 
very weighty disciplinary and pedagogical reasons, that the Church 
refrained from exercising the power of the keys in regard to capital 
crimes ’’’ (Lehrb. iii. 404). But on the purely historical question, 
whether the Church did at any period generally refuse absolution to 
those guilty of one or all of the three ‘‘ capital ’’ offences, we are on 
the side of Fr. Stufler. We have given the reasons for our view 
already,? and need not repeat them now. We are glad to see that Dr. 
Rauschen, when confronted with special texts from Tertullian, con- 
tents himself now with saying that “it is quite possible ’’ they may 
mean something else, that “‘ it is quite doubtful ’’ whether they mean 
what Fr. Stufler says, that, in fine, his own interpretation ‘‘ has not yet 
been proved to be impossible ’’ (pp. 161-162). There is no need to prove 
it impossible: Fr. Stufler will, we are sure, be quite content with 
proving it very unlikely. In the light of the facts in favour of what 
we consider the more probable view, we are rather disappointed that Dr. 
Rauschen still hesitates to admit that the *‘ one penance ’’ of Hermas 
implied an ecclesiastical absolution. That it did so seems evident 
enough from the abuse to which Tertullian, who himself believed in 
pardon from God, treated that ‘‘ apoeryphal shepherd of adulterers.” 


2 Penance in the Farly Church. Gill & Son, Dublin. 1907, 
H 
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A section that will be read with great interest is the one dealing witl: 
the practice of frequent communion in the early Church and the opinion 
generally held regarding the dispositions required for its reception 
(pp. 134-151). The texts quoted from East and West bear out in a 
wonderful way the teaching of the present Pope. 

If we might make one suggestion to Dr. Rauschen, it would be that 
Germany and the Catholic world are not synonymous. He knows that 
perfectly well, of course, but his work does little to show it. Apart 
from a few French authors, not a single modern writer outside Germany 
is referred to, as far as we can see, except the notorious Dr. Lea. That 
is a rather serious defect in a work that has now appeared in an English 
dress and made its appeal to the English-speaking world. Close atten- 
tion to the literature of his own country is very desirable, but it might 
very well have been varied by something more than an occasional glance 
across the Khine. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Casus Conscientiac: Ad usum confessariorum compositi ct soluti ab 
Augustino Lehmkuhl, S.J. Editio quarta correcta et aucta. B. 
Herder, Freiburg; Berlin, Munich, St. Louis, London, &e. 1918. 
Two volumes. Pp. ix. +578, and v. + 615. Price: paper 16s., 
half leather 20s. 

This is the fourth edition of Fr. Lehmkuhl’s Casus. 
it is the same as its predecessors. 
changes 


Substantially 
But there are various important 
tecent Roman laws and decisions account for most. The 
first volume is little altered, though it has been modified here and 
there and new cases added. The main additions are in the second 
volume, especially in connexion with the Eucharist and the new matri- 
monial legislation. 

In the domain of Moral Theology we regard Fr. Lehmkuhl’s works 
as the finest product of Catholic scholarship. The author is no 
plagiarist, but we can confidently say that his work embodies all the 
wisdom of his predecessors. His ‘‘cases’’ are not the product of 
imagination. They are founded largely on queries actually submitted 
from various portions of the Catholic world. The replies are based on 
the author’s own experience and on his life-long study of the problems of 
ethics and Moral Theology. And, needless to say, his study has in- 
cluded the decisions of the highest authorities and the best works of the 
foremost moral theologians of the Catholic work. 

With his conclusions and practical teaching we have no grounds for 
quarrel. But with the principle of Probabilism, on which he professes 
to ground many of his conclusions, and with the defence of which he is 
mainly concerned in his preface to the present edition, we find it as 
hard as ever to agree. We have no sympathy with his archiepiscopal 
opponent who holds there is no need for a reflex principle. But we 


do strongly maintain that the reflex principle that ought to be adopted 
is not the reflex principle defended by Probabilists. 





— 
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Why priests are anxious to proclaim themselves Probabilists, when as 
a matter of fact they are nothing of the kind, we find it hard to under- 
stand. Neither in non-Catholic circles, nor, it may be added, among 
Catnolics themselves, has Probabilism had a very savoury reputation. 
Part of its ili repute may be due to the fact that misguided supporters 
drove jt to such extremes that the Holy See had to interfere. That 
may have been the reason why St. Alphonsus, once an advocate of the 
system, was driven in his later years to become an Equiprobabilist, as 
his letters and the last editions of his Moral Theology amply testify. 
Be that as it may, we see no reason why anyone should profess himself 
a Probabilist unless he admits the principle that underlies the whole 
system. You do not become an adherent of a system by adopting the 
portions of its programme that appeal to you and rejecting others 
equally important, especially if you reject its very fundamental prin- 
ciple. To take an instance from contemporary life, you do not become 
a Socialist by supporting the practical reforms that Socialists at any 
given moment may contend for: you become a Socialist only when you 
admit the essential principle underlying all their propaganda—the prin- 
ciple that the means of productio are, and should be declared, the 
property of the State. 

Now the underlying principle of Probabilism, as a would-be scientific 
systein, is the famous maxim that “‘ a doubtful law does not bind.’’ 
N» priest of ovr acquaintance admits that principle, nor, we would 
humbly submit, does Lehmkuhl himself. In cases of practical doubt 
the principle is thrown overboard; all admit that, though the law is 
doubtful in this case, the man who acts in opposition to it commits # 
sin. And, apart from this, the cases in which a so-called Probabilist 
would bind a man to observe a doubtful law—even when there is ques- 
tion of lawfulness only, not of validity-—are simply innumerable. To 
take a few. Will ‘‘ Probabilists,”’ as a body, allow a man to keep his 
money when the chances are three to one that he has not paid his debts? 
There is no question here of the validity of an act, there is question of 
lawfulness pure and simple. The obligation of restitution is doubtful : 
then why, according to most ‘* Probabilists,’’ is the man obliged? 
Or will ‘‘ Probabilists ’’ maintain, in opposition to the Roman 
decree, that a convert who has been doubtfully baptized is 
not obliged, on the occasion of his conditional baptism, to make a 
full confession of his sins? It is quite probable that he has not been 
baptized already, quite probable that all his sins are ante-baptismal, 
quite probable therefore that he is not bound to confess them: but, all 
the same, the ‘‘ Probabilists,’’ Lehmkuhl among them, assure us that the 
law of confession holds. Or, to take another instance from the Penance 
tract, will a ‘* Probabilist ’’ now-a-days admit that a priest may act on a 
probable opinion in regard to actions that likely involve a breach of 
the seal of confession? No question, it will be again obseived, of 
validity, only of lawfulness. If he does, he will find himself face to 
face with Lehmkuhl’s unqualified censure. 
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New we believe that anyone that stands for law as opposed to liberty 
in cases of this kind is not a Probabilist, no matter how strongly he 
claims the title—for the simple reason to the very class of cases it ought 
to govern he refuses to apply the fundamental principle of the system. 
And since the ordinary priest does stand for law, we fail to see why he 
should brand himself with the mark of a system much laxer than any- 
thing he dreams of professing. It would be a vicious humility that 
would make a man proclaim himself a liar on principle merely because 
he holds a mental reservation (or even a lie) permissible in certain 
cases, or style himself a murderer because he holds that killing in self- 
defence is perfectly lawful. In certain cases he holds the same con- 
clusion as a man who, on principle, would be a liar and a murderer. 


Granted. But on principle he is neither a liar 


nor murderer 
himself. 


And so, if the ordinary priest is asked his opinion on moral 
questions, he need have no hesitation in saying that he admits many 
of the conclusions of the Probabilist school. But that in itself is no 
reason why he should brand himself as a Probabilist. 

Probability is not the only factor in deciding the lawfulness of an 
action. There seems something radically wrong with the principle that 
when a conflict arises between law and liberty the decision should always 
be given in favour of the same litigant. The importance of the issues 
at stake, the rights of others, considerations of public welfare, etc., 
have to be taken into account as wel! as the probability. That is why 
the ordinary man decides in favour of law in such cases as we have 
mentioned. In solving particular cases Lehmkuhl! himself makes full 
allowance for the fact, and hence it 1s that we can thoroughly endorse 
his practical conclusions even when they are obviously opposed to the 
fundamental. principle of the Probabilist system. 


M. J. O’DonneE.u. 





The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in Meditations. 
By Maurice Meschler, 8.J. Tianslated by Sister Mary Margaret, 
O.S.B. Second Revised Edition. B. Herder, Great Russell 
Street, London. 1913. 2 Vols. 8 vo. (xxxvi. +1350 pp). Cloth, 
I4s. net; Half-Morocco, 17s. 6d. net. 


It is unnecessary to do more than call our readers’ attention to the 
publication of this second English edition of Father Meschler’s excel- 
lent work. The fact that the original has reached a seventh edition 
in Germany, and that the first English edition was exhausted in a short 
time, is eloquent proof that this work has many merits and is fully 
appreciated. In the present edition, the translation, for which we are 
indebted to a Benedictine nun, Sister Margaret Mary, has been 
thoroughly revised and brought into conformity with the latest German 
edition. The work is enriched with a map of Palestine in the time of 
Christ, a sketch of the temple, a Plan showing the journeys of Our Lord, 
and another Plan giving an outline of Jerusalem at the time of its 
destruction. We wish this new edition an even heartier welcome than 
that accorded to its predecessor. 


J. Maclory. 
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The Latest Light on Bible Lands. By P. 8S. P. Handcock, M.A., 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund; formerly Assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum; Author of ‘‘ Mesopotamian Archeology,’”’ ete. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1918. 8vo. Pp. xii. + 371. Price 6s. net. 


This work is intended to present, in a single volume of moderate size, 
a concise account of the excavations and discoveries made in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Syria and Palestine; and to enable the reader to form 
for himself some estimate of the inferences which may be legitimately 
drawn from them. It seems to have been the writer's aim to allow 
the facts, as far as possible, to speak for themselves; and it is only 
comparatively rarely that he indulges in theories of his own or criticises 
those of others. A remarkable and very valuable feature of the work 
is the large number of illustrations, amounting in all to 103, which 
depict a great variety of subjects, and help, more than almost any 
amount of letter-press, to make the dead past of those ancient civiliza- 
tions live again before our eyes. 

In addition to the record of excavations and discoveries in the lands 
already named, two appendices are added, one giving a brief account 
of the North Phoenician Inscriptions, the other a summary account of 
the civilization of the Hittites in the light of recent research and exca- 
vations. There is also a very full index of Old Testament Place-names, 
extending over sixty-six pages, with references to the passages in 
which they occur, and an attempt to identify the places referred 
to with the corresponding modern sites. On the whole, the work is a 
Valuable and careful summary of the results of excavation and research 
in Bible lands; and, considering the very large number of illustra- 
tions, the price is certainly not excessive. 


J. Macliory. 














The Chinese People. A Handbock on China, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. By the Venerable Arthur Evans Moule, D.1., Missicnary 
to the Chinese from 1861, ete. London: 8.P.C.KK. Pp. 
xiv. + 469. Price 5s. net. 


At the present time, when happily many of our Catholic people are 
taking such «» deep interest in Chinese missions, a work [ike the present, 
from the pen of a Protestant clergyman who spent a great part of his 
life in China, is very opportune. For many weeks past, the pages of 
“The Irish Catholic ’? bear eloquent evidence to the fact that the great 
need of Catholic missionary work in China is beginning to be appre- 
ciated, and that many pious souls throughout Ireland are prepared to 
help on the werk in a very substantial way. Hence a voluine, like 
that before us, which contains a vast amount of information upon 
China and its people, by one who has spent more than fiity years of 
his life in that country, is of exceptional interest at the present time. 
This handbook is chiefly intended to furnish students, particularly 
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students of Foreign Missions, with a repertory of information on things 
“hinese, as well as to form an introduction to wider study. The 
materials have been collected from many sources, and supplemented by 
the writer’s own long personal experiences. 

There are chapters on the origin and history of the Chinese people; 
on religious thought in China; religious practice, early Christian mis- 
sions aml other religious influences from the West, and a very full 


‘ 
x 


account of the present Protestant missions. Some notice is taken, too, 
of early Catholic missions to China, and St. Francis Xavier’s yearning 
desire to preach there is referred to sympathetically. jut we note 
that our Venerable author, in the few words he writes on this subject, 
could not refrain from a little fling at the Catholic Faith, for he writes 
that the saint’s heart was broken by disappointment and the intrigues 
of his countrymen around him, and that he was handicapped in India 
and Japan with ‘‘ imperfection in doctrine, in teaching, in method.”’ 
The work is furnished with a good bibliography, a very full index, snd 
a map of China, 





The Mother of Jesus in Holy Scripture. Biblical-Theological 
Addresses by the Right Reverend Dr. Aloys Schaefer, Bishop of 
Dresden, Saxony. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by the Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, V.G., of Covington, 
Kentucky. Frederick Pustet and Co., 1913. Pp. 274. 
Ss. net. 


Price 


A work on the above subject, discussing all the texts of Sacred 
Scripture that refer to the Blessed Virgin is obviously of great import- 
ance, especially for controversial purposes. One of the ordinary 
objections against the teaching and practice of the Catholic Church in 
regard to the Blessed Virgin is that Holy Scripture has very little to 
say about her, and that the honour we pay to her is without the 
slightest Scriptural warrant. A work like the present, setting forth 
systematically all the allusions and references to Our Lady, whether 
in the Old Testament or the New, is the best refutation of such a 
charge. It is true that the Blessed Virgin appears at first sight less 
prominent in Sacred Scripture than we might have been inclined to 
«xpect, but after all she is clearly represented as the Mother of God, 
and when that is said, what is there to add? Moreover, good reasons 
ean be assigned for the comparative silence even of the Gospels. ‘* It 
must not be denied,’’ writes Dr. Schaefer, ‘‘ that the Gospels report 
only particular features of the life of the Mother of Jesus; but a similar 
silenee is also observed—especially by Mark and John—concerning 
thirty years of the life of Jesus. And if the Gospels narrate how the 
Redeemer extolled the sinner Mary Magdalen, and appeared especially 
to her after the resurrection, if they speak of His love for sinners and 
pubticans, if they represent His magnanimity and patience towards the 


¢ 


Apostles who grew only gradually in faith, if they report a special 
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solicitude for Peter, and recount the praise which the Messiah bestowed 
upon the pagan captain and upon the Canaanitish woman: then they 
follow a purpose of showing Jesus as the Redeemer of the world, who 
came to seek and to save that which had been lost, who desires mercy, 
who established a kingdom or an institution, wherein all may attain a 
dwelling with the Father. But Mary, she who is ‘ highly favoured,’ 
‘with whom the Lord is,’ may retire, for if anyone should be disposed 
to complain in favour of Mary, as the dutiful son in the parable of the 
prodigal son complained then Jesus might indeed make use 
of the words of that parable: ‘ My child, thou art always with me, 
and all that is mine is also thine.’ ’’ 

The present work is based on lectures delivered by Dr. Schaefer in 
the University of Muenster, in Westphalia, during the winter term 
of 1885-86. We can recommend it to all Catholics who wish to be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them in reference to the 
Mother of God, and we know no better book to put into the hands of 
non-Catholics who may desire to form a correct view of the teaching of 
the Catholic Church on the subject, and of its Biblical foundation. 

J. MacRory. 








Archeology of the Old Testament. Was the Old Testament Written 
in Hebrew? By Edouard Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, Professor of Kgypto- 
logy at the University of Geneva. London: Robert Scott, 19138. 
Svo. Pp. xii. + 212. Price 5s. net, 


The ‘* Library of Historic Theology,’’? of which this work is the first 
volume, will ‘‘ aim at presenting a general survey of the present position 
of thought and knowledge in various branches of the wide field which 
is included in the study of divinity.” The Editor believes that, 
in view of the great advance in recent times of archeological studies, 
and the wealth of ancient materials now at our disposal, the time has 
come fer such a survey. The series will deal with doctrinal subjects, 
but great importance will be attached also to history, so that even 
strictly doctrinal subjects will be dealt with chiefly from the historic 
standpoint. ‘The Editor of the series is Rev. William ’C. Pierey, M.A., 
Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College; and we presume that, like 
the Editor, most of the contributors to the series will be non-Catholies. 

The comprehensive title of the present work hardly prepares one for 
its contents, for the work is an attempt to show that the Old Testament 
was not written in Hebrew. Instead of the view hitherto prevailing, 
that the books of the Old Testament have come down to us in their 
original text, and that they underwent only one change, that of the 
seript in which they were written, when the square Hebrew characters 
took the place of an older alphabet, the present author maintains that 
the earlier books were originally written in Babylonian cuneiform, then 
transformed by Esdras into Aramaic, and only at a later date thrown 
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inte their present Hebrew form; while even the iater books were not 
written originally in Hebrew, but in Aramaic. In favour of his con- 
clusion regarding the language of the earlier books, he appeals to the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and the subsequent discoveries at Susa and 
Boghas-keui, claiming that they show Babylonian cuneiform to have 
been widely used over all Western Asia before and after the time of 
Moses; while for an Aramaic original, in the later books, appeal is 
made to the Elephantme papyri. He holds that the adop- 
tion of Hebrew as a written language, and of the Hebrew script, 
oceurred at the same time; that when the Rabbis determined to give 
to their religion and their laws a thoroughly and exclusively Jewish 
character they turned their books into Hebrew, the language spoken 
at Jerusalem, but till then devoid of a literature; and since this spoken 
language had no alphabet, they invented a new alphabet by adopting 
u modified form of the Aramaic, the one book-language with which 
they were familiar. ‘* The form of these writings in the last centuries 
before Christ had no distinctive character such as we might have 
expected from the particularism of the Jews. The writings were in 
Aramaic, the language of a considerable literature; they might be con- 
fused with other writings. I believe, therefore, that the rabbis found 
it necessary to give to their books a national character and appearance. 
They turned them into Hebrew, the idiom spoken by their fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, which was certainly their own language, 
that of Jerusalem. This they did not share with any other people. 
But this had no script, and it was necessary to invent one. They would 
not take Canaanite; that was not their own; it had been used by the 
Pheenicians and other nations like Moab. They therefore invented a 
script, and for that they took the alphabet to which they were accus- 
tomed and which they used in their writings. They altered Aramaic 
sufficiently for their new script to be distinguished from it, so that it 
should stand by itself, and might be called their own. Since its adop- 
tion by the rabbis, Hebrew has thus become the distinctive language 
of the Israelites, and has given rise to a considerable literature ’’ 
(p. 199). 

The theory has a special interest on account of its bearing on the 
views of the higher crities in regard to the Old Testament. If Professor 
Naviile’s contentions can ever be satisfactorily proved, most of the 
stuff that the critics have heaped up, on the basis of the present 
Hebrew text, will at once be blown sky high. It is interesting to notice 
in this connection that the author maintains that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses. ‘IT hope,’ he writes, “* that such chapters as that 
on Egypt will show that it is not through any ‘ dogmatic environment,’ 
but from a sincere conviction based on facts, that I joined the ‘ con- 
temptibl+» minority ’ which still believes in the Mosaie authorship of 
the Pontateuch.”’ 

J. MacQony. 
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Paradoxes of Catholicism. By Robert Hugh Benson. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London. 1913. Pp. 174. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

In a brief introductory note, Father Benson telis us that the sub- 
stance of this little volume was delivered in sermons, preached partly 
in England in various places and at various times, partly in New York 
in the Lent of 1912, and finally, as a complete course, ‘n the church of 
$. Silvestro-in-Capite, in Rome, in the Lent of 1918. We may say at 
once that we like both the idea of the book, and the way it is worked out. 
The idea is to explain the paradoxes which the Catholic Church pre- 
sents, and must present, by her twofold character, human and divine. 
An introductory section points out beautifully and forcibly the para- 
doxes that surrounded the Personality and teaching of her Divine Master ; 
how He was one with the Father, yet less than He; how He was the 
eternal God, who made the world, yet was weary by the wayside, 
laboured in a shop, and died upon a cross; how at one time He pro- 
nounced His benediction on those who make peace, yet at another de- 
clared that He came to bring not peace but the sword;how He named 
as blessed those that mourn, yet bade His followers to rejoice and be 
glad. Striking and puzzling paradoxes, surely; yet all reconciled in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the union of God and man in one 
Divine Person. 

And just as the doctrine of the Incarnation, and it alone, explains 
and renders credible the record of Christ’s life in the Gospels, so only 
the recognition of the Church’s character, as at once divine and human, 
will enable anyone to understand and explain the marvellous record 
of her life as set forth in her history. ‘‘ Treat the Catholic Church as 
Divine only, and you will stumble over her scandals, her failures, and 
her shortcomings. Treat her as Human only, and you will be silenced 
by her miracles, her sanctity, and her eternal resurrections. Of course 
the Catholic Church is Human. She consists of fallible men, and her 
Humanity is not even safeguarded as was that of Christ against the 
incursions of sin. Always, therefore, there have been scandals, and 
always will be. Popes may betray their trust, in all human matters; 
priests their flocks; laymen their faith. No man is secure. And, 
again, since she is human, it is perfectly true she has profited by 
humen circumstances for the increase of her power. Undoubtedly it 
was the existence of the Roman Empire, with its roads, its rapid means 
of transit, and its organisation, that made possible the swift propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the first centuries. Undoubtedly it was the 
empty throne of Cesar and the prestige of Rome that developed the 
world’s acceptance of the authority of Peter’s Chair. Undoubtedly it 
was the divisions of Europe that cemented the Church’s unity and led 
men to look to a Supreme Authority that might compose their differ- 
ences. There is scarcely an opening in human affairs into which she 
has not plunged; hardly an opportunity she has missed. . . . . . 
Certainly human circumstances have developed her, yet what but 
Divine Providence developed those human circumstances? What but 
that same power, which indwells in the Church, dwelt without her too, 
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and caused her to take root at that time and in that place which most 
favoured her growth? Certainly she is Human. It may well be that 
her rulers have contradicted one another on human matters—in science, 
in policy, and in discipline; but how is it, then, that they have not 
contradicted one another in matters that are Divine? Granted that 
one Pope has reversed the policy of his predecessor, then what has 
saved him from reversing his theology also? Certainly there have been 
appalling scandals, outrageous sinners, blaspheming apostates—but 
what of her saints? And above all, she gives proof of her Divinity by 
that very sign to which Christ Himself pointed as a proof of His own. 
Granted that she dies daily; that her cause fails in this century and in 
that country; that her science is discredited in this generation and her 
active morality in that, and her ideals in a third-—how comes it that she 
also rises daily from the dead ; that her old symbols rise again from their 
ruins; that her virtues are acclaimed by the children of the men who 
renounced her; that her bells and her music sound again where once 
her churches and houses were laid waste ’’ ? 

This passage will enable our readers to understand the leading idea 
and aim of this excellent little book. In working out the idea, Father 
Benson goes on to consider some of the paradoxes most commonly 
charged against the Church by her adversaries; and we have chapters 
on ** Peace and War,’’ ‘* Wealth and Poverty,’’ ‘* Sanctity and Sin,” 
** Joy and Sorrow,’’ ‘*‘ Love of God and Love of Man,’* ‘‘ Faith and 
Reason,’’ ‘‘ Authority and Liberty,’’ ‘‘ Corporateness and Indivi- 
dualism,’’ ‘‘ Meekness and Violence,’’ ‘‘ The Seven Words,’’ ‘* Life 
and Death.’’ The book will well repay perusal, and we can honestly and 
heartily commend it. 


J. MacRonry. 





Auctarium Bellarminiaenum. KR. P. Navier-Marie Le Bachelet, S.J. 
Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 726. Price 25 frs. 


Fr. Bachelet has published several works about Cardinal] Bellarmine, 
which have received praise from the experts. ‘* Bellarmin avant son 
Cardinalat,’’ ‘‘ Ven. Servi Dei Roberti Cardinalis Bellarmini de Im- 
maculata B.M.V. Conceptione votum,” and ‘* Bellarmin et la Bible 
Sixto-Clémentine ’’ have established the reputation of the author and 
editor for learning. The new work, to which we call the reader’s atten- 
tion, will increase the fame of the learned editor. As its title indicates, 
it is a supplemental volume of the works of Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
took so important a part in the ecclesiastical affairs of the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. 

When Clement VIII., in 15@9, created Bellarmine a Cardinal-Priest 
of Santa Maria in via he gave as a reason that ‘‘ the Church of God had 
not his equal in learning.’’ His reputation as a great theologian chiefly 
rests on his work ‘‘ De Controversiis,’’ which was the result of bis 
appointment in 1576 to the chair of Controversies in the Roman College. 
His lectures made such an impression at the time, that in Protestant 
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Europe special chairs had to be founded to provide replies. After his 
creation as Cardinal he became an assessor to Cardinal Madruzzi, the 
President of the Congregation de auziliis, and his advice not to issue 
any definition on the controversies between the Thomists and Molinists 
about efficacious grace and free will was finally adopted. He also took 
a leading part in the revision of the Vulgate which was begun under 
Sixtus V. He took a part too in the events connected with the helio- 
centric thory of Galileo, though he died before the end was reached. His 
controversy with King James of England about the Oath, of Allegiance 
was another event of his eventful life. The works of such a man cannot 
be without deep interest to the world of science. 

Many editions of his works appeared, amongst which Fr. Bachelet 
specially mentions the edition published in Cologne between 1617 and 
1620, and the Vivés edition published between 1870 and 1876. Besides 
the works contained in one or both of these editions, others were pub- 
lished from time to time ; but a great many remained unpublished. In 
the ‘* Auctarium Bellarminianum ”’ Fr. Bachelet gives some of these. 
The ‘* Auctarium’’ has three parts, of which the first contains various 
writings of Bellarmine about the controversy de auwxiliis, the second 
contains writings of considerable length, such as the “[zgatiztv Ado 
against James I., and the third contains various short writings about 
Apologetics, Sacred Scripture, Liturgy, Canon Law, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Theology, and Books submitted for examination. 

In compiling the ‘‘ Auctarium ”’ Fr. Bachelet used many biblicgraphi- 
cal and textual sources, which are mentioned in detail in the general 
Preface. A glance at these sources is sufficient to show the greatness 
of the task undertaken by the editor and the immense labour expended 
on the investigation which has resulted in the publication of a portly 
volume. Admirers of Cardinal Bellarmine will be grateful to Fr. 
Bachelct for the courage which enabled him so successfully to complete 
what was evidently a labour of love. 

J. M. Harty. 








Leltic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement By G. Hartwell Jones, 
M.A., D.D. London. Published by the Hon. Society of Cymme 
rodorion. 1912. 


The author of this volume is Protestant rector of Nuttield, but he 
treats his subject generally in such an impartial manner that it would 
be difficult to say from an examination of the work what precisely were 
his own religious principles. His aim has been to give a full account 
of the origin and progress of pilgrimages, of the motives which inspired 
them of the places frequented and of the routes used by 
the pilgrims, of the religious, social, scientific and literary effects 
of the pilgrimages, and of the decline of the movement in the 
days of the Renaissance and of the Reformation. The book is 
written in a popular style and is never dry or uninteresting. In fact 
the wonder is that the author could lave succeeded so well in come 
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bining the scientific and the popular method and of appealing to all 
classes of readers, specialists as well as non-specialists. In this respect 
we have only one fault to find with the book, and that is the neglect 
of the author in many cases to cite the authorities upon which he relies 
for some of his statements. It is very irritating to find a very im- 
portant fact set forth merely upon the ipse dizit of the author, and it 
is equally irritating to learn that St. Jerome or a certain writer said 
so and so without any mention of the tract from which the writer 
professes to be quoting. 

In the opening chapter the author deals with the origin of pil- 
grimages and with the motives which inspired such movements. He 
shows that from the very earliest times in the history of the Church 
Christians were anxious to make a visit to the places that had been 
sanctified by the presence of Our Lord or of some of His distinguished 
(disciples. He has certainly done his best to be fair to Catholics and 
to understand their real feelings on this subject, and it is to be hoped 
that his book will be read and understood by many of his co-religionists. 
He insists, however, too strongly on the Pagan origin of many of the 
Christian practices. Human nature is always the same in Pagan as 
we!l as in Christian times, and therefore religious feeling is likely to 
manifest itself in similar ways. In other words the close relation 
between certain Pagan and Christian practices is due to the uniformity 
of nature rather than to the fact that the Christians borrowed from the 
Pagans. In a few points he blunders slightly in regard to Catholic 
doctrine, but the errors are not of such a kind as to deprive the whole 
work of its eminently Catholic tone. In the succeeding chapters he 
deals with the pilgrimage to the Holy Land, with the routes followed 
by the pilgrims, with the pilgrimage to Rome (5 chapters) and Com- 
postella, with the several resorts of the pilgrims in England and Scotland 
and with the Crusades and the rise of the military crders. The subject 
of ** Holy Wells’ is dealt with in a special chapter well worthy of 
study by anyone interested in the Holy Wells of Ireland. The effects 
of the pilgrimage movement are dealt with in five chapters. In the 
first of these the author treats of the influence of the movement as a 
social and economic factor and emphasises specially the working of the 
rights of sanctuary, the encouragement of hospitality, the bringing about 
of closer relations between various countries and rulers, and the spirit 
of humanitarianism fostered by the Crusades. In the second place he 
discusses the effect of the pilgrimage movement on theology and the 
drama, and points out how much Europe owes intellectually to the 
Crusades which were a most important factor in producing the great 
intellectual revival of the thirteenth century. He shows too that it is 
the pilgrimages that may claim the honour of giving an impetus to 
dramatic literature by the production of the miracle plays. He makes it 
clear also that geographical science especially owes much to the pilgrims 
and to the accounts which they have left of the countries which they 
visited. Finally, the relations between the pilgrimages and literature are 
discussed in two chapters. Here the author pays a very generous tribute 
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to the work done by the Irish missionaries on the continent during the 
7th, 8th and 9th centuries as well as to the work done in this direction 
by the religious orders of the Catholic Church, 

The author is concerned mainly with the pilgrimage movement in 
Celtic Britain, but the relations between Ireland and Celtic Britain 
were so intimate that in every chapter of the book he is forced to deal 
at length with developments in Ireland, and with the labours of the 
Irish Saints on the Continent. He does so with no grudging spirit, and 
as a result his work is of the deepest interest for Irish students. We 
might cite in proof of this, one example (p. 499): ** The position of Irish 
Celts as flame bearers in the march of mind was unique, and it would 
be mere affectation to claim for their compatriots, Celite or Saxon, such 
an apostolate of culture. The original success of the Irish at the hey- 
day of their activity on the Continent, in the first instance as pilgrims, 
and afterwards as missionaries, affords ample evidence of the reputa- 
tion borne by teachers from the claustral schools of Ireland. = In 
ancient times, said Alcuin, writing at the beginning of the 8th century, 
‘the most learned instructors of Britain, Gaul and Upper Italy were 
from Ireland.’ To Ireland Franks repaired in pursuit of knowledge. 
When Charlemange looked for teachers to second his efforts for the 
elevation of his subjects in the scale of humanity, a phalanx of Irish 
teachers hastened to his aid, and inscribed their names on the world’s 
roll of honour. In 787, for example an anonymous Trishinan figured 
among the ornaments of his palace. In the same year, an * Hibernian 
exile ’ was credited with the authorship of an epic, celebrating Charles's 
victory over Thassilo, Duke of Bavaria. In the year 790 a certain 
Joseph, who lived on bad terms with Theodulf, Angilbert, and Einhard 
at Charlemange’s court was dubbed with the opprobrious name of 
Sottus, with a play upon his origin, Seotus. Meanwhile, Irish scholars 
were handing on the torch of enlightenment to the Mastern Franks, the 
Bavarians, and Alemanni.” 

The author evidently set before himself the task of catering for the 
ordinary reader as well as for the specialist. It is to be regretted that 
in pursuance of this plan he did not give a translation of the beautiful 
Welsh poems scattered throughout the volume and grouped together 
in the appendix. 


JAMES MacCarrnery. 








Life of the Viscountess de Bonnault D’Houet, Foundress of the Society 
of the Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781-1858. By the Rev. 
Father Stanislaus, F.M. Capuchin. Translated from the French. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1918. Price 7s. 6d. 


The future foundress of the Society of the Faithful Companions of 
Jesus was born at Chateaurox in France in 1781, of good Catholic 
parents, and at the age of twenty-three she became the wife of Antoine, 
the eldest son of the Viscount de Bonnault d’Houet. Her hushand died 
a few months after the marriage, and for some time she devoted herself 
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entirely to the care of her infant child, afterwards the Viscount de Bon- 
nault d’Houet. In 1809, having learned that cholera had broken out 
among the Spanish prisoners of war detained at Bourges, she volun- 
teered her services as nurse. She caught the disease herself and was 
at death’s door, but God had reserved her for greater work and greater 
trials. For a time she was in a state of uncertainty as to what she 
should do, but at last she realised that God had called her to take the 
veil, and she determined “‘ to establish a new Institute, the members 
of which should be pledged to serve Our Blessed Lord on the model 
oi the Holy Women who followed Him in His pilgrimage on earth and 
ministered to Him and His disciples with their own hands. The idea 
naturally suggested the title she should give to the new religious body— 
the Faithful Companions of Jesus—and she found in the constitutions 
of the Jesuits the main principles upon which the Institute should be 
governed. The first novitiate of the Faithful Companions of Jesus was 
opened in 1823. From that time in spite of very serious obstacles 
the Society continued to grow, more especially after it had received the 
formal sanction of the Pope in 1837. During her own lifetime eleven 
establishments controlled by the Faithful Companions were opened 
in France, two in Switzerland, two in Italy, nine in England, and three 
in Ireland, Oughterarde in 1843 (afterwards closed), Laurel Hill in 
Limerick in 1844, and Bruff, Co. Limerick, in 1856. Since her death 
in 1858 many new houses have been established in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Canada, Australia, the United States, and England. The 
only house of the Order founded in Ireland since 1858 is Newtown- 
barry, Co. Wexford (1862). 

The Life of the venerable Foundress is written in a most interesting 
stvle, and the translation has been done wonderfully well. Prefaces 
to the English translation have been contributed by his Eminence, 
Cardinal Bourne, and by Dom Gasquet. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 
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The Early Church in the Light of the Monuments. A Study in 
Christian Archeology. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes, M.A. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1913. (Pp. xx. + 223). Price 5s. 


In his introductory chapter Mgr. Barnes emphasises the importance 
of the study of Archeology as an aid to the proper interpretation of 
historical documents. ‘* Archeology,’’ he writes, ‘‘ has for its domain 
the study of ancient monuments in the light of history, and with the 
object of assisting historical knowledge. There cannot be, therefore, 
any real and essential distinction between the two sciences. It makes 
no difference whether our knowledge of the past is drawn from parch- 
ments or papyri covered with characters written by the hand of some 
ancient scribe, or from stones or medals engraved with monumental 
inscriptions and bearing pictorial representations of historical events. 
Both alike, the written manuscript and the pictured stone, are sources 
of history, while the stone has the added advantage that it is not liable 
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to alteration or even falsification at the hands of an ignorant or a 
fraudulent copyist.’’ The aim of his work is to interest the reader in 
the study of Christian Archeology by showing him a concrete example 
of the valuable arguments which may be drawn from the early Christian 
monuments in support of doctrines that are based upon Sacred Scrip- 
tures or Tradition as contained in the writings of the Fathers. 

In the first portion of the work he deals with the archeological 
evidences regarding ‘‘ The Apostles at Rome,’’ ‘‘ The Earliest Converts 
to Christianity,’’ ‘“ The Blood of the Martyrs,’’ ‘‘ The Collegia and the 
Catacombs,’’ and “‘ The Christianising of Rome.’’ In the second part 
he deals with ‘‘ The Symbolism of the Early Church,’’ ‘‘ The Witness 
of the Monuments to the Primacy of the Holy See,’’ ‘‘ The Witness of 
the Monuments with Regard to Holy Baptism,’’ “‘ The Witness of the 
Monuments to the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,’’ ‘‘ The Witness of 
the Monuments as to other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church,’’ 
‘The Witness of the Monuments to the Communion of Saints,’’ and 
** Portraits and Representations.’’ The last portion of the book is 
taken up with an account of ‘‘ The Development of Church Buildings.”’ 

From this short synopsis of the contents of the book the reader can 
sec for himself the value of the book as a supplement to the publications 
dealing professedly with Dogmatic Theology. Mgr. Barnes has made 
a careful study of the latest and best works on.Christian Archeology, 
and in every instance he cites the authorities upon which he is relying. 
His arguments regarding the presence of SS. Peter and Paul in Rome, 
the Primacy of the Roman Church, Baptism, the Eucharist, the Com- 
munion of Saints, etc., drawn from monuments, the existence of which 
cannot be denied, and about the meaning of which in most cases there 
cannot be grave difference of opinion, are likely to have more force and 
to make a more lasting impression than those which may be built upon 
isolated texts. At any rate he has opened up a great field, and one 
which has been neglected hitherto in these countries; and he has done 
so in a clear, succinct and attractive style. It is a book which, 
both from the point of view of the subject and of the method 
of treatment, should command a wide circulation. Its value is 
considerably enhanced by an extended list of Illustrations borrowed fron 
the best works on Christian Archeology. 


JAMES MAcCAFFREY. 











Le Mouvement Théologique du XIIe. Siécle. Etudes, Recherches 
ct Documents. Par J. de Ghellinck, S. J. Paris: Gabalda. 
1914. Price, 7 fr. 50. 


The writer of this volume is already known to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY by his learned articles on medieval theological and philoso- 
phical literature. The work consists for the greater part of articles 
which have appeared aleady in various Reviews, and which have been 
collected, improved, enlarged and issued as a volume of the well-known 
series, Etudes d’ Histoire de Dogmes et d’Ancicnne Littérature Ecclési- 
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astique. In some respects the title might be slightly misleading. 
In the main the problems raised and discussed are of a purely literary 
character, though here and there when the occasion demands, attention 
is paid to theological and philosophical developments. It covers the 
whole period preceding the great literary revival of the thirteenth 
century, and throws much light on the influences which were at work 
to bring about what is known as the Scholastic Movement. In a pre- 
liminary chapter the author gives a very comprehensive sketch of the 
Carlovingian revival, of State education in the tenth century, of the 
real dark ages, and of the introduction and application of the methods of 
dialectics to theological studies. The efforts made in the twelfth 
century to reduce theology to a certain definite system are next con- 
silered, and as the Sentences of Peter Lombard was regarded by his 
contemporaries and by his immediate successors as the most success- 
ful attempt in this directicn great attention is paid to this author and 
his work. The Sentences of Gandulph of Bologna and its relation to 
the work of Peter Lombard are dealt with at length, as is also the in- 
fluence of St. John Damascene on Western theological opinions. The 
various collections of Theology and Canon Law of the twelfth century, 
the compilations of texts drawn from the Fathers by both Theologians 
and Canonists, and the efforts made to harmonise these conflicting 
authorities are discussed at length in the last division of the book. 

The work is well documented. The discussion of particular questions, 
which had no direct bearing upon the ‘main object of the volume, is re- 
served for appendices placed after each chapter. A table of references 
aml a good Index add to the value of the book. Anyone who wishes to 
become acquainted with the theological writers of the twelfth century 
or with the modern literature on this period would be well advised to 
consult Fr. Ghellinck’s work. © 


JAMES MaAcCarFrrey. 











Commentaire sur la Régle de Saint Benoit. Par 1,’Abbé de Solesmes. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. Oudin. 1913. Price 10 fr. 


In the works published by Butler, Morin, Schmidt, Traube, etc., we 
have the Rule of St. Benedict discussed fully from the point of view 
of textual criticism. From these it is evident that St. Benedict <lid 
not draw up his Rule in any haphazard fashion. He had made a careful 
study of those who had dealt with monastic life before his time. The 
numerous citations from earlier sources prove clearly that St. Benedict 
was acquainted with some of the writings of St. \ugustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Cyprian, Leo the Great, and Sulpicius Severus, with the Conferences 
of Cassian, the Latin translations of the Rules of St. Pachomius and 
St. Basil, and other compilations drawn up for the guidance of monks, 
and finally with the Lives of the Saints more especially of those who 
had to do with monastie organisations. 

Sut besides the mere textual criticism of the Rule of St. Benedict 
tl ere is another and more important aspect, namely, the spiritual side, 
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which requires to be emphasised specially at the present time. Monasti- 
cism is an institution which it is difficult for those outside the Catholic 
Church to understand. They can appreciate its influence, religious, 
social and intellectual. They can see how, despite all the attacks that 
were levelled against it, it has stood the shock of ages and retains to-day 
the spirit and the vigour of its earliest years. But they fail to realise the 
motives that underlie it, the spirit that animated and animates it, the 
high level of spirituality which men like St. Benedict held out as the 
model after which their followers should strive, and the admirable con- 
stitution which they drafted to make it easy for their disciples to give 
themselves up entirely to God. 

It was, therefore, by a happy inspiration that the Abbot of 
Solesmes undertook to write a commentary or explanation of the Rule 
of St. Benedict that might serve as a text-book of instruction for Bene- 
dictine novices and at the same time bring before the general reader 
the spirit and the guiding principles of the Benedictine Rule. Nobody 
who has any acquaintance with the history of the Catholic Church in 
the past can fail to be struck with the part played by the disciples of 
St. Benedict in the religious, social and educational development of 
Europe, nor can they be unaware of the fact that at the present time 
the literary labours and expert scholarship of the Benedictines are facts 
that are calculated to make the greatest impression on those who 
are outside the fold. St. Benedict himself understood the value of 
prayer and labour, and in this respect the principles of their founder 
have not been forgotten by his disciples. Many of the faithful, even 
of those who are neither Benedictines nor aspire to be enrolled in the 
Order, would like to read for themselves the Rule of St. Benedict as 
expounded by one who from his acquaintance with the traditions of 
his Order, with the works of those who have commented already on 
the Rule and from the every-day experience of its working, is qualified 
so eminently for the task. The absence of an Index is a defect that 
should be remedied in a future edition. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 





Voice Training for Choirs and Schools. By Cyril Bradley Rootham, 
M.A., Mus.D., Organist and Choirmaster, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1912. 
Price 4s. 


There is no great abundance of publications on the subject of the 
present book. So any fresh contribution must be welcome. The book 
under review consists of two parts; the tirst, comprising 46 pages, con- 
tains the letterpress; the second, comprising 110 pages, consists of 
musical exercises for voice training. In the short compass of 46 pages 
the author has contrived to give many valuable hints on the manage- 
ment of choirs and of school singing classes. Naturally he had to be 
very brief, thus the important subject of tone production is treated in 
little more than four pages. In common with the general English 
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practice the author assumes that boys’ voices will be used only for the 
Soprano part. Where boys are employed also for the Alto part, a 
somewhat different plan of voice training will have to be adopted. The 
main consideration, needless to say, must be the avoidance of all 
coarseness. The main portion of the book is oceupied with musical 
exercises. These are rather advanced, and we are afraid jt will take a 
long time before the boys of our average choirs or the girls of our schools 
will be able to go through most of them. For the use of the pupils 
these exercises—presumably only the voice part—are published 
separately at the price of Is. 6d. 


H. BEWERUNGE. 














Cantemus Domino. Catholic Hymnal, with English and Latin words 
for two or three equal voices. Edited by Ludwig Bonvin, §.J. 
Op. 104. London and St. Louis: B. Herder. Small 8vo, 162 pp., 


Cloth, 2s. Organ accompaniment, oblong Crown 4to, 87 pp., 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


This is not a Hymnal in the ordinary sense of the word, but, as the 
title implies, a collection of hymn-like pieces for two or three equal 
voices. It is intended for convents, boarding schools, and similar insti- 
tutions, where it is desired to sing in this way. The book contains 
mainly hymn tunes, arranged generally for two parts, and some original 
compositions for two or three parts, amongst these a number of pieces 
by Greith, a composer of merit, who died in Munich in 1887. The col- 
lection contains some magnificent tunes and some that border on the 
sentimental, while the general average is very good. 

H. Brwerunce. 





Die biblische und babylonische Gottesidee, von Dr. Johannes Hehn, 


o. Professor au der Universitat Wiirzburg. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 
1913. 


Is the religion of Christ and of the Old Testament something standing 
apart from the other religions of the ancient world? Or is Christianity 
but a mere phase of ancient Mystery Religion, and is the Old Testament 
theory of God and religion a ‘mere link in the chain, or rather a mere 
square in the mosaic of Oriental religious fancies? Such are the 
questions which the genetic and comparative study of religion sets 
before the modern theologian at the very beginning of his theological 
studies. It is, therefore, of vital importance to the Christian theologian 
to be familiar with the main features of extra-biblical Oriental beliefs. 
Since, however, not every theologian can be an expert Oriental'st, 
Christian Theology has to depend largely for its knowledge of Oriental 
religions on the work of non-theological or anti-theological scholars. 
The publication of a scientific work on Semitic religions by one who 
is at once a distinguished Orientalist and a trained theologian ought to 
he, therefore, of deep interest to students and teachers of Theology. 
To outline the theology of the pre-Biblical Semitic world and to supply 
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the theologian with scientifically established facts regarding the origin 
of Old Testament theology, Dr. Hehn, Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Catholic Faculty of Wiirzburg, has written the book 
whieh lies before us. Dr. Hehn is already well-known to the learned 
world as a specialist in Assyriology and Semitic religions. His new 
work will be indispensable to Biblical students and theologians. It 
would be quite impossible to explain here the full value of Dr. Hehn’s 
new work. The merest summary of its contents, however, will show 
that the book raises the most delicate and far-reaching problems of 
the Old Testament. 

The work is divided into six chapters—each of which is closely 
packed with facts. The facts are lucidly arranged, and in spite 
of an enormous number of scientific references, the work demands little 
efiort to read. The six chapters discuss the following subjects :— 
I.—The main notions of the Divine among the Babylonians. 11.— 
The attitude of Babylon towards Monotheism. III.—The attitude of 
Nearer Asia generally towards Babylonian-Assyrian religion, and 
towards Monotheism. 1V.—The existence of a primitive god Ilu or El, 
V.—The Divine names Yahweh, Yahweh Sebaoth, ’El ‘Elyon, ’E] 
Shaddai. VI.—The fundamental features of Israel’s religion ag con- 
trasted with that of Babylon. 

Chapters I, and II. present a valuable, fully documented account of 
Babylonian religion. Professor Hehn knows the Babylonian religious 
texts so well that he does not need rhetoric or exaggeration to nad 
his pages. He points out that Star-worship was the most central 
fact of Babylonian worship (p. 5). The stars were the main gods of 
ancient Babylon. But the gods that traversed heaven as stars lived 
on earth as actual forees in human life and nature. With this dual 
being of the gods is connected the theory of perfect parallelism between 
earth and heaven which grew into the intricacies of ancient astrology. 
To represent the gods—beings at once astral and earthly—strangely 
commingled symbolism was used in the early period. Of this 
symbolism part was human, and, as time went on, the human elements 
became more and more prominent until, in the end, the gods and 
goddesses were depicted as mortal men and women (p. 9). This is the 
same kind of development that we find in ancient Egypt. As men 
and women the deities of Babylon had to be furnished with human 
gifts of mind and body, and human interests and emotions. ‘1 hus 
arose legends of conflicts between gods of light and darkness, and 
various legends of divine origins. The complication of early religious 
notions in Babylon, as in ancient Egypt, was increased by the influence 
of local factors. Each locality and each city had its god and each 
city elaimed for ite god the gifts and privileges: of many gods. For one 
studying the peculiar features of ancient deities this overlapping 4 
borrowing constitutes a very troublesome obstacle. In ance oy 
partial identification of many deities might have led to . t ns : a 
single all-embracing godhead. The second chapter of Pro essor He nm ~ 
book discusses all available Babylon evidence for such a compre- 
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agar view of God in the ancient period. His method is analytic. 
Le studies, each god of Babylon in detail, inquiring how far any one 
of them might have been regarded as a sole-existing deity. He finds 
that many gods cannot really be held apart: they pass over into each 
other. lurther, there are traces here and there of a definite order of 
rank among the gods pointing towards a theory of a single all-ruling 
god. Individual gods are further sometimes spoken of as if they alone 
were divine and supreme. Again, since the religion of Babylon is 
mainly astral and the Sun is the chief astral divinity, it sometimes 
seems as if all the gods were forms in which the sun’s power and 
being appear. Political ‘‘ Monotheism,’’ as in the case of Marduk, is 
also known. But yet, in spite of all, the gods of Babylon mostly stand 
apart from each other, and retain so much individuality that it is 
unscientific to speak of a genuine Monotheism in ancient Babylon 
(pp. 96-100). 

In chapter III. Professor Hehn examines the chief cults of ancient 
Nearer Asia to discover their attitude towards Babylon and towards 
Monotheism. He establishes the important fact that the religion of 
ancient Palestine, and of the Arameans and Arabians, shows, in central 
points, the influence of Babylon. These other ancient religions are 
also mainly astral, and we notice in them, as in Babylonian religion, 
the predominant position of the Sun-god and the exaltation of local 
deities by their worshippers; but here again there is no genuine Mono- 
theism, no clear notion of a single exclusive deity. It is only in later 
times under various influences—philosophy, Judaism and Christianity— 
that in these districts a theory of pantheistic Monism appeared 
(p. 148). The god of this Monism is simply a conflate of the myriad 
forces of nature. He is the outcome of the other gods; they are not 
primarily forms in which he appears. It has often been thought that 
behind all the gods of the Near East in ancient times there was a 
single primitive deity called lu, or El—the god of gods. Various 
etymologies of Ilu have been put forward to support that view. 
Professor Hehn thinks rightly that etymologies must give place to 
facts. He has satisfied himself by a close study of the texts that Ilu 
in ancient Babylon does not refer to a single primitive deity. In 
ancient proper names ilu can mean divinity in the abstract, in most 
cases when ilu forms part of a name its place might be taken by the 
name of any particular god, or even by the plural ilani (p. 166). There 
is here suggested the interesting fact, which Professor Hehn estab- 
lishes in this chapter, that ilu and ilani are used in the same sense. 
Since ilu and ilani were both used in a singular meaning, ilani must 
have designated a sort of unity. This unity Professor Hehn equates 
with ‘‘ Pantheon,” i.e., the system of deities thought as one. Tlu in 
many cases seems to have exactly this same collective sense of Pan- 
theon (p. 170). This equivalence of ilu and ilani suggests @ theory 
to explain the Hebrew plural word for God ’Elohim. A single 
Babylonian god is often called ilani (p. 171). In the Amarna letters 
ilani is used with a singular verb, so that ilu and ilani must have been 
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treated as identical at least as early as 1450 B.c. It is important to 
note that the Amarna letters show the word ilani to have been used 
like "Elohim in the country where a language practically identical with 
Hebrew (ancient Chanaanite) was spoken. In Pheenician inscriptions 
we find a precisely similar use of "Elim for "El. TIlani and "Elim seem 
to mean (p. 1747.) the sum-total of the divinity. In the Bible itself 
Elohim is used at times with a plural verb (p. 179 f.) We find again 
in the Bible attributes of God expressed by plurals—“ Holy Ones,’’ 
“ Creators.’’ These plurals imply that God is the incorporation of 
holiness and creative power. Hence "Elohim may be taken to describe 
God as the incorporation, the sum-total, of all that is divine (p. 180). 
If this is the meaning of "Elohim, this word is no echo of a primitive 
polytheism, but a product of ‘‘ conscious theological reflexion ’’ (p. 
186). When then, in the Sacred Text Yahweh is said to be "Elohim 
the meaning is that the God of Israel is the complete and all-inclusive 
Deity, outside of whom there is no other (p. 182). 

The word ’El, as used in the Bible, conveys none of the deep mean- 
ing which is enshrined in "Elohim. It means simply ‘‘ god,’’ and is in 
no sense a technical term of Israelite theology. ’*El is not a personal 
name of God, nor does its use in the Bible point to an ancient god 
called “El. Nor is there outside the Bible any genuine proof of the 
theory that "El was an ancient Semitic god. It is true the Arameans 
seem to have worshipped a god called ’E] (p. 193 f.), and there are 
traces of such a god in North and South Arabia. But the Aramean 
’El is neither very important nor primitive, and the Arabian ’E] seems 
to have been as unsubstantial as the Babylonian ilu. 

Professor Hehn connects ’El and ’Elohim with the same root ‘li 
(p. 208). The preposition ’el he would connect with this root also. 
This preposition was originally a substantive meaning tendency, sphere 
of effort (cf. the demonstrative pronoun ’elleh). We might suppose, 
therefore, that "El meant primitively he that defines tendency, or 
sphere of action, or Ruler generally. With the notion of rule would 
naturally be connected that of power, and thus we should get a mean- 
ing like mighty Lord or Ruler for "Elohim (p. 211). To take ‘El as 
equivalent to the preposition ‘el and to suppose, therefore, that for 
the ancient Semite God was the personified goal of all effort and 
striving (so Lagarde, Lagrange, Hommel, and partly Detitzsch) is to 
deal in the purely hypothetical (p. 212). 

In the fifth chapter Professor Hehn discusses the precise meaning 
of the Divine Names and titles, Yahweh, Yahweh Sebaoth, ’El “Elyon 
and ’E] Shaddai. 

The name Yahweh ought not be interpreted in any mysterious or 
deeply metaphysical sense. It designates God as the Existent One. 
It does not primarily suggest aseity, but rather the concrete and prac- 
tical existence of a Friend who is able and willing to bring help and 
reseue. Professor Hehn believes that ‘‘ Yahweh ’’ was a later form 
of the Divine Name. The older and more popular form is that which 
appears in proper names like Mikayahu. But the difference 
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between the popular and the official forms of the Divine Name was 
not striking in actual use. The changing of this older name into 
Yahweh is the fact which underlies the narrative Ex. 3'*. The 
message which Moses is to bring to his people is that their God is at 
hand to bring them deliverance (p. 229). In this connexion the learned 
author revives the whole Babel-Bibel controversy. He discusses 
fully the evidence for an ancient Babylonian God Yahweh and comes 
to the conclusion that a Babylonian God Yau (or Yahweh) .is not to 
be found in cuneiform literature (p. 247). Indeed if Yau had been an 
ancient name of God in Babylon, Moses would have made a 
serious blunder in selecting it as the name of the exclusive God of 
Israel (p. 248). Prof. Hehn suggests that the name Yahweh or Yahu (= 
Yaho, Yau, Yo) may have arisen from an element Yau or Ya which 
appears instead of a divine name in ancient Babylonian proper names, 
and is cognate with the endiag -ya in such non-Semitic names as 
Uriya, and with the pronominal form yau. This element would express 
Being, Person, actual presence, existence, and would supply a very 
suitable basis for the name of Israel's God (p. 248). The suggestion is 
helpful, but it is likely to be seriously questioned by philologists. 

Yahweh Sebaoth seems to mean something more and grander than 
“Yahweh of the Battle-hosts.’’ The hosts are neither the stars of 
heaven, nor the warriors of Israel merely; they are the world and all 
that is therein, all the powers and elements of the cosmos that minister 
to the will of Yahweh (p, 254). The Greek rendering of the epithet 
kurios pantokrator gives well its sense—Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
Ruler of the multitudes of earth and heaven. The Hebrew Sebaoth 
are like the Kishshati of the Assyrian royal titulatures. Professor 
Hehn notes the interesting fact that pantokrator is also used to render 
the ancient divine title "El Shaddai (p. 265). Shaddai is connected 
with the Assyrian Shadu (=mountain) which, in transferred sense, 
means lord, ruler. Thus the god Enlil of Babylon is the shadu rabu— 
the mighty mountain (or lord). Cf. p. 267. 

In the sixth chapter we find an unusually clear and valuable discus- 
sion of the essential characters of Israelite religion. We cannot give 
any adequate notion of the importance of this chapter in a short notice 
like this. By contrasting it with Babylonian beliefs Professor Hehn 
sets in clear light the uniqueness of Hebrew religion. In Babylon 
God is one with the forces of nature: in the Bible God definitely 
transcends every power of the cosmos (p. 283). This transcendence 
of Yahweh of itself demanded the prohibition of all attempts to repre- 
sent Him by statuary or painting. No object of nature could symbo- 
lise the transcendent Godhead, and therefore the worship of Yahweh 
was surprisingly simple. The apparent violation of this essential 
simplicity by the symbolism of the Temple was mainly due not to 
religious influences but to artistic fashions. The anthropomorphism 
of the Old Testament was the outcome of the natural wish to portray 
Yahweh—not as a substanceless scheme, but as a living personality, 
ever present among His people (p. 295). 
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Israelite religion is based on the historical fact of a covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel, and was therefore eminently national. The God 
of such a religion is by His very nature one, exclusive, intolerant of 
other deities. The Israelite notion of God was in no wise the product 
of reasoned reflexion on facts of life and history: it was the summary 
of what the Israelite nation had seen and experienced of its God. 
Yahweh was the bond which bound together the heterogeneous factors 
of the Hebrew nation, and ‘‘ Israel’’ was a name for the multitude of 
Yahweh-worshippers (p. 277). It was a sacral bond that kept the 
people together. Hence the worship of other gods would have been 
treachery towards Israel, and a breaking of the covenant with Yahweh. 
Tor Israel Yahweh was ’Elohim—the all-embracing Divinity, so that 
Israel's national and religious interests were practically identical. 

In Babylon the divinity is a personification of the forces of nature. 
In Yahweh, the God of Israel, the ethical ideal has risen to personal 
being (p. 352). Yahweh is the ‘‘ Holy One of Israel.’’ In the conclud- 
ing sections of his book Professor Hehn emphasises the importance of 
the peculiar personality of Moses in the rise of Hebrew religion. The 
Sacred Records make Moses the founder of Yahwism, and the founder 
and organiser of the Hebrew Nation. The uniqueness of Hebrew 
religion is the best guarantee for the truth of the Biblical history of 
Moses, for the truth of the whole narrative in which the wondrous 
story of that religion’s rise and growth are described. 

The outcome of Professor Hehn’s studies in Oriental religion is the 
clear vision of the truth that no natural forces yet indicated, no merely 
psychic laws, can explain the phenomena of Israelite religion. His 
book shows proof that the best apology of truth is the simple statement 
of scientifically ascertained facts. 


P. Boywan. 
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The Editors of the Irnisu TnroLoGicaL QuARTERLY gladly avail them- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to tender to Dr. Harty their warmest 
congratulations on his appointment to the See of Cashel and Emly, 
and to place on public record their sincere thanks for the many eminent 
serviees which he rendered to the Review. From the very moment 
when the idea of founding a scientific theological magazine was mooted 
Dr. Harty threw himself entirely into the work of organisation, and 
since then, despite many arduous duties, his services could always 
be relied upon by his colleagues, however great might be the incon- 
venience to himself. As Professor of the Senior Classes of Moral 
Theology, as Theological Correspondent to the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, and as Secretary to the Maynooth Union for the past ten 
years, he had enough work to engage the attention of any man. But 
when it is borne in mind that in addition he was called upon to reply 
to the many intricate and puzzling cases of conscience submitted to 
him for decision by priests from al] parts of the English-speaking world, 
it is marvellous how he could have found time to prepare the learned 
and practical papers which he contributed to the pages of the QUARTERLY 
and to take his full share of the editorial duties which the publication 
of such a Review necessarily entails. His colleagues, while deeply 
pained by his severance from the QuARTERLY, cannot but express their 
pleasure at his promotion to such an exalted dignity in the Irish 
Chureh. They know that as Archbishop of Cashel and Emly it will 
be no longer possible for him to give them as much assistance as he 
formerly gave, but they are confident that they can rely always en his 
sympathy and support, and that they can promise their readers an 
occasional article from his pen. They are confident, too, that he will 
prove himself in every way worthy of the signal confidence reposed in 
him by the Holy Father, and that he will be respected and appreciated 
by the priests and peoyle of Cashel as he was by his colleagues of the 
Inisn THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY. Ad multos annos. 
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Benziger Brothers have just published, among other works, three 
interesting Catholic story-books. They are entitled, ‘* The Children of 
the Log Cabin,’’ ‘‘ Bond and Free,’’ and ‘* The Little Marshalls at the 
Lake.’’ The first is from the pen of Miss Henrietta E. Delamare, and 
will prove a very interesting and exciting story for children. The 
authoress understands children, and adapts both her thought and lan- 
guage to their abilities and tastes. The price of the book is 2s. 9d. net. 
‘** Bond and Free ’’ is by Mise Jean Conner. The story turns upon 
the loves and fortunes of Hugh Trevlyn, who, by the death of an uncle, 
inherited a large estate. But wealth does not always bring peace and 
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happiness, and so it was only after many vicissitudes that Hugh was 
able to make his Winifred his own and end the story happily. The 
price is 2s. net. ‘* The Little Marshalls at the Lake’’ is a bright and 
lively story for children, who will find here the gayest and happiest of 
companions. The authoress is Mary T, Nixon-Roulet, and the price is 
2s. net. 
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A work of a different kind, from the same publishers, is ‘‘ Cochem’s 
Life of Christ,’’ adapted by Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.F.M. It 
is a rather small work of some 320 pages. The author was a German 
priest, who flourished in the seventeenth century. He wrote the ‘‘ Life 
and Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ and His Mother Mary,” of 
whieh the present volume is an abridgment and rearrangement. After 
the thirty years’ war, which terminated in 1648, the people of Germany 
were sadly demoralized, and Father Martin von Cochem, to give him 
his full name, intended his work to stimulate piety by bringing before 
the people a simple account of their Divine Model and His Blessed 
Mother. There is no attempt at erudition, and a good many legends 
are interspersed with the Gospel story but of course they are not set 
upon the same footing. 
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From Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, we have received Sermons 
and Homilies, by Very Rev. Edmund English, Canon of Westminster 
Cathedral and Missionary Rector of St. James’s, Twickenham. It is 
a book of close on 300 pages, and contains in al] eighteen sermons, 
most of which were preached in the parochial church at Twickenham. 
Two of them formed portion of a course of sermons given to the 
ecclesiastical students at St. Edmund’s College, Ware. The sermons 
deal with very important subjects, such as ‘‘ The Immaculate Con- 
ception,’’ “‘ Meditation for the Last Day of the Year,’’ *‘ The Holy 
Name,” *‘ The Holy Family,’’ *‘ The Mystery of Redemption,”’ 
Resurrection,’’ ‘‘ The Assumption of B.V.M.,’’ “* Faith,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Eucharist.’’ Six sermons are given to subjects connected with the 
Passion. Most of the sermons are of a novel and original character, 
and all of them are interspersed plentifully with quotations from the 
Sacred Seriptures. The price is 4s. 
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The new republican government in Portugal is not yet firmly estab- 
lished. Another attempted revolution has been repressed, but it is 
significant that, though the official Press is unanimous in ascribing 
the outbreak to the Royalist Party, such is not the opinion of impartial 
witnesses who have had an opportunity of knowing all the facts. ‘‘ The 
‘Government,’’ writes the correspondent of the Morning Post, *‘ has sue- 
ceeded in maintaining or restoring order, but the situation is none the 
jess serious. In vain it attempts to conceal its unpopularity by persecut- 
ing the Royalists. The pivot of discontent is the number and the 
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treatment of prisoners, and the wholesale arrest of subjects now pro- 
ceeding is likely to lead to another outbreak. That which stands out 
most clearly is the general disgust at the methods of the present Govern- 
ment. Some wish to replace it by the Monarchy, others by the Radical 
Republic, but these two parties, opposed in everything else, are united 
in their desire to get rid of the present administration, under which 
nobody is safe from sudden arrest and imprisonment.”’ 
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The remarkable number of leading writers and novelists of France 
who have proclaimed themselves ardent Catholics, and whose works 
aim ata revival of Catholic thought and principles, cannot fail to attract 
the notice of all who are interested in the welfare of that country. At 
the head of them stands René Bazin, who is recognised as one of the 
ablest and most attractive writers of modern times. His beautiful 
work Gentle France, a splendid English version of which has been 
published by Messrs. Gill, Dublin, would be in itself sufficient to stamp 
him as a man of note. But besides him there are others hardly less 
gifted, such as Paul Claudel, André Lafon, Francis Mauriac, Ernest 
Psichari, Robert Vallery-Radot, ete. These and men like these are 
doing splendid service to the cause of religion. They are more than 
holding their own in a field which was neglected too long by Catholic 
apologists. 
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A Catholic and an Irishman has been elected Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester. As a Catholic he absented himself from the special Anglican 
service, which his Anglican predecessors were accustomed to attend. 
The Dean of Manchester, Bishop Welldon, well known already for his 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness, criticised several of the actions of the 
new Lord Mayor. ‘“‘ We regret,’’ he said, ‘‘ the absence of the new 
Lord Mayor, and still more we regret the reason for his absence. The 
spirit of religious exclusiveness among Christians is so far from our own 
minds and hearts that we can scarcely realise how, at this time of day, 
in the twentieth century of the Christian era, it can linger anywhere 
else. Tut it is no part of our duty to criticise the actions and motives 
of others. We, who are members of a more Catholic Church, may 
rejoice that we are not debarred by any ecclesiastical authority from the 
privilege of associating ourselves in public worship on solemn and 
special occasions with the great majority of our fellow-Christians.’’ 
No wonder the Church Times takes the Dean to task for such a sermon. 
“What his Lordship meant by Catholic was heterogeneous, or miscel- 
laneous, or omnium-gatherum, which would have been perfectly intel- 
ligible and adequate without depriving an ancient word of a definite 
meaning of its own. We should like to learn from Bishop Welldon 
what is the ecclesiastical authority that has dispensed Churchmen on 
‘special and solemn occasions’ from their ordinary obligations as 
Catholics in the established sense of that ill-treated word.’’ Needless 
to say the Lord Mayor attended in state at Mass in the Church of the 
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Holy Name. The occasion was utilised by the Bishop of Salford to 
give a few facts illustrating the worfderful Catholic development in 
Manchester. In 1690 the poll register of Manchester contained only 
two Catholic names. In the returns furnished by the Anglican Bishop 
of Chester in 1790 in the whole parish of Manchester covering an area 
of sixty square miles the existence of only thirteen Catholic families 
was noted. In 1753 a priest rented a private house in High Street, 
where Mass was celebrated, and in 1771 Bishop Talbot was tried in 
T.ondon for having dared to celebrate Mass. 
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The results of the Italian Elections have come as a surprise to those 
who imagined that the Socialist and anti-religious parties were about 
to sweep the country. From an interview given by Count Gentiloni, 
the President of the Catholic Electoral Union, we learn that as a result 
of the partial removal of the Non Expedit 228 candidates have been 
returned pledged not to lend their assistance to an anti-clerical cam- 
paign. Besides these, 20 ‘* Catholics ’’ have triumphed at the polls. If 
the facts be as stated—and no man had a better opportunity of know- 
ing the truth—it is not likely that the new Parliament will engage in 
any measures prejudicial to the interests of the Catholic Church. In 
Rome the partisans of the Bloc made a great fight, but two of their can- 
didates to whom they had pledged their faith and on whose success 
they risked their position were routed owing to the removal of 
the Non Expedit, and in consequence of this rebuff Mayor Nathan and 
his followers in the City Council resigned office. A Royal Commissary 
will be appointed to hold office till the elections take place early next 
summer, 
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lor a long time a desperate effort has been made to establish a State 
monopoly of primary education in France. The continual efforts to 
destroy the Catholic schools by making their position intolerable was 
discussed by Mgr. Touchet, the able and outspoken Bishop of Orleans. 
He warned his hearers and the Government that a day might come 
when Catholics driven to desperation might suddenly close all their 
schools. Such a course of action would certainly prove very awkward 
for the educational authorities of France, who could not possibly fill 
the vacancies created and for the ratepayers who would be called upon 
to provide the increase of the budget. The Gaulois strongly objected to 
the line of action outlined by the Bishop as did also M. Denis Cochin. 
The latter pointed out the terrible results which would follow from the 
closing of the Catholic schools, and laid stress on the fact that when 
a similar proposal was made years ago, at a time when the future looked 
exceedingly dark, Cardinal Guibert strongly resisted it, and maintained 
that the Catholic teachers should hold the fort until they were expelled 
by force. These criticisms proceeding from such friendly sources 
afforded the Bishop an opportunity of explaining that he never meant 
that the Catholic schools should be shut immediately. He merely 
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wished to convey to the Government that Catholics, however leng- 
suffering, might grow impatient under the disabilities which have been 
placed upon their schools, and that if the measures which are actually 
in contemplation were passed, as, for example, that obliging all teachers 
whether in State schools or Free schools, to undergo a two years’ course 
in the State normal colleges, the Catholie schools might close down 
rather than submit to such conditions and allow the Government and 
the ratepayers of France to step into the breach. From the point of 
view of tactics it was no harm for the Bishop of Orleans to show that 
the fighting spirit of French Catholics is not on the wane, but from other 
points of view it would be a terrible blow to religious interests were 
a measure such as he contemplated ever rendered necessary. 
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We have received from Messrs. Fel. Ranch (L. Pustet), Innsbruck, the 
second and fourth parts of Rev. Dr. Donat’s, 5.J., Summa Philosophiae 
Christianae: Critica (1/6); Cosmologia (3/6). These volumes are in- 
tended as an introduction to the study of Philosophy for theological 
students: their contents being employed for that purpose for years at 
the University of Innsbruck. A glance through both volumes con- 
vinces us of their suitability for such students. The fundamental 
principles of scholastic philosophy are everywhere brought into touch 
with the problems of modern thought. We notice that on the problems 
of hylemorphism and of evolution Dr, Donat makes wise and timely 
concessions to the chemists and the biologists. Hylemorphism is un- 
deubtedly true when it insists on the existence of a substantial form 
in living beings; it is probably true when it insists on substantial forms 
in atoms and molecules; it is possibly true when it insists on primordial 
matter, whether in living or non-living things, though the arguments 
are confessedly not coercive. Evolution must be admitted in so far 
as it asserts amongst plants and animals a polyphyletic transform 'sm— 
intra ambitum generum superiorum: there is no satisfactory evidence 
of monophyletic transformism. 
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The University Tutorial Press, Ltd., has just published a third edition 
of Professor G. F. Stouts’s Manual of Psychology (86). The greater 
part of the book has been rewritten and the rest carefully revised. Two 
chapters on Instinct and on Attention have been added. The account 
of the development of the Perception of External Objects has been re- 
east as a whole and in detail. Students of Scholasticism will note with 
pleasure the greater prominence given to the theory of Interaction. We 
commend the book to those who need to be acquainted with the psycho- 
logical methods and results of non-scholastie writers: it is readily and 
thoroughly intelligible. 
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It is many years now since we read Dion and the Sibyls, but it left 
too deep an impression to be easily forgotten. In many respects it is 
like Ben Hur, in its pictures of Roman and Jewish life and of persons 
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and places known to every student of the classics, and still more in 
its main interest which centres round the coming of the Saviour, but 
it surpasses its rival in soundness of thought and, we might add, in 
literary merit. We question whether some of its passages need fear 
comparison with anything in English literature—the gladiator’s speech 
for instance, the description of the taming of the horse in the arena, the 
account of the rescue of Agatha from the power of Tiberius, or of the 
meeting with Christ and St. John. The author, as everyone knows, 
was an Irishman, Miles Gerald Keon, educated at Stonyhurst and after- 
wards a soldier with the French at Algiers—and every Irishman should 
feel proud of the high place in literature his work has won him. We 
wwe glad to see that a new edition of the book has been brought out 
by Benziger Bros. (New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: price $1.25). 
It is beautifully printed and well bound. 
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The Kev. John Hagan, D.D., Vice-Rector, Irish College, Rome, 
whose work Insula Sanctorum in vindication of Ireland’s claim to that 
title is already well known, has done a very valuable service to his 
country by the publication of a pamphlet entitled Home Rule 
(L’Autonomia Irlandese). It is an excellent summary of the modern 
history of Ireland embracing as it does the constitution of the old Irish 
House of Commons, the good work accomplished by Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment in spite of its many defects, the Union and its results, Emancipa- 
tion, the agrarian struggle, and the progress of the movement in favour 
of Home Tule. The attitude of the House of Lords towards reform in 
general and more especially towards reform in Ireland is explained very 
succinctly. The pamphlet is calculated to do immense good in Rome 
and Italy, where Irish questions are so liable to be misunderstood and 
where people are depending on English sources for so much of their 
information. 
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The Reports of the Royal Commission on Divorce, especially the 
Majority Report, are likely to meet with strong oppostion from the 
more earnest section of the Anglican Church. That at all events is 
the impression conveyed by an address delivered by Dr. Darwell Stone 
(Principal of Pusey House), to a meeting of the English Church Union 
held at Church House, Westminster, on the 20th November last. The 
lecture is now issued as a shilling pamphlet (No. 7 Among the Pusey 
House Occasional Papers) by Longmans, Green and Co., London. The 
lecturer maintains (and his statements are supported by several notes 
and documents published in the Appendix) that the Anglican Church 
is not merely opposed to the laxer elements in both reports, that she is, 
in fact, committed by her laws and history to unqualified opposition 
to the principle of Divorce itself. If there is a severance between the 
laws of Church and State so much the worse, but loyal Churchmen 
should not be coerced into co-operating, in any shape or fashion, with 
an immoral principle which their Church condemns. In maintaining 
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that the Church of England is opposed to Divorce, Dr. Stone has a 
rather difficult thesis to establish, but his views are very emphatic. 
* Indissolubility,’’ he says, ‘‘ig a necessary feature in Christian 
marriage: and a marriage that is dissoluble is not Christian.’’ And 
he continues: ‘‘I have already mentioned the suggestion in the 
Minority Report that the Divorce Act of 1857 ought to be 
amended so as to remove altogether the obligation on a 
clergyman to solemnise the marriage of a divorced person, and also so 
as to abrogate the right conferred by the Divorce Act on a person 
<dlivorced for adultery to the use of his parish church for the celebration 
of his marriage. At least so much of concession from the State as 
this, is simply what is due to Churchpeople. It cannot be right that a 
priest should be compelled or allowed to officiate at a marriage cere- 
mony which is contrary to the law of the Church. It cannot be right 
that it should be compulsory or permissible to allow a chureh to be 
used at a marriage ceremony which the Church forbids. What most of 
all concerns us as Churchpeople is the maintenance among Church- 
people of the Church’s law. We are bound to regret any cleavage in 
regard to marriage laws between the Church and the State. We regard 
the acceptance by the State of a law of marriage lower than that of the 
Church as an injury to the best interests of the State itself; and we 
cannot close our eyes to the grave complications which such acceptance 
makes for any who, having acted upon it, afterwards desire the 
ministrations of the Church. But the cleavage between Church and 
State already exists. The Divorce Act of 1857 and the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act of 1907 have in the matter of re-marriage 
after divorce and in the marriages of near kin sanctioned what the 
Church forbids. The cleavage is there. We desire with all our hearts 
that it be made no greater. But what we as Churchpeople have to see 
to is that, whatever the State may do, we maintain for our own people 
our own law, the law of Christ.’’ 

The Practical Catechist, translated from the German of Rev. James 
Nish by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., is worthy of a wide circulation 
amongst the clergy. All who have had to deal with children know the 
difficulty of teaching them effectively, especially in matters of religion. 
It is difficult to gain their attention in the beginning, and more difficult 
still to retain it for any length of time. Father Nish, parish priest of 
Birkenhoerdt, had wonderful success in his catechetical labours; his 
instructions were not only solid in their learning, but also excellently 
suited to the intellectual capacity of the child. It was a happy thought 
on the part of Father Girardey to give us a translation of Father Nish’s 
Instructions. They deal with ‘‘ The Apostle’s Creed,’’ ‘‘ The Com- 
mandments of God,’’ and ‘‘ The Sacraments.’’ They are attractive in 
their simplicity, and masterly in their wealth of apposite illustration. 
Messrs. Herder, London, are the publishers, and the price is 7s. net. 
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We gather from the Annual Report of the Sodality of St. Peter Claver 
for the year 1912 the following interesting results:—The Sodality, 
whose central house is in Rome, numbers now 4 central offices, 9 Lranch 
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offices and 65 subsidiary offices. The list of Promoters reaches the 
number of 9,850 and that of the Associates about 60,800. The chief 
organ of the Sodality is the ‘‘ Echo from Africa,’’ two shillings per 
annum ; Address: Sodality of St. Peter Claver, via Olmata 16, Rome. 
It appears in nine languages. The ‘* Negro Child,’’ a periodical] for 
young people, is published in three languages, 1 fr. yearly. Amongst 
the numerous literary works which are the fruit cf the Sodality’s in- 
defatigable activity we see mentioned: the ‘‘ African Corresponience,”’ 
for the daily Press, ‘‘ Claver Calendar,’’ the ‘‘ Missionary Children’s 
Calendar,’’ African books, pamphlets in various languages, cte. In 
the same year we find the zeal of the Sodality providing for 67 mis- 
sionary lectures, a number of them being illustrated by lime-light 
pictures, 45 missionary sermons, the performance of 15 missionary 
plays, as well as the holding of 3 bazaars and 4 ecclesiastical exhibitions. 
The Sodality took part also in the Congresses of Aix la Chapelle, Treves 
and Vienna, and convoked a Congress at Maria Einsiedeln, which was 
crowned with great success. Besides the annual ‘* Crusade of Prayers’ 
numerous other devotional fétes were held in honour of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel and St. Peter Claver. By means of the Sodality’s for- 
reaching activity and the spirit of sacrifice of friends and benefactors 
it was possible to send the large sum of £13,934 5s. 11d. to the different 
missionary societies during the year 1912. Contributions for the ran- 
soming of 196 slaves and christening-money from godfathers and mothers 
for 705 godchildren were forwarded. Ten negro-children, 2 seminarists 
and four catechists were adopted. The sum of £946 7s. 7d. to be used 
as bursaries for the very important work of educating native 
seminarists, and £344 8s. 0d. received on the occasion of the Eucharistic 
Congress in Vienna for the purchase of requisites for divine worship, 
deserve special mention. Moreover articles of various kinds to the 
value of £565 9s. were sent to Africa. 

This short extract shows that the Sodality leaves nothing undone to 
foster and support the work of the missionsin Africa. Alins ure distributed 
with conscientious care. Although the donations received in the course 
of last year were again very considerable, it is to be regretted that, 
through lack of pecuniary means, many missionary priests and sisters 
have to struggle against utter destitution. They are unable to establish 
and extend their missions in a satisfactory manner and consequently 
have to witness with sorrowing hearts the most promising fields of labour 
falling into the hands of the Mohammedans and Sectarians. Whoever 
is desirous to help in stemming this evil is invited to join the work of 
the Sodality in one way or another, either by subscribing to the 
periodicals or by becoming a Promoter (the annual contribution is 2s.), 
or by being enrolled member of the ‘‘ Missions League for Africa’’ 
(annual contribution 6d.), or by propagating the pamphlets published 
by the Sodality, ete. Further particulars will be given by the Diree- 
tress General of the Sodality of St. Peter Claver Countess Ledéchowska, 
Via dell’ Olmata, 16, Rome: or by Sister M. Gertrude, 0.8.B., St. 
Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby, England: or by Rev. Joseph 
Donovan, Kenrick Seminary, 1921 Cass Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irtsu Ecciestasticat Recorp. October, 1918.—Dr. P. Coffey, 
‘A Catholic Total Abstinence Congress.’ Dr. G. S. Hitchcock, 
‘False Christs.’ Rev, Fr. Alfred, 0.S.F.C., ‘ Echoes of Bossuet 
und Bourdaloue.” Rev, S, M. Hogan, O.P., ‘ Savanarola.’ Rev. 
W. B. O’Dowd, ‘ Concerning ‘‘ Confessions of Converts.’’’ Novem- 
ber, 1915.—Rev. E, Masterson, S.J., ‘ Recivi—I.’ Rev. P. Callary, 
‘The Grey Friary of Trim.’’ Rev. A. Whitacre, O.P., ‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Common Sense.” December, 1913.—His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, ‘ The ‘‘ O'Keeffe’’ Cases.—VI.’ Rev. A. Caine, 
‘Roma Liberata.’ Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., ‘The Origin of Life.’ 
W. H. Grattan-Flood, ‘ The Praemonstratensians in Ireland." Notes 
and Queries. (Moral Theology—Dr. J. M. Harty; Canon Law—Dr. 
M. J. O’Donnell; Liturgy—Fr. T. O’Doherty). Documents. Re- 
views and Notes. Announcements. 


Revver Taomiste. Sept.-Oct., 1913.—Fr. A. Gardeil, O.P., ‘ La 
Synthése Apologétique du P. Schwaim.’ Fr. L. Raymond, 0.P., 
‘ Les Dons du Saint-Esprit en géneral.’ C. Henry, P.B., ‘‘ Imma- 
térialité et Intellectualité.’ Fr, R. Martin, O.P., ‘ La Necessité de 
croire le mystére de la T. S. Trinité (d’aprés Robert de Melun).’ &., 
‘ Institut Catholique de Paris.” Chroniques. Revue Analytique des 
Revues. 


Tue Irisu Cuvrcn Quarterty. October, 1913.—Rev. R. T. Byrn, 
‘The Unpreparedness of the Disciples for the Resurrection.’ G@. 0’C. 
Morris, ‘ The Dublin University Mission to Chota Nagpur (a sketch 
of its work, 1891-1912). Rev. C. A. Webster, ‘St. Fin Barre of 
Cork.’ Notices of Books. Magazines. 


Tue Catnuonic Worip. October, 1913.—Dr. E. T. Shanahan, 
‘ The Meaning of God in Human Experience.’ C. Plater, S.J., ‘ The 
Clergy and Social Action in Ireland.’ D. Tallman, ‘ The Consoler 
of the Afflicted.’ J. Keating, S.J., ‘The Westminster Version of 
the Sacred Scriptures.’ F. D. Chester, ‘A Convert’s View of 
Catholic Literature.” November, 1913.—H. Belloc, ‘ The Church 
and French Democracy.” H, Somerville, ‘The Disintegration of 
Socialism.’ E. Hickey, ‘ Saints round the Altar.’ C. S. Madden, 
‘The Oberammergau of California.” December, 1913.—Dr. W. J. 
Kirby, ‘ On Certain Phases of Socialism.’ HZ. Belloc, ‘ The Church 
and French Democracy.’ G@. W. Johnston, ‘ Nearly Two Thousand 
Years Ago.’ M. H., ‘ The Catholic Maori at Home.” W. E. Camp- 
bell, ‘The One Ideal.” New Books. Foreign Periodicals. Recent 
Fivents. 
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Insect Cife and the Argument from 
Design. 


Tue question of purpose or design in Creation is one of 
perennial interest. Design or purpose implies intelligence. 
When found evidenced in the scheme of the Universe it 
implies supreme intelligence. This, to the thinking mind, 
becomes an argument or basis on which can rest the reason- 
ing of one’s natural intelligence to support the idea of God 
or of a personal Supreme Intelligence. “We see,” says 
St. Thomas, “that things which lack intelligence, such as 
natura! bodies, act for some purpose, which fact is evident 
from their acting always, or nearly always, in the same 
way so as to obtain the best result. Hence it is plain that 
not fortuitously but designedly do they achieve their pur- 
pose. Whatever lacks intelligence cannot fulfil some pur- 
pose, unless it is directed by some being endowed with 
entelligence and knowledge: .. . Therefore, he concludes, 
some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things 
are ordained towards a definite purpose; and this being we 
call God.” Without entering into a metaphysical discus- 
sion of the statement as an absolute proof, it puts, in St. 
Thomas’ clear exposition, a point of view—it indicates a 
problem. How can that which has not intelligence, act as if 
it had intelligence? The solution depends on the evidence 
of intelligence we can see in things which admittedly have 
not such a gift. 

Many philosophers have seen and do see in the unity 
and harmony of the heavens, evidence of controlling intelli- 
gence. Some may be reminded of the eloquent words of 
Kant as the spectacle of the ever-moving spheres unrolled 
itself. No one can gaze unmoved on the order and law 
which are manifest throughout the universe. And why! 
Because law and order, the seeming evidence of mind, are 
of great importance in a proof that a God or a Supreme 


1S. Th. Aq. I. 2, 2, a. 3. Eng. Trans. 
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Law-giver exists. In the same way we see Christian 
apologists looking upon instinct, i.c., determined or ordered 
action in animate nature, as a strong factor in the 
argument from design. On the other hand, the atheist or 
agnostic makes desperate endeavour to shew that instinct 
is a ey of matter, and differs from what we call mind or 
intelligence only in degree. Darwin in his Descent of Man 
is wholly occupied in proving that mental intelligence and 
instinctive action differ only in degree; and in his Origin 
of Species reduces instinct to habit, and apparently infers 
that when he has, in his own way, explained the origin of 
habit, he has explained instinct. In the evolutionist school 
of Spencer, Haeckel and their followers, this line of thought 
is fully worked out and shows itself in our modern physio- 
psychology. And recently, H. 8. Jennings, of Pennsylvania 
University, has been working at a proof of this thesis from 
the behaviour of the lower organisms, Amoeba, Paramecium, 
Stentor, Hydra and such like. 

Against this latter line of reasoning, a reaction seems to 
be taking place. A. R. Wallace* and Sir Oliver Lodge’ 
both have made their protest. We quote from the latter’s 
Presidential speech to the British Association of 1913. He 
alludes to the extreme school of biologists who argue that 
there is, or should be, if they were consistent, nothing but 
chemistry and physics at work in this world of ours. “The 
laws of chemistry and physics are supreme and they are 
sufficient to account for everything, so it is said! Well, 
they account for things up to a point; they account 
in part for the colour of a sunset, for the majesty of a moun- 
tain peak, for the glory of animate existence. But do they 
account for everything completely’ Do they account for 
our own feeling of joy and exaltation, for our sense of 
beauty, for the manifest beauty existing throughout nature ‘ 
Do not these suggest something higher and nobler and more 
joyous, something for the sake of which all the struggle for 
existence goes on ? 

“Surely there must be a deeper meaning involved in 
natural objects. . . . When we examine each particoloured 
pinnule in a peacock’s tail, or hair on a zebra’s hide, and 


2 World of Life, C. XIV. sqq. 
3 Times, Sept. 11, 1913. 
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realize that the varying shades on each are so placed as to 
contribute to the general design and pattern, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to explain how this organized co- 
operation of parts, this harmonious distribution of pigment 
cells, has come about on merely mechanical principles. It 
‘would be as easy to explain a sprouting of the cantilevers 
of the Forth Bridge from its piers or the flocking of the 
stones of the Nile Dam by chemiotaxis. Flowers attract 
insects for fertilization; and fruit tempts animals to eat 
it in order to carry seeds. But these explanations cannot 
be final. We have still to explain the insects. So much 
beauty cannot be necessary merely to attract their attention. 
We have further to explain the competitive striving towards 
life. Why do things struggle to exist? Surely the effort 
must have some significance, the development some aim.” 
He concludes, “ We are deaf and blind, therefore, to the 
immanent grandeur around us, unless we have insight 
enough to recognize in the woven fabric of existence, flow- 
ing steadily from the loom in an infinite — towards 
perfection, the ever-growing garment of a transcendent 
God.” 

These are remarkable words for this twentieth century of 
ours, but they testify to the increasing growth in the know- 
ledge of the problem of design and to the lines on which it 
is being solved even by scientific thought. 

The wonders of instinctive action have been, and are 
being, unfolded before our eyes by many writers of to-day. 
A. R. Wallace, F.R.S., Darwin’s co-operator in the theory 
of Evolution, has directed attention to it in the teleological 
sense in his World of Life, particularly as regards birds and 
their flight. Henri Bergson in his Creative Evolution recog- 
nizes the problem of instinct and intelligence and their 
difference, through the insect world. But it is especially 
interesting to Catholics to find that two of their own have 
given increased force to the argument by their researches 
in the realms of the insect world. . . . E. Wasmann, 8.J., in 
his Studies on Ants, and J. H. Fabre, the famous French 
entomologist. The latter’s work isespecially worthy of study. 
For, though a contemporary of Darwin, and called by him 
“that incomparable observer,” he has never allowed himself 
to be overshadowed by theories exploited in the name of 
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science. Confining himself to facts and the logical deduc- 
tions from them, he has ever refused to be led away from 
his faith, as a Catholic, that God has created all things, and 
that in them we may see God. Once asked : “ Do you believe 
in God!” He replied in his vigorous way : “ I cannot say 
that I believe in God: Isee Him. Without Him, I under- 
stand nothing; without Him all is shadows. Not only have 
I kept this conviction, but I have increased, bettered it, if 
you will. Every period has its fads. I consider atheism 
as a fad. It is the sickness of the times. I would sooner 
lose my skin than my belief in God.’”* 

Yet who is there who would naturally expect to find, in 
the lowly insect, evidence for God, which would bring about 
a conviction like Fabre’s ¢ and which quite equals that which 
the law and order of the universe impresses on us? Who 
would turn to a Scavenger Beetle, toa Predatory Wasp, or 
to a Grasshopper to seek indications of that intelligence of 
which St. Thomas speaks? Yet to those who have eyes to 
see, the vision is there. For Fabre, the art of the Scarabceus 
at its task of making provision for itself and its young, sug- 
gests a problem of the greatest weight. Has this dung- 
beetle, out of its own insignificant brain, solved a geometri- 
cal problem, or must we have recourse to a harmony which 
rules the ensemble of things under the eye of an intelligence, 
which knowing all things has foreseen all? According to 
J. H. Fabre more marvels are to be seen in the infinity of 
littleness than in the infinity of greatness. “Magnus in 
magnis, maximus in minimis.” In the ten volumes of Sou- 
venirs which he has written on the Etiology of the Insect— 
studies on its instinct and habits and written with charming 
distinction, almost everywhere is evidence found of intelli- 
gence as distinct from instinctive action, and all points to 
the conclusion that such action is due to the harmony which 
rules, and to the Intelligence which knowing all things has 
foreseen and provided for all. 

That an ardent love of truth for itself alone has always 
actuated J. H. Fabre may be seen from the following 
extract : 

“In the midst of the ruins which surround me, a wall 
remains standing, indestructible on its foundation of lime 


* Vie de J. H. Fabre, par Aug. Fabre. 
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and sand; it is my love for scientific truth.” “Come then 
all!” he cries out to his insects, “come, you, the needle- 
carrier, and you with your elytra-cuirasses, bear witness in 
my favour. Speak and tell with what intimacy I live with 
you, with what patience, I watch you, with what scrupu- 
losity I put down your every act. Your witness is unanimous; 
my pages, void of bristling formule or sapiential elucubra- 
tions, tell exactly the facts observed, nothing less, nothing 
more : and should anyone approach to question you, you will 
give the same answer.”’ He is not one of those naturalists 
who take an insect and transpierce it with a pin and then 
fixing it to a cork, label it with a long latin name; and know 
no more than its physiology may teach them. He goes to 
the insect that he may live with it, and learn as far as a 
human being can learn, how it lives and acts—a work which 
demands untiring patience and a never-flagging enthusiasm. 
A problem may demand many years before its solution. 
Fabre is content to wait. And this perseverance has 
generally had its reward. His life has been exceptionally 
long—he is to-day over ninety. And this has perhaps 
enabled him to achieve results which few could achieve. 

From the facts and habits of the insect world as recorded 
in Fabre’s ten volumes, a general law stands out. What 
marvellous science is implied by such and such actions! An 
excellent illustration is given in extracts from his studies on 
the Predatory Wasps. 

These wasps, though vegetarians themselves, provide for 
their larve, animal food—fiesh, fresh and succulent, in 
which life still exists. 

Some, like the ordinary wasps which attend to the wants 
of their progeny, feed them daily and kill their prey as it 
is wanted. 

But the greater part, having to assist neither in the 
growth nor at the birth of their larve, prepare provisions 
for them in advance. They know what they have to do and 
they do it. But in this there is a difficult problem. If the 
prey brought to the nest is dead it will quickly putrify and 
so will not be fit food for the larva till it reaches its adult 
stage ;if it is living, it will not let itself be easily preyed upon 
by the larva, it might even be a menace or a danger to them. 


® Souvenirs Entomologiques II., p. 3. 
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What is to be done? This secret the wasps have found out 
inasmuch as the living prey which they give to their larve 
remains at their disposition without movement and without 
change. Some have supposed, like Dufour, that it was done 
by a virus which the wasp injected, and which killed and 
preserved at the same time. Fabre has however shown that 
the prey is not killed but paralysed. How? By a method 
which demands the highest physiological skill. The wasp 
when it attacks its prey inserts its dart at fhe exact point 
or points which are the seats of the invisible nerve ganglia 
from which all movement comes. 

But note that the method of the operator varies with the 
species and according to the anatomy of its prey. 

The Cerceris which attacks the Coleoptera, and the Scotia 
which makes a prey of the larva of the Cetonia, insert their 
darts only once and in one place because at that place are 
concentred the greater part of the motor ganglia. 

The Pompilus which selects as its victim the Tarentula 
spider, stings twice because the spider has a double nervous 
centre—once in the mouth to paralyse its venemous jaws; 
and then again to paralyse its movements. 

The Sphex plunges its dart three times into the cricket 
which is its prey. It seems to have an incomprehensible 
intuition of the three nerve centres of this insect which have 
to be paralysed. 

The Ammophila, still more profoundly scientific, has to 
give nine strokes to the caterpillar on which its larva is 
nourished—a number necessitated by the caterpillar pos- 
sessing nine independent nerve centres. This takes place 
in three acts. First the caterpillar is gripped by the neck; 
as it resists, three stings are given to the thorax from the 
first to the third segment. The Ammophila is then described 
as going off to do a little dance of joy. Then leisurely the 
other segments are stung. In the third act, it attacks the 
cervical ganglia. It gnaws them in such a way as to put 
its victim in a complete state of torpor. 

But insects which paralyse are closely rivalled by those 
which kill. 

The second, among which we have to place a crowd of 
spiders living on their prey, kill their game suddenly by 
pricking the cervical ganglia; the first, which need freshly 
preserved meat for their larve, take away all movement by 
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pricking their prey in other ganglia. Each way is varied 
by theend. If death, and sudden death, is needed, without 
danger to the hunter, then the nape of the neck is aimed at; 
if paralysis, then the nape is respected and the other seg- 
ments pierced, one, three, or all, as needs be. 

If paralysers such as the Ammophila and Sphex have 
need to reach the cerebral ganglia, they do so by simple pres- 
sure and with care; they take care not to plunge their 
weapon into the primordial centre of life; the result would 
be useless for their purpose. The Spider-tribe aim with 
their double poignard at the cerebral ganglia and there only. 
They want game and at once, so there are no half-measures. 
The insect, as Fabre loved to point out, was cleverer than 
the man of science. For he could only imagine that the 
wasp acted through some poison. He had no idea of the 
means actually used. This was an immortal discovery 
reserved for the one who was most intimate with the living 
insect, Fabre. 

But the science of the larva itself is even more wonderful 
than that of the perfect insect. 

We have seen that the Scotia paralyses the larva of the 
beetles, the Cetonia and Oryctes nasicornis, in order that it 
may lay its egg thereon and that the young, when hatched 
out, may have a living host to feed on. It is almost stupifying 
to watch this larva at work. Having made a small fissure 
through the skin of its host, it inserts its head and begins 
to feed. It proceeds from the less necessary to the more 
necessary. At first, it absorbs the blood which flows from 
the wound it has made in the skin; then it passes to the fat 
which envelopes the internal organs; finally it consumes the 
internal organs. The spectacle is seen of an animal which 
is devoured living, bit by bit, during a fortnight and which 
finally ends by becoming an empty skin, and yet it keeps its 
freshness and succulence to the end. 

The following observations on the foresight of the larva 
of the Capricorn or goat-horned beetle are still more 
astonishing. Its faculties seem to consist of taste and touch 
only, both poorly developed. Yet this insignificant beast 
has marvellous powers of knowledge or foresight. For three 
years it lives in the trunk of a tree. Since the perfect insect 
itself could not work its way out, at the end of this period 
under a mysterious impulse the larva leaves the interior of 
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the trunk and works its way to the exterior. When it 
arrives there, it works so as to leave a mere skin between 
itself and the outer world. It then turns and works out for 
itself a space, in which it may turn into a nymph, but so 
that its head is towards the thin partition. When the time 
comes the perfect insect breaks down the thin partition and 
takes its flight into the outer world. 

Another series of observations connected with the Solitary 
Bees (Anthophora) which make their nest underground, and 
their parasite, the Sitaris, a species of beetle, cannot fail to 
be of interest, especially as Fabre was the first to solve the 
problem which had been studied many years by entomolo- 
gists. It was in 1855 that Fabre first remarked these 
beetles in the neighbourhood of the nests of the Anthophora. 
In his quaint way he tells us that “ they had a business air.” 
And he suspected them as exploiters of the nests and honey 
of these bees. On opening a nest he found the Sitaris 
therein and some at the end of their development and yet 
the cells in which they were, bore no sign of fraction. There 
could be no question of spontaneous generation. The egg 
must have been deposited in the cell before it was closed by 
the bee. In brief this is what he found was the life-history 
of the beetle. 1. The egg is laid in the galleries of the 
Anthophora. 2. A little larva is hatched with six service- 
able legs and it remains in its birthplace without food or 
change of size from October to April. 3. In April it becomes 
active and attaches itself to the males of the Anthophora 
when they emerge from their cells which they do before the 
females. 4. From the male it passes to the female Antho- 
phora. 5. From the female it passes to its egg, on which 
it springs as the female lays it on the surface of the honey 
on which it was to feed, where it sits as on araft. 6. It 
then eats up the egg, which takes it eight days. 7. Seated 
on the empty shell, floating on the honey, it now undergoes 
a metamorphosis from its previous slim, active, carnivorous 
form to a white fleshy grub which is no longer carnivorous 
bat feeds on honey and is so organised as to float on the 
surface of the honey, mouth below, spiracles above. 8. After 
the honey in the cell is consumed, it changes its skin and 
passes into something under a corneous envelope, like the 
pupa of a fly. 9. It mounts again and once more resembles 
its second stage. 10. It then passes into the ordinary pupa 
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state. 11. And lastly, it becomes the perfect insect. Is it 
possible for anyone to imagine that the whole process of its 
development is evolved out of or in the brain of this miscro- 
scopical object, a process which supposes an astonishing 
rational inspiration, appropriating the means to the end 
so logically that we watch in wonder? The choice of the 
means to an end is always to us a proof and sign of intelli- 
gence.” Yet what intelligence can there be save a Supreme 
Intelligence guiding and directing all and of which the little 
creature’s logical acts are the index. 

So far, the facts adduced prove marvellous science 
which governs the instinctive action of the insect. The 
following facts are brought forward to show how fixed is 
this science and how impossible it is for the insect to vary 
or adapt it. The seeming adaptability which is sometimes 
found in insect communities such as those of ants or bees 
can easily be explained by showing that such adaptability is 
given for the ends of the community.’ 

Writing, in the Souvenirs, of the Wasp, he first describes 
the astonishing talent which they show in choosing a place 
for their nest and in its construction. Then he adds : “ Yet 
these wonderful architects are astonishing in their stupi- 
dity before a small difficulty. Outside their ordinary round, 
they have no invention.” The following proof shows this : 
“The common wasp has chosen to domicile herself within 
my enclosure. The nest is close beside a path. None of my 
household dare venture near—it is too dangerous. There 
is need then to get rid of these troublesome neighbours which 
frighten my children. And I can make use of the occasion 
to experiment in a way which would be impossible else- 
where. 

“ At night when the wasps are within, I take a large bell- 
glass; and having levelled the ground, I place it over the 
entrance to their hole. Will the wasps manage to get out 
on the morrow? They are so clever at digging, will they 
erasp the need of making a passage under the glass in order 
to get away ¢ 

“The next day, when the sun gets hot, a crowd of workers 
comes up from below eager to get food. Taking flight, they 


*St. Th. Aq., la 2ae, 2.1., a.1. 
‘ef. Wasmann, Psychology of Ants. 
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hit against the transparent glass and fall, try again and 
move round in a confused mass. A few, upset by the unex- 
pected, crawl about, here and there, and then go under- 
ground again. But others replace them. And yet not one 
tries to travel under the glass. That solution is above them. 

“Some wasps returning after being out all the night, fly 
around and then with much hesitation, make up their minds 
to dig under the bell-glass. And with the help that they 
give one another, they open a passage and enter. When 
they are within, I close up the hole with a little earth. 
Will they remember where they entered and so lead all to 
liberty! It seems probable. Those who have just entered, 
understand what A sm did and can easily show the others 
what is necessary to be done. Yet nothing of the sort 
happens. The wasps fly round inside, day by day ; and soon, 
exhausted by the heat and hunger, all perish.” 

These different ways of acting, show the fixity of instinctive 
action. The wasps from underground come to the light and 
fly into it till they dash against the giass. It is their habitual 
way. They have never had experience of digging a way 
out and such a way of acting, consequently, is beyond them. 
The wasps from without may have and probably have ex- 
perienced difficulties in getting to their nest and so are 
accustomed to move obstacles and find an entrance and so 
their way of procedure came natural to them. But once 
within their instinct fails to solve the problem of getting 
out again. 

Fabre concludes that it is to the glory of the wasp that 
it knows the way to make its round nest and to use the 
hexagon as the base of its cell; and also to have solved the 
principle of the thermos flask in keeping the warmth of its 
cells, but “ can these gifts ever be reconciled with the stupid 
brain that cannot make a way in, a way out! Such mar- 
vellous stupidity leaves me incredulous. Art such as that 
requires a higher source.”* 

On another occasion Fabre changed the place of the grub 
feeding on a caterpillar with the result that it seemed at 
once to lose its orientation and destroyed its host. Or 
again, he experimented on the Pelopzwus wasp, the mud- 
dauber of warm climates which captures small spiders to 
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provision her cells of mud. From the cell in which 
it had been placed, Fabre took away the first spider 
brought, on which an egg had been deposited by the wasp. 
Without noticing the robbery, the wasp inserted a second 
spider and again set out for more. Fabre took the spiders 
away as fast as the wasp inserted them. At last, though 
there was not a single spider in the cell, the wasp sealed it 
up. What kind of intelligence is that! Is it an isolated 
case of aberration? By no means. H. Fabre proved by 
the closest of experiments that all insects act in the same 
way. As he says, every species of insect tested by this 
method committed similar stupidities. From this he con- 
cluded that the insect is neither free nor conscious in its 
industry. For it, the external functions are regulated with 
almost as much rigour as the internal functions. It builds, 
it spins, it hunts, it stings, it paralyses just as it digests, 
just as it secretes the venom of its weapon or the silk of its 
cocoon—always without knowing anything about the means 
or the goal. It is as ignorant of its marvellous talents as 
the stomach is of its own chemistry. It can neither add nor 
subtract anything essential to its work any more than it can 
increase or diminish the pulsation of its dorsal vessel. 

Experience teaches it nothing. Time can never succeed 
in enlightening the obscurities of its unconsciousness. Its 
art, perfect in its speciality but useless before novel difficul- 
ties, transmits itself unchangingly as the art of suckling is 
transmitted to the nurseling. To expect the insect to 
modify the essential points of its industry is to hope that 
one day the nurseling will change its way of suckling. 

The insect lacks any reflecting powers. A blind impulse 
sends it from one act to another and to yet another until the 
work is finished, without any possibility of going back to 
an interrupted act if accidents happen. The cycle accom- 
plished, the work appears highly logical, but the work is 
done by a workman without logic of its own.’ The logic 
comes from elsewhere. 

Facts which deal with the acts of instinct in insects might 
be multiplied without number. Fabre has ten volumes of 
them. We have cited him as to some data which go to 
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prove the thesis we have before us. “ Whatever lacks intelli- 
gence cannot fulfil some purpose—act for an end—unless 
it is directed by some being endowed with intelligence and 
knowledge.” Perhaps if the argument is put in the syllo- 
gistic form suggested by Fr. Garrigou Lagrange in the 
Dictionary of Apologetics, it may be clearer. A means can 
be ordered to an end by an intelligent cause only. In nature, 
among beings devoid of intelligence, there are means ordered 
to ends. Therefore nature is the effect of an intelligent 
cause. The major premise is almost self-evident, it rests 
on the immediate and analytical relation of intelligence to 
being or to the reason of being (a la raison d’étre). The minor 
premise relies on the truth of the facts from the insect world 
which have been brought forward and also on an infinity 
of others like them which could have been brought forward 
from every order of natural things. Chance or hazard is 
powerless to explain them. Evolution is in like case. It 
can only do so by proving that intelligence and instinctive 
action are one and the same thing, a position which does 
not commend itself to philosophers such as Henri Bergsen, 
or scientists such as Wallace or Lodge, to name only a few, 
and which so far has never been proved and seems incapable 
of proof. 

May we not sum up this essay in the words which end 
Fabre’s essay on the Odynerus or False Wasps. “Has the 
insect gained its savoir-faire, little by little, from one gene- 
ration to another, by a series of chance tries, of blind seek- 
ings? Could such order spring from chaos ; such exactitude 
from chance; such wisdom from matter! Is the world 
subject to the fatalities of evolution from the first albumi- 
nous atom which resolved itself into a cell, or is it, in truth, 
ruled by an Intelligence? The longer I go on, the more I 
observe, the more does this Intelligence show itself behind 
the mystery of things. I know well that I shall not fail to 
be looked on as an upholder of final causes. But I care 
little : one of the reasons to be right in the future, is to be out 
of fashion in the present.” 

Fr. W. Leo Moore, O.P. 


Souvenirs Entomologiques, I1., p. 98. 
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Che Irish Priests in the Penal Cimes.' 


Ir is no longer possible to deny that the guarantees given 
to the Catholics of Ireland in the Treaty of Limerick were 
disregarded once the Peace of Ryswick (1697) had put an 
end to all probable danger of French intervention. The 
Treaty comprised two sections, the Military Articles which 
we may put aside and the Civil Articles consisting of 
thirteen clauses or chapters. Amongst the more important 
of these for Irish Catholics generally were the first and the 
ninth, namely: “The Roman Catholics of this Kingdom 
shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion 
as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, and as they did 
enjoy in the reign of King Charles II., and their Majesties 
as soon as their affairs will permit them to summon a Par- 
liament in this Kingdom will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman Catholics such further security in that parti- 
cular, as may preserve them from any disturbance 
upon the account of their said religion. (9) The oath to 
be administered to such Roman Catholics as submit to their 
Majesties’ Government shall be the oath above said [oath 
of allegiance made by Act of Parliament in England in 
the first year of the reign of their present Majesties} and 
no other.” These articles were signed by the representa- 
tives of both parties, were ratified by William III. and 
Mary (5 April, 1592) and were communicated to William’s 
Catholic ally, the Emperor Leopold I., as a proof that no 
religious persecution was contemplated in Ireland; and yet, 
when it was attempted to secure for the Treaty Parlia- 
mentary confirmation, an Act was passed, which according 
to the opinion of a strong minority of spiritual and temporal 
peers confirmed fully not a single article and which rendered 
the condition of the Catholics much worse than it had been 


1 The Irish Priests in the Penal Times (1660-1760)—From the State 
Papers in H.M. Record Office, Dublin, the Bodleian Library and the 
British Museum. By Rev. Wm. Burke, C.C., Cahir, Waterforg, 
Harvey and Co., 1914. Price 10s. net. 
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before.’ The first article was omitted entirely and in place 
of the simple oath of allegiance recognising the de facto 
government of William and Mary another oath was sub- 
stituted which Catholics could not take conscientiously. 

Nor is it any longer possible to explain away or minimise 
the cruelty of the Penal Code. he verdict of Edmund 
Burke must remain forever as the verdict of every 
unprejudiced historian. “It was,” he writes, “ a complete 
system full of coherence and consistency in all its parts, a 
machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well 
fitted for the oppression, impoverishment and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man.” But it has been contended that though the Penal 
Laws were placed upon the statute-book they were not 
enforced generally, or at least only at times of great political 
excitement when the Catholics were likely to prove dan- 
gerous. Professor Mahaffy writes in his Introduction to 
Dr. Murray’s Revolutionary Ireland’ : “ But William was 
a tolerant man and would not favour persecution, and it 
can be proved that in the succeeding reigns, when the whole 
Penal Code was the law of the land, it was not enforced, 
but that Roman Catholics, if quiet people, were allowed to 
live in peace and security under English law. These things 
have escaped the historians, who assume that violences made 
legal in the moment of a great crisis are carried out in 
calmer days to the utmost of their barbarities. Both 
Prendergast and Lecky have made this great mistake. It 
can be proved that the Irish Garden of Eden, where 
prosperity and comfort amazed travellers in the next cen- 
tury, was almost wholly Roman Catholic in population—I 
mean the baronies of Bargy and Forth in Wexford.” Dr. 
Murray having some slight acquaintance with the docu- 
ments is much more cautious though inclined to support 
Dr. Mahaffy’s sweeping assertion. In proof of his view 
he brings forward the register of the hearth-taxes, 1732-33, 
from which the following table is compiled : 


2 Journals of House of Lords, 635. 
3p. Xxi. 
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Planters. Roman Catholics., Proportion of. 
Ulster 62,624 38,459 8 to 2 
Leinster 25,241 92.434 1 , 33 
Munster ; 13,337 106,407 er 
Connaught .. 4,299 44,101 1 ,,10 
All Ireland ..! 105,501 281,401 3 to 8 
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“ Nothing,” he adds, “testifies more emphatically to the 
leose administration of the Penal Code than the fact that 
the proportion of planter to Roman Catholic had not in- 
creased since the days of the Commonwealth.” 

If instead of theorising Dr. Murray and his sponsor had 
taken the trouble of examining some of the documents which 
lay ready at hand in the Record Office, Dublin, not to go 
farther afield, they could have learned something about the 
actual working of the Penal Code. Had they inquired, 
too, what was the condition of the Catholics of Ireland 
between 1697 and 1730 they would have found that at no 
time during that period had the minority anything to fear 
from the vanquished majority and that, therefore, 
vengeance and not self-protection was the inspiring motive 
of the legislators. Because the Penal Laws had not extir- 
pated the Catholics of Ireland, it is argued, that these laws 
could not have been enforced. Nobody has ever asserted 
that the wholesale massacre of the Catholics was ever 
decreed. The object of the code was to destroy the ecclesi- 
astical organisation, to deprive the people of their pastors 
and of the consolation of their religion, to shut out Catholics 
from the learned professions and from all hope of education 
at home or eri to weaken their hold upon the land and 
to make it impossible for them to acquire what had been 
confiscated, to raise up a wall of division between them and 
the planters by penalties against inter-marriage and in this 
way to reduce the Catholics of Ireland to the position of 
ignorant slaves fit only to till the soil and to reap the har- 
vest for a dominant and heartless minority. In this process 


* Revolutionary Ivcland, p. 376. 
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it was hoped that many Catholics would turn to Protes- 
tantism for relief, but the Irish Catholics refused to change 
their religion for any earthly considerations, and because 
they were so steadfast in the religion of their fathers it 
follows, according to Dr. Mahaffy and Dr. Murray, that the 
Penal Laws were not enforced. It may interest these 
gentlemen to know that the total number of certificates of 
conformity filed in the Court of Chancery during the worst 
days of the Penal Laws were in 1703 four, in 1704 sixteen, 
in 1705 three, in 1706 five, in 1707 two, in 1708 seven, in 1709 
thirty-eight, in 1710 twenty-eight, in 1711 ten, in 1712 
thirteen, in 1714 ten, in 1715 ten, 1716 eight, in 1717 nine- 
—_. in 1718 twelve, in 1719 thirty-eight and in 1720 twenty- 
our.” 

Father Burke may claim with justice the honour of being 
a pioneer in the scientific study of this particular chapter 
of Irish history. Not content with noting merely the legis- 
lation, a particularly full and accurate summary of which 
he sets forth, he has studied in detail how far these laws 
were enforced. Instead of constructing airy theories he 
has sought for his information from the contemporary docu- 
ments, the acts of the Privy Council, the proclamations, the 
tales of the spies and the “ priest-catchers,” the accounts of 
disbursements to informers, the reports of judges and 
sherifis and magistrates, the petitions of prisoners and the 
letters seized in transit or during the course of the many 
domiciliary searches carried out by the agents of the 
Government. The more important of these documents are 
published by Father Burke in his book. From no other 
volume will the reader get a more complete and accurate view 
of the condition of the Irish clergy for the hundred years 
between 1660 and 1760. 

During the greater part of the reign of Charles IT. it is 
evident that those in power never aimed at extinguishing 
Catholicism by a direct and frontal attack. Their policy 
was rather to weaken the influence of the clergy by stirring 
up dissensions, by introducing divisions between the secular 
and regular clergy, and by setting up in Ireland a royalist 
as opposed to an ultramontane clerical party. For this 
purpose they availed themselves largely and willingly of 


5“ Return, Nov. 1771,” P. 109-1, No. 1449, 1450. 
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the Remonstrance controversy and of the services of the 
notorious Father Peter Walsh who was in the pay of the 
equally notorious Duke of Ormond.’ During the later years 
of the reign of Charles II. more especially after the lying 
stories circulated by Titus Oates and his worthy accomplices 
a violent persecution was carried on against the regular 
clergy and the bishops. 

But once William III. was seated firmly on the throne 
in England, once the Irish soldiers had left their native 
country to fight in France for the exiled James IT., once the 
power of Louis XIV. had been humbled so that there was 
no longer any danger of foreign intervention the bigoted 
and narrow-minded clique of planters into whose hands 
the fortunes of Ireland were committed determined to 
wreak vengeance on the Catholic body, to reduce them to 
the condition of slaves and if possible to uproot the Catholic 
Church. Other persecutions had been undertaken with a 
similar object and had failed, but this time the work was 
to be carried out on such a thorough and scientific scale that 
failure was deemed to be impossible. As a first step in 
carrying out the programme it was determined to strike at 
the regular clergy, the bishops and all priests exercising 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. It was thought that if only 
these could be banished the whole administration of the 
Church must lapse into chaos, and the work of dealing with 
the secular clergy and people would be comparatively light. 
Accordingly, in 1697 the decree went forth that “ all popish 
archbishops, bishops, vicars-general, deans, Jesuits, monks, 
friars and all other regular popish clergy, and all papists 
exercising any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall depart out 
of this Kingdom before the Ist May, 1698.”" The punish- 
ment for disobedience was imprisonment and transporta- 
tion and return was to be accounted high treason. If any 
clerics of this class ventured to come to Ireland after the 
29th December, 1697, they were to be imprisoned for twelve 
months and then transported. Lest any of those condemned 
by this decree should escape an order was issued to the 


* Between the years 1662 and 1666 Walsh received from the Duke 
of Ormond various payments amounting in all to £1,025, that is, over 
£5,000 according to our currency. p. 12. 
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revenue officials of the forty revenue districts into which 
Ireland was divided to make a complete return of the 
names and places of abode of all priests on 27th July, 1697. 
Unfortunately these returns were destroyed, presumably in 
the fire of 1711, but if we may judge them by that made for 
Dublin and which is still in existence* the revenue officials 
carried out their task with great care and accuracy. Accord- 
ing to the digest prepared from these returns there were 
then in Ireland eight hundred and ninety-two secular 
priests and four hundred and ninety-five regulars. In 
addition to the revenue surveyors and collectors, the mayors, 
sheriffs, magistrates, Protestant bishops and Protestant 
ministers were enjoined to take active steps to make the 
decree of banishment a success. 

In the beginning of 1698 preparations were made at the 
different ports for the transportation and steps were taken 
to collect the unfortunate clergy and to assemble them along 
the coast. The little religious communities that had been 
formed in the reigns of Charles IT. or during the short spell 
of religious toleration under James II. were broken up 
hurriedly and arrangements were made to sell whatever 
little goods they possessed or to entrust them to the care of 
some friendly neighbour in the hope that the storm might 
pass. As illustrating the sad condition to which these 
unfortunate men were reduced it might be well to cite one 
of the many documents published by Father Burke : 


“ Whereas certain writyngs and agreements bearing date 10th ffeby 
past betwixt me the undernamed Augustine Bodkin and the fricrs of 
the Convent of Dunmore videlicet Christopher Dillon William Egan 
and Symon Moran touching and concerning the foregoing goods and 
chattel of the said Convent now deposited in my hands in trust as more 
at large may appear by the said written agreement—know all men that 
I the said Augustine Bodkin do hereby and by these presents 
acknowledge to have received into my possession the goods and chattels 
mentioned in the above inventory on trust for the above named friers 
and the said convent and to no other end and intention than to preserve 
the same for the use of the said friers and convent aforesaid. We 
therefore have hereunto putt our hands and fixed our seales the 19th 
day of April in the year 1688. * 


* pp. 120-7. 
*p. 130. 
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During the year 1698 one hundred and fifty-three 
Regulars were collected at and shipped from Dublin, one 
hundred and ninety from Galway, seventy-five from Cork 
and twenty-six from Waterford. Some few escaped by 
passing as secular priests and others were thrown into 
prison where they were detained for years. The unfortu- 
nate priests were landed at Nantes, St. Malo, Dunkirk and 
at various ports in Spain and Portugal in a state of destitu- 
tion. Three hundred and eighty-three of them made their 
way to Paris where generous efforts were made by James II. 
and his Queen, Mary of Modena, to relieve their sufferings. 
Collections were taken up in all the churches of Paris for 
the support of the Irish priests and in this way a sum of 
35,000 livres was raised. An appeal was also made to the 
Pope who for the six months ending 17th January, 1699, 
forwarded 27,364 livres. The news of this terrible per- 
secution was spread quickly through Europe. For several 
reasons Louis XIV. could not interfere, but he instructed 
his minister in London to make all possible representations 
exclusive of any bargain about the treatment of the 
Hugenots. The Emperor Leopold I. was, however, in a 
different position. He had been the ally and the friend of 
William III. and he felt it both his right and his duty to 
enter a strong protest. ‘‘I have heard,” he wrote to his 
minister, Count Auersperg, “with a heavy heart the accounts 
of the Catholics in Ireland and that the new legislation aims 
at the entire extirpation of the Catholic religion. This is 
in direct contradiction to the promise which the King made 
me at the beginning of his reign; it violates the Treaty of 
Limerick ; it destroys confidence between allies of different 
religions. Nor will the evil be removed by the plea that the 
King had given his sanction but that he will prevent the 
laws from being enforced. The King is mortal like other 
men, and when he is gone, these laws may be enforced in 
their full rigour. It is therefore my will and express order 
that you take the earliest opportunity to point out to the 
King not only the injustice of his policy but its incon- 
sistency with his promise to me and with the Treaty of 
Limerick.” The ambassador carried out his instructions to 
the letter, and the Chancellor of Ireland informed him that 
the King was mindful of his promise and meant no harm 
to religion and no violation of the Treaty of Limerick, that 
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the measures were taken against the regulars only for 
political reasons but that “ no dignitary will be expelled and 
still less will Catholic worship be interfered with.” Later 
on when the ambassador complained that four bishops had 
been transported Lord Galway wrote that “ only one has 
left." Evidently the English and Irish ministers of the 
period were practical supporters of the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. 

An equally determined attempt was made to banish the 
bishops and all exercising episcopal jurisdiction. Eight 
of the bishops had been outlawed during the Revolution and 
were living in various parts of France or the Netherlands, 
two had been shipped in 1698 and three were discovered by 
the revenue surveyors in this same year. Of these, the 
Bishop of Clonfert was arrested, rescued and died while 
evading his pursuers. The Bishop of Waterford escaped 
the vigilance of the pursuers for a long time but was obliged 
finally to retire to the Continent, and the Bishop of Cork 
was thrown into prison (1698) where he remained till he 
was transported in 1703. The only other bishops in 
Ireland in 1703 were Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Dromore, and 
Dr. Comerford, Archbishop of Cashel. Bishop Donnelly 
lived at the foot of Slieve Gullion and was registered in 
1704 as parish priest of “ that part of the parish of Newry 
that lies in Co. Armagh.” Somehow or another for a long 
time the authorities had no knowledge that he was a bishop 
but in 1706 some suspicions were aroused and the mayor of 
Louth wrote to their Excellencies : “ I took Doctor Patrick 
Donnelly, Titular Bishop of Dromore, at the foot of Slieve 
Gullin mountain in the Co. of Armagh, whom I brought 
thoraugh a shoule of Papists to Dundalk” (15 Sep. 1706). 
He was brought a prisoner to Dublin and put upon his trial 
several times but as the Crown could not prove that he was 
in episcopal orders he was acquitted. The only other was 
Archbishop Comerford who was registered as parish priest 
of Thurles and was protected by the Mathews of Annfield, 
but he was so old and bed-ridden that he could be of little 
service. Similar measures were taken to deal with the vicars 
generals or administrators of dioceses. The vicar general 
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of Emly was arrested and thrown into prison to await the 
pleasure of the government, Matthew Moloney, vicar 
general of Limerick, was tried in Limerick, and despatched 
to Cork to await transportation, while the vicars genera! 
of Armagh and Dromore were forced to make their escape 
to Paris. In the case of the episcopal administrators, 
however, it was very difficult to procure sufficient evidence 
as extraordinary measures were adopted to evade the law. 
To encourage informers to come forward the government 
offered a reward of £100 for the discovery of a bishop or 
archbishop, £50 for the discovery of a vicar general or dean 
and £10 for the discovery of a Jesuit, friar or monk. 

The Government having banished from Ireland most 
of the Regulars and the Bishops and having taken most 
elaborate precautions against their return next turned its 
attention to the secular clergy. Partly to cut off the supply 
of priests, partly also to reduce the Catholics to the position 
of serfs it was ordered that “no person of the Catholic 
religion should publicly teach school or instruct youth, while 
by the same measure Catholic parents were prohibited from 
sending their children abroad for education. Inquiries 
were set on foot to discover if this law was being violated. 
In Galway, for example, the Grand Jury in the Spring 
Assizes of 1715 reported quite a number who had “ trans- 
gressed the Act against y sone td Education.”” It was 
further ordained that “every clergyman of the popish 
religion that shall come into Ireland after the Ist January, 
1704, shall be liable to such penalties, forfeitures and 
punishments as by the Act 9 Will. ITI. c. 26 is imposed on 
popish bishops.” By this measure and by its strict enforce- 
ment it was hoped to prevent priests from coming to take 
the place of those who died or had been banished. The 
whole army of mayors, harbour-masters, revenue collectors 
and tide-waiters were set at work to see that no priest 
evaded the law and from the reports sent in from Youghal, 
Galway, Crookhaven, Kinsale, Cork, etc., it is clear that 
the officials went to work witha right good will. But 
notwithstanding all the care that could be taken the young 
priests continued to arrive from France. The smuggling 


12 Sec list, p. 169. 
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vessels engaged in carrying on their trade with the Con- 
tinent were manned by Catholics who knew every creek and 
harbour in the country and who were generally at no loss 
how to outwit the revenue officials. In some cases, in fact, 
the search was dangerous as is evidenced by a letter from 
Youghal (1713) reporting that one Captain Butler, master 
of a vessel laden with salt and wine, had the audacity to 
fire two shots into the “ Queen’s Boat” while a magistrate 
was on board and then to raise anchor and sail eastward.” 
As a specimen of the travels undertaken by these young 
Irish clerics in search of the knowledge denied to them at 
home it might be well to cite the examination of one of them 
taken at Whitehaven in 1758 : 

“ Philip Levings of Disert in the County of Louth, gentle- 
man, is thirty-two years old, a single man, the third son 
of James Levings of that place. He was educated in Ire- 
land until his twenty-first year when he went to Lisbon 
for his further improvement. Thence he went to Seville 
and afterwards to Cadiz in which place he remained some 
years. In 1755 he went thence to Rome where he stayed 
some time to improve in the erudition and to see the curiosi- 
ties of the place. From there in August last he proceeded 
to Florence and Leghorn in hopes to return to Ireland. From 
Leghorn he went to Marseilles and thence to Bordeaux 
where he spent five weeks expecting a neutral vessel for 
Holland or Spain in order to go thence to Ireland.” 

Having taken these measures to cut off the supply of 
priests for the future it was enacted that “at the next 
quarter sessions of the peace to be held in the several 
counties next after 24th June, 1704,” all priests should give 
a strict account of themselves, their parishes and their 
places of residence to the clerks of the peace of the several 
counties and should enter into recognisance with two 
sureties that they would be of good behaviour. All who 
did not comply with this law were liable to arrest and 
transportation. Under this act one hundred and eighty- 
nine priests in Ulster registered themselves, three hundred 
and fifty-two in Leinster, two hundred and eighty-nine in 
Munster, and two hundred and fifty-nine in Connaught. By 
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this means the authorities had now secured full information 
regarding the clergy and it was determined to avail of this 
to force the entire body into apostasy or outlawry. With 
this object in view an Act was passed commanding the 
popish clergy to take the oath of abjuration before the 25th 
March, 1710, in the four courts, Dublin, or in one of the 
quarter sessions under penalty of arrest and transportation. 
The oath was framed in such a way that the clergy could not 
be expected to take it so that this Act was equivalent to a 
sentence of outlawry levelled against the entire body of the 
clergy. Petitions against’ the measure were forwarded 
to England and agents were despatched to seek the inter- 
vention of the Catholic rulers of Europe. Father Bona- 
venture de Burgo, a Franciscan, was despatched by the 
Pope to seek the intervention of the Emperor, Joseph I. 
The Emperor forwarded a strong protest to be presented 
by his ambassador in London. The King of Poland, 
Augustus IT., wrote a personal letter to Queen Anne appeal- 
ing for the observance of the Treaty of Limerick. The King 
of Portugal, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of 
Genoa sought for some relaxation, but English diplomacy 
was quite equal to the occasion and while the foreign am- 
bassadors were put off with fair words the law was carried 
out in Ireland with full rigour.” 

The clergy as a body refused to appear at the Quarter 
Sessions or to take the Oath of Abjuration and immediately 
the whole power of the law was set in motion against them. 
‘The judges, the sheriffs, the magistrates, the constables, the 
revenue collectors, the tide-waiters, the parsons, and the 
priest-catchers were urged on to perform “the honourable 
service ” of discovering the clergy. Hardly a month passed 
without the issue of a proclamation. The judges were 


18 Much of the correspondence may be read in Spicilegium Ossoriense 
Vol. Il., pp. 399-469. The reply of the Secretaries of State to the 
yemonstrance presented by the Imperial Ambassador is worth quoting 
as a sample of these gentlemen’s extreme respect for truth.—* Et on 
ne sauroit non plus y trouver le moindre attentat sur les articles de la 
Capitulation de Limerick. Toutes les personnes comprises dans ses 
articles jouissent de tous les droits et de toutes les immunités tant 
eeclesiastiques que seculieres qui leur sont cedées par les dites articles 
et tous les autres Catholiques Romaines d'Irlande joiiissent du libre 
exercise de leur Religion.” 
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instructed to see that the grand juries did their work and 
most of the judges carried out their instructions to the 
letter. “ Popery,” said Judge Richard Cox at the Kilkenny 
Assizes, “ and the Pretender are the greatest and most irre- 
concilable enemies we have in this world. As for popery 
it is an implacable enemy to all sorts of Protestants. It 
considers them all as excommunicated heretics and conse- 
quently as lying under the curse of God here and the 
sentence of eternal damnation hereafter... . Therefore 
it is absolutely necessary that all Protestants should unite 
for their common preservation since there are no other means 
left to subdue those numerous, indefatigable and implacable 
enemies.” Priest-catchers swarmed over the country and 
were handsomely rewarded. The magistrates and the grand 
juries were in nowise negligent about their duty. Mervyn 
Archdale reported from Fermanagh that he had held a 
private session of the magistrates of the county but not a 
single priest had taken the oath. The sub-sheriff was fortu- 
nate enough, however, to capture one of them. In Armagh 
they seized a poor old priest of over ninety years and kept 
him in prison till he died. In Cavan, as they could not 
induce the priests to come in, they determined to estreat the 
recognisances, in Monaghan, Donegal, and Derry there 
were many signs of activity. No effort was spared to cap 
ture Hugh McMahon, Bishop of Clogher and the only bishop 
north of the Boyne. The sheriff having failed to secure 
him, Tyrrell, the most infamous and keen-scented of the 
priest setters, was let loose, but even he with all his ability 
was unable to run down his quarry. From Belfast came 
an interesting letter : 

“ [In obedience to the Proclamation issued by the Govern- 
ment and Council I immediately issued a warrant against 
the Popish priest within my jurisdiction as Mayor of Bel- 
fast. The priest whose name is Philemy O’Hanel imme- 
diately upon the first issuing of it wrote a letter that he 
would surrender himself. . . . Accordingly he came upon 
Monday last... . I have putt him into our Towne Gaole. 
. . . . His behaviour has been such amongst us since, and 
was upon the late Revolution so kind to the Protestants by 
saving severall of their goods in those times that I had 


*p. 192. 
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offered me the best bail the Protestants of this county afford. 
... . We have not amongst us in this Town above seaven 
Papists and by the returns made me by the High Constable 
there is not above one hundred and fifty Papists in the 
whole Barony.” 

In Dublin the closest search was made for the Archbishop, 
Dr. Edmund Byrne, but though here too, the services of 
Tyrrell were employed, the Archbishop succeeded in elud- 
ing his enemies until at last he was captured by the Jew 
priest-hunter, Garcia, in 1718. The search for the priests 
was prosecuted actively and advantage was taken of 
8th Anne, cap. 3, sec. 12, to summon well known Catholic 
laymen to discover from them where they had heard Mass 
the previous Sunday and what was the name of the priest 
who officiated. It was to meet inquiries of this kind that 
several devices were adopted to screen the celebrant even 
from the faithful so that they could answer truly that they 
did not know what priest officiated. Even Dr. Mahaffy 
who undertakes to point out the historical blunders of Lecky 
might find some interesting material for judging of the 
operation of the Penal Laws in Wexford were he to study 
the documents: concerning that county that are embodied 
in Father Burke’s book. In Kilkenny the Mayor went to 
work promptly to enforce the Oath of Abjuration but as 
he and his supporters were surrounded “ by that inveterate 
and implacable enemy ” he besought the authorities to send 
down arms and ammunition. He had the courage, however, 
to summon the leading Catholic citizens to force them to 
swear where they were last present at Mass and who cele- 
brated it. Throughout the county Kilkenny the hunt for 
priests was continued and a special priest-hunter was sent 
down to assist in the chase. From Wicklow, Carlow, Kil- 
dare, Meath, Westmeath, Longford and King’s County 
numerous reports were forwarded showing that the 
magistrates and grand juries were not neglecting their 
duty to the established church and Government. 

It might be thought that in Munster and Connaught 
where the planters were only a mere handful living amidst 
a population overwhelmingly Catholic and where so many 
of the gentry still clung to the old faith the Penal Laws 
against the clergy were not enforced. If anyone should be 
tempted to think so let him consult the documents quoteél 
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by Father Burke in illustration of the working of the penal 
code in Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick and 
Clare and he will discover that the local authorities could 
not be accused of serious negligence. He will find there the 
accounts of the domiciliary searches carried out in the 
houses of Catholic gentlemen, of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the owners simply because they chose to remain 
Catholics, of the hunts for priests carried out by the magis- 
trates and their subordinates, of the action of Judges and 
Grand Juries and of the various vexations to which the 
people were subjected in order to force them to give evidence 
against their priests. Nowhere in the south of Ireland 
was the insolence of the miserable clique of planters dis- 
yaa so openly as in the very Catholic counties of Kerry, 

imerick and Clare. Similarly in Galway city and county 
and in the other counties beyond the Shannon the Penal 
Laws were enforced much more violently and cruelly than 
even in the districts of the North of Ireland where the Pro- 
testants were in the majority. The evidence collected by 
Father Burke in regard to Connaught is very complete and 
detailed, but the limits of space render it impossible to refer 
to particular examples. 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice even to 
the salient features of Father Burke’s volume. The author 
has done an immense service for Irish History and at the 
same time for the Catholic Church. He has accomplished 
this not by wild assertions or idle rhetoric but by presenting 
his readers with the documents and allowing them to judge 
for themselves. If by any lucky chance The Irish Priests 
in the Penal Times should fall into the hands of Dr. 
Mahaffy when in some of his leisure hours he determines 
to make another incursion into the history of Ireland we 
are not without hopes that he will come to the conclusion 
that the Irish Catholics whether quiet or restless were not 
“ allowed to live in peace and security under English rule,” 
and that the only mistake made by Lecky in his history of 
the Penal Laws was that he underestimated the cruelty and 
vindictiveness of the party that then and now claimed and 
claims as their eeadel wen cry “civil and religious liberty.” 


JAMES MAcCCAFFREY. 














What is Faith ?—ll. 
The Subjective Elements of Faith. 


It has been said in a previous article that divine faith, 
viewed subjectively, admits of a two-fold consideration : it 
may be considered as a supernatural virtue or power of the 
soul, or it may be sennsiial as an act—natural, as proceeding 
from the natural faculties of intelligence and will, but 
supernatural, as influenced by grace and touching things 
beyond the compass of nature’s powers. And as the act 
of faith, which alone is at present under consideration, is 
the result of three distinct factors, the intellect, will and 
grace, working in harmony and united, each playing its 
vital part to produce the one effect, we now pass from a 
study of the object, to a consideration of the subjective 
elements of faith—the intelligence, the will and divine 
grace. For, in order that an intelligent and reasonable 
act of faith may be elicited, the mind, or faculty of under- 
standing, must he made aware of and rendered certain with 
respect to the fact and genuine content of revelation; the 
will or motive power of the soul must move the intellect to 
give the assent of faith; and, because of the inevidence and 
supernatural character of the object, the mind must be 
illuminated and the will fortified by specia! grace. 

From the nature of faith, as explained in the article 
referred to, it is clear that it implies a relation between a 
known or knowable object and a knowing subject, between 
the truths that are to be believed and the mind that is to 
give to these truths the act of belief. It is also clear from 
what has been said there, that the object of faith, that is, 
the subject-matter which the act of faith is to embrace, is 
not something personal and natural as originating from and 
with ourselves ; not our own feelings, or impulses, or desires, 
or yearnings; not the result of human learning, or study, or 
investigation; not what our individual experience with 
others, or with the world, or with worldly affairs has taught 
us; not what this one or that one has given us out of the 
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wealth of his own natural attainments or private illumina- 
tions ; but rather, whatever is contained explicitly or impli- 
citly in the revelation made by God to man. We understand, 
further, that the only reason why the mind should give the 
assent of faith tothe truths of revelation is because God, who 
knows all truth and cannot deceive or be deceived, has 
vouchsafed to make them known to the world. 

It is the authority of God revealing that inclines the mind 
to believe. With this understanding of what it is to believe 
and why it is to believe, the mind is quite content. The 
process so far is clear. But in the further step which we 
must take, we desire to know if God has really made a 
revelation, and, given that He has, if that revelation is to 
be found preserved in our midst to-day. There is, indeed, 
no difficulty offered to our minds by the possibility of revela- 
tion—by the fact that God should make a revelation to His 
rational creatures. If God knows all things actual or pos- 
sible, as in truth He must from His very nature, if He is 
all-wise, all-powerful, all-truthful, why can He not speak ? 
Why can He not tell us something of Himself, something of 
His unlimited truth and beauty and goodness, something 
of that sublime eternal world which stretches beyond the 
heavens, and of which He Himself is the life and the light 
and joy everlasting! And if, as is most becoming His 
loving-kindness, God deigns to stoop and speak to the 
creatures He has fashioned in His own image and likeness, 
can they not hear Him and understand Him? Man is 
endowed with intelligence and understanding precisely that 
he may know truth, not one or another truth, but, according 
to his capacity, all truth. The human mind is capable of 
knowing truth just as the eye is capable of taking in the 
day-light. For truth, be it natural or supernatural, be it of 
this or of some other world, cannot be opposed to truth, 
any more than light can be opposed to light, any more than a 
thing can be opposed to itself. Therefore, it is certain 
that God can speak, that He can reveal, that He can mani- 
fest the existence and nature of things, a knowledge of 
which would be otherwise impossible toman. And although 
the truths that He reveals may be, like Himself, of a nature 
so transcendent and lofty as to go beyond the comprehension 


1 Cone. Vat., cap. 3, de Fide. 
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of created intelligences, yet can these same intelligences, 
finite though they be, hear the voice of their Creator, and 
understand, in part at least, the message that He brings. 

But while all this is true and reasonable, while it is plain 
that God must vouch for the reality of the things of faith 
simply because they are supernatural and unseen, still, as 
was just said, the mind is loath to yield its assent until it 
has clearly seen and understood that God has, as a matter of 
fact, revealed the objective realities to which faith is 
invited. I must first be certain that God has really made 
a revelation,’ and secondly, that that revelation in which I 
am to put my faith is really the revelation which God has 
made. Until this is assured I cannot reasonably and un- 
reservedly give to it the homage of belief.’ It would be 
otherwise, had God spoken clearly and directly to each one 
of us; if, as with the seers of old, He had shed upon our 
minds a divine and heavenly light, bringing within our ken 
the vision of things unseen. Butit is notso. The message 
from on high has not come to us immediately and directly. 
And it is not enough that our reason assure us that God, 
of His very nature, is omniscient and truthful; that there 
is a world above and beyond us more real indeed than the 
one in which we live and move; that the realities of that 
higher world can be made known, and, if made known, are 
truly no more repugnant to our natural capabilities of 
understanding, than to ocular vision is the light of the far- 
off stars which the telescope alone can discover; no, over 
and above all this the fact of revelation must be established 
for us, the grounds of credibility must be explored, and we 
must be convinced that God has in reality revealed the truths 
to which we are to assent. 

Now the Christian revelation which is the object of Chris- 
tian faith is said to have been given to the world by Christ 
and His Apostles, and it is of this that we must be assured. 
If there is really any doubt that Christ and the Apostles 
were the announcers of a heaven-given doctrine, or that that 
doctrine has come down to us in its purity and integrity, 
then is it impossible to give to it our faith. For faith is 


not mere opinion, not probability, it does not admit of doubt 
or fear of error in any way. 


2 §. Th. IIT. Dist., q. 1, a. 11 ad 1. 
* Cf. St. Aug., De Genesi ad litteram, lib. XII., cap. XTX., n. 41. 
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If, then, before we can reasonably elicit an act of faith 
in the truths of revelation, we must be certain of the fact 
that a revelation has been made, and that it has come down 
to us integral and unadulterated, the question naturally 
arises as to the means by which the mind can be rendered 
certain in this matter; and further, as to the kind and char- 
acter of the certitude thus resulting. How can we become 
assured of the fact and of the integrity of revelation ‘ 
What is the nature of the certitude which must precede the 
assent of faith in establishing the grounds of credibility ¢ 

Before proceeding further. let it be noted that the grounds 
of credibility must not be confounded with the grounds of 
faith. The latter constitute the motive of divine faith, the 
reason why we believe, namely, the authority of God reveal- 
ing, which implies infallibility in knowledge and truth in 
utterance. The former, or grounds of credibility, precede 
the act of faith and are the motives by which we are con- 
vinced that God has made a revelation, and that its content 
is, therefore, evidently credible and worthy of belief. Chief 
among these grounds or motives of credibility are usually 
enumerated the character of the person or persons claiming 
to have the divine commission to announce God’s revelation 
to the world, the nature and effects of the doctrine 
announced, and in particular the miracles and prophecies 
wrought in confirmation of the divine origin and super- 
natural constitution of that doctrine or revelation.* Miracles 
and prophecies, in fact, are the supreme criteria by which 
to test the supernatural character of any doctrine. One 
real miracle worked in confirmation of a doctrine or teaching 
is sufficient warrant for its unfailing truthfulness and 
reliability, for God only can be the author of a miracle, and 
He cannot bear witness to error or falsehood. 

There are indeed two questions here involved, two ques- 
tions with respect to which the mind needs to be made cer- 
tain. First, there is the doctrine or teaching which, in 
the beginning, at the dawn of Christianity, purported to 
be of divine origin and to be God’s revelation to mankind; 
and secondly, there is the religious society or system in our 
midst to-day which makes the self-same claim, namely, that 
God is its author and that it possesses God’s revelation to 


* Zigliara, Propaed., cap. TX., n. IV. 
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the world. Now it is clear that the present claims of 
Christianity must first be made to agree with the teachings 
of Christ and the Apostles. There must be some way of 
ascertaining if the two are in substantial agreement or not. 
In other words, the deposit of revelation which to-day is 
presented as the object of faith must be traced back to its 
origin, and must be shown to be at least substantially the 
same as that bequeathed to the world by Christ and His 
immediate and duly authorized followers. How is ‘this 
tobe done? What method must we follow in order to verify 
the truths of present-day orthodox Christianity ? 

Here it is important to observe the distinction now com- 
monly drawn between divine and Catholic faith. Faith is 
called “divine” when that which is believed is contained in the 
revelation made by God, but has not yet been authoritatively 
defined by the Church; it is “ Catholic ” when, in addition 
to its having been revealed by God, it has been declared 
in definition by proper and competent ecclesiastical 
authority. 

When there is question of Catholic faith it goes without 
saying that, for ali those who admit the divine institution 
and consequent infallible authority of the Church, there 
is need of no other means by which to be assured of the fact 
of revelation and of the integrity of that revelation than 
the Church itself. The authority of the Church is of itself 
sufficient, for those who recognize and believe it, for all 
that it teaches and maintains. As God is omniscient and 
all-powerful He can communicate all truth to His Church, 
He can guide and preserve His Church from all error; and 
if, as is here supposed, He has so instructed and does so 
direct His Church, there can be no reason for doubting or 
calling into question anything the Church may say or teach. 
But in the case of those who do not thus regard the Church 
as God’s institution, divinely endowed and guided by His 
Spirit fo know and to teach all truth, the matter is quite 
different. For people of this latter class an investigation 
is necessary. The Christian system which now presents 
itself to the world claiming to have received and to still 
possess the revelation preached by Christ and the Apostles, 
must be traced, or at least traceable, together with its deposit 
of revelation, back to the time of Christ and His Apostles. 
A careful appeal must be made to study and to human 
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history century after century, and it must be shown, or 
possible to show, without doubt that the doctrine which the 
Apostles of to-day are pros is indeed the one which 
caine from Christ and the first Apostles. This is the first 
step. And when it has been thoroughly established, as in 
truth can be done in a purely human way, that the facts and 
teachings we now possess in Sacred Scripture and from 
authentic tradition are indeed the very same facts and 
teachings which Christ and the Apostles promulgated to 
the world as a divine revelation, we find ourselves back at 
the beginning of Christianity, at the very source and 
fountain-head of Christian teaching and Christian revela- 
tion.’ But, assured as we thus can be that the truths of 
Christianity now before the world as a revelation, and pro- 
posed to us as the subject-matter of faith, are substantially 
identical with the truths taught by Christ and the Apostles, 
we are not yet in a position to make an act of faith in these 
truths. We see that the tenets of the orthodox Christian body 
of to-day are perfectly reliable inasmuch as they have come 
to us integral and unadulterated from the founder and first 
teachers of Christianity, but we need yet to investigate and 
ponder this revelation at its fountain-head to see if in 
reality it has come out from God and possesses the stamp 
and seal of divinity. 

As before said, the chief means or criteria by which we 
are to be guided in establishing the supernatural genius of 
the revelation preached by Christ and His Apostles are the 
distinctive characteristics of the promulgators themselves, 
the nature and effects of the doctrine they have taught, and 
especially the miracles they have worked and the prophecies 
they have fulfilled in confirmation of their doctrine. 

The merest glance at the life and character of the first 
announcers of the Christian revelation will convince any 
unbiased reader that they possessed not only all the marks 
of competent and honest teachers and witnesses, but that 
there was something altogether extraordinary in their life 
and manner. Their clearness of perception and under- 
standing; their open candour and burning, but sober zeal; 
their honesty of purpose, their fearlessness; the purity and 


5 Cf. Tanquerey, Synop. theol. dogm. fundam., edit. XIV., pars 1, 
eap. 11. 
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holiness of their lives; the many trials and sufferings and 
sorrows they sustained in order to deliver their heavenly 
message to men, are assuredly sufficient to remove from 
every unprejudiced mind all fear of fraud and error. Then, 
too, the doctrine that they preached is in perfect harmony 
with their lives. It is free from error of whatever kind, it 
elevates and ennobles man, it leads to the highest perfection, 
it contains all the signs of divinity. The teaching we have 
in revelation does not turn man away from God, his Creator, 
it does not set man against his fellow-man, it does not permit 
of the neglect of one’s duties to society, to one’s family, or 
to one’s self, neither does it allow indulgence to any passion 
or vice. On the contrary, its positive injunctions are of the 
noblest type. For the doctrines which Christ and the 
Apostles propounded to the world as a divine revelation 
have, as we know, led men from darkness and error to truth 
and light, from a state of sin and degradation to lives of 
virtue and holiness, from the horrors of slavery and bondage 
to the enjoyment of true and perfect liberty. And all this 
has been accomplished in spite of the greatest odds, in spite 
of all manner of suffering, of self-denial and oftentimes of 
sacrifice of all temporal goods and pleasures. Since, then, 
these are some of the innumerable beneficent effects of a 
teaching which claimed to be divine, who can really doubt 
that it has come from God? Who can seriously question 
its high origin ? ° 

But of still greater force in convincing the mind of the 
divine character of the Christian revelation are the miracles 
that were wrought and the prophecies that were fulfilled in 
confirmation of its heavenly claims. |The miracles and 
wondrous deeds that accompanied the teachings of Christ 
and His Apostles, as well as the prophecies they fulfilled, 
constitute perhaps the most striking feature of those teach- 
ings. It is these unearthly works that distinguished the 
teachers as heaven-sent messengers, and set their doctrines 
above anything the world had till then ever known. Even 
now those deeds, though authenticated as facts beyond doubt 
or question, are a stumbling-block to minds irreligious. 
Mere reason cannot understand them, because they are above 
human powers. It would sometimes reject them if it could, 


® Zigliara, Propaed, l.c. 
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but there they are, cold facts of history, and no one who 
accepts any records of the past can consistently refuse belief 
in them. 

But it is not the mere fact that the announcers of the 
Christian dispensation worked miracles and verified pro- 
phecies that helps the mind to have faith in revelation; 
neither is it the mere fact that the narratives which embody 
revelation are interspersed and fairly glitter with the 
accounts of the miraculous doings of its teachers. No; 
miracles and prophecies are a proof of the divinity of revela- 
tion, and, consequently, induce the mind to faith, precisely 
because they were performed and verified in confirmation 
of the divinity of revelation. As said above, a miracle or 
prophecy, in its strict and proper sense, cannot be the effect 
of any created powers, but must be ascribed to God alone; 
and therefore it is always a certain sign of divine inter- 
vention, and an infallible assurance of the truth of that 
which it is intended to prove and in support of which it is 
wrought. It is clear that this must be so, for God cannot 
be the author of lie or fraud, He cannot take part in error 
and deception. And hence when He communicates His 
divine power to a creature, and thus enables the creaturs 
to perform works for His own purpose which no created 
power alone could effect, He becomes the principal author 
of the deed done and responsible for its truth me goodness. 

It is thus that the countless divine prodigies performed 
by Christ and His Apostles were a proof primarily and 
chiefly of the truthfulness of the doctrines they were teach- 
ing. They were the divine seal put upon their works and 
teachings to show to men of all times that they themselves 
were messengers of the Most High, entrusted with God’s 
revelation to His creatures.’ How often, indeed, did the 
Saviour make reference to His miracles as a proof of His 
own divinity and of His teaching. When men would not 
believe Him, when they doubted His character and His 
words, when they turned away from Him, no longer able 
to bear the transcendent unearthly brilliancy of His doc- 
trine, He appealed invariably to His works. When John 
the Baptist would know for certain if He was the Christ, 
the expected Messias, and sent his disciples to interrogate 


’ Zigliara, Op. cit. cap. X-XI. 
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the Saviour, the answer given was : “ Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen. ‘The blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them ”’ (Matt. 
x1. 4.5). And in thus referring to these, His wondrous 
works, as a testimony to His divinity and to the truth of 
His preaching, Christ would have John and his disciples 
also observe that these very works, although miraculous in 
themselves, were also the fulfillment of prophecies uttered 
long before relative to the Messias (Cfr. Isa. xxxv. 5, and 
Ixi. 1). And when the Jews, sorely vexed at his words, 
asked plainly if He were the Christ, “ Jesus answered them : 
I speak to you, and you believe not : the works that I do in 
the name of my Father, they give testimony of me. : 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if 
I do, though you will not believe me, believe the works : that 
you may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I 
in the Father” (Jno. x. 25, 37 and 38), (Cfr. Matt. xi. 2-6; 
Luke vii. 19-23). 

We remember, too, how He upbraided the faithless cities 
that had witnessed, without profit, so many of His mira- 
culous deeds. “ Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Beth- 
saida: for if in Tyre and Sidon had been wrought the 
miracles that have been wrought in you, they had long ago 
done penance in sack-cloth and ashes. But I say unto you, 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment than for you. And you, Capharnaum, shalt 
thou be exalted up to heaven ? thou shalt go down even unto 
hell. For if in Sodom had been w rought. the miracles that 
have been wrought in thee, perhaps it had remained unto 
this day. But I say unto you, that it shall be more toler- 
able for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee” (Matt. xi. 21-25) (Cfr. Luke x. 13-17). 

In order, therefore, to convince men of the truth of His 
doctrine and of His mission, the Saviour was not only the 
author of numberless works and prodigies which God alone 
could perform, but He made special appeal to these works, 
He pointed to them as indisputable proof and evidence that 
He himself was the anointed of God, and that the things 
He did, apparently as man, were in reality the works of 
the Almighty. ‘“‘ Though you will not believe me, believe the 
works .. . they give testimony of me ’ (John 1, c.). 
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And He predicted, moreover, that these signs should dis- 
tinguish His true followers, and should be the reason for 
faith in their teaching (Cfr. Mark xvi. 17 and 18; Acts xvi. 
18; ii. 4, and x. 46; xxviii. 5 and 8). 

Thus it is that miracles were the chief means chosen 
by Almighty God to induce the minds of men to have faith 
in the religious truths revealed to the world through His 
Only-begotten Son. They were not, indeed, the only means 
He could have selected for His gracious purpose, but they were 
the means best suited to our nature. It was necessary that 
in some way we should be made aware that Christ was really 
God, arid that His teaching was the revelation of heavenly 
truths for man’s salvation. And as we naturally acquire 
all our knowledge through the medium of our senses, from 
sensible objects, even the know ledge of God’s own existence, 
it was becoming that divine condescension should likewise, 
through visible. “sensible effects, lead aw ay the minds of men 
toa knowledge of things unseen and supernatural. To 
proceed thus from the things we know to things we do not 
know, from what we see to what we do not see, is the ordi- 
nary method of human cognition, it is the process suited 
to our present state. W hile, then, it was not beyond the 
power of God to take other means to make us understand 
the reality and truth of His communication to mankind, it 
was more within our grasp and better accommodated to our 
nature that this should be done through miraculous deeds 
and events that all could see and understand.* 

We now see in a general way what is required on the part 
of the mind or intellect before one is prepared to make an 
act of divine faith in the truths of revelation. We see that 
the complex of religious truths now embraced in the teach- 
ings of the orthodox Christian Church can and must be 
traceable back, as facts of human history, to their authors 
and first promulgators. Abstracting from the existence 
of the Church, which is a witness unto herself for all she 
teaches, abstracting from the benign and powerful influence 
she has exercised on the world for nearly twenty centuries, 
abstracting from the fact that she was made the great 
depository and guardian of Christian truths and revelation, 
we can understand how these very truths, as embodied in 


* S. Th. 2-2ac.. qu. CLXXVIIL, a. 1; Quodlib. IT, qu. IV.. a. VI. 
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Sacred Writings and inherited from sound tradition, can 
be carried back to their source and fountain-head in just 
the same way, and by the very same means as the truths 
and facts of Roman, Grecian, or Persian history can be 
traced to their respective sources and compared with the 
authentic narratives of their different authors. Moreover, 
carried thus back to the first authors, in a human way, of 
the Christian revelation, we can perceive, upon inspection, 
that such was the character of those authors, such the genius 
of the doctrine they announced, so marvellous its effects on 
its hearers and all subsequent generations down to our own 
day, so wonderful and inexplicable by human agencies the 
countless prodigies performed by those authors in confirma- 
tion of their doctrine, that we are constrained to admit 
that such teachings could have no other source and authority 
than God Himself. 

It follows, then, that we are, or can be made, certain of 
the fact of divine revelation. We are sure that Almighty 
God has really made known to man the sublime truths of 
orthodox Christianity, and that these truths have remained 
in their integrity and purity down to the present time—nay, 
that they will so remain throughout all time to the end of 
the world. God gave His revelation for the eternal salva- 
tion of mankind, for all men even to the last. Man in his 
fallen state needed such a revelation; it would be morally 
impossible to attain to his high destiny without it; and God, 
as we see, has vouchsafed it to him, and hence God will also 
provide that it shall always remain a certain and unfailing 
means of human salvation. 

Wherefore, the certitude which precedes the act of faith 
in establishing the grounds of credibility depends for its 
firmness and reliability on human testimony and human 
witnesses. It is the same as that which assures us of the 
truth of any and all other facts of human history. We know 
that God has spoken, in the first place, because reliable 
history tells us so. Whatever may be the nature of that divine 
communication, history will not permit us to doubt the fact. 
Even the miracles and prophecies which prove the divinity 
of Christ and His mission, even the institution of the Church 
with its unearthly endowments and supernatural preroga- 
tives are facts which, in the first instance, have been made 
known to the world through the medium of human testimony. 
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We are certain, therefore, of the grounds of credibility, of 
the fact and integrity of divine revelation, by a moral or 
historical certitude. Reason establishes the possibility and 
necessity of revelation, history gives us the fact; reason 
shows us that God can speak to His creatures, history tells 
us that He has spoken; reason assures us of what God is 
able to do and to say, history makes us aware of what He 
has done and has said." 

But while the certainty by which we are convinced of the 
grounds of credibility, although perfectly reliable and ex- 
clusive of every fear of error, does not transcend the moral 
or historical order, we must not thence infer that the assent 
of faith itself is not of a higher degree of certitude. In- 
deed the assent of faith enjoys a degree of certainty beyond 
anything else we can know. Relying, as it does, on the 
knowledge and truthfulness of Almighty God, it is incon- 
ceivable that it should be in any wise subject to error or . 
mistake. There are other things, such as first principles, 
which, by their very nature are incompatible with error on 
our part; but even the certainty which these produce is 
vastly inferior to the certainty of the assent of faith. The 
cause of certainty in the one case, is God, the source and 
essence of all truth; in the other, it is a creature whose only 
claim to truth is that it has come from God and participates 
in the nature and truthfulness of God. Without God there 
would be no truth of any kind. All things that are or that 
can be, exist and are true only in so far as they have come 
from Him and partake of His own uncreated truth and 
essence. And thus it is that the assent of faith which 
depends for its assurance directly on God, surpasses in cer- 
tainty all else that we can know.” 

Now it would seem that, after reason and history have 
united to make us certain of the reasonabieness and of the 
fact of divine revelation, faith ought naturally to follow. 
We understand that God can reveal, that, if He will, He 
can speak to us as a father to his children; we see, moreover, 
that if He has made a revelation, there can be no error in 
it, it must be wise and true; and lastly, we are assured by 
authentic and trustworthy history, to say nothing of the 


* Van Noort, Tract. de fontibus revel.. de fide divina, cap. IL., a. IT. 
1° Hugon, Log. Maj.. tract. I., q. TIL, a. VIL. n. VIII. 
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convincing nature of the doctrines themselves, that God has, 
in fact, condescended to reveal to the world the truths of 
Christianity. But aside from any laborious process of 
reasoning or historical investigation, faith in Christianity 
ought to be easy. Even without going back to the giving of 
a revelation, without following it up, or seeing that it can 
be followed up, through the centuries for the purpose of 
verification, a thinking man who looks about him, who takes 
into account the effects on the world and mankind every- 
where that demand a cause supernatural, would perforce 
be persuaded that something out of the natural order had 
sometime taken place. Looking but cursorily at the mar- 
vellous growth and spread of the Christian Church with 
the wonders that have attended it; considering the source 
invisible of its life and vigour, despite its enemies, its battles, 
its sufferings ; seeing its constant triumphs ever rising from 
the midst of seeming defeat—the faith and heroism of its 
myriad martyrs and confessors, the spotless purity of its 
sainted virgins, the wisdom, holiness and sagacity of its 
laws and institutions—viewing these striking facts with 
sincerity and fairness, one could hardly refuse to believe that 
Christianity must be divine in its origin and true in its 
claims. The facts are obvious to all, they are inexplicable 
in natural ways. 

But, strange as it truly is, after one has taken into account 
all these signs of the supernatural evidently working in our 
midst, after it is clear that the effects we behold must be 
the necessary outcome of a divine intervention and a divine 
communication, even with the assurance of history and all 
that reason can add, one is but on the threshold, so to say, 
of making an act of faith. One sees and owns in theory 
that Christianity may lay just and reasonable claims to his 
acceptance, that it is deserving of credence, so far as one can 
discern. Further, one may go so far as eloquently to extol, 
not alone the work of the Church, but its doctrines, and the 
faith and zeal of its adherents. The good they effect to 
society and to the world at large, their lives so pure and 
spotless in a world of corruption, are facts, one must allow, 
that point to a divine assistance and breathe of a world 
beyond this. 

These beautiful sentiments, it is true, many who 
have not the faith are wont frequently to express in private 
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and in public. It seems paradoxical that such feelings 
should be fostered, while the faith they praise and admire 
should be left unembraced. Something is wanting, some- 
thing at fault. That they are not entirely convinced is a 
possible explanation. Some difficulties, perchance, remain 
for them unsolved. They are reasonable men, answer they 
if pressed for a reply, they can admire a person, or institu- 
tion, or form of worship without becoming identified with 
it. As for themselves, their way and duty are not entirely 
clear. Or again, like the faithless hearers in the parable, 
the cares and distractions of the world absorb their atten- 
tion and waste their strength, and religion is crowded out 
of their lives. There is no time for special thought and 
investigation, and the life of faith, plainly admirable as it 
is, passes like a splendid pageant, and leaves them engrossed 
in the world. 

Others there are who proceed further still. So far as 
objective reasoning and attitude of mind are concerned, they 
approach nearer the state of faith; and yet withal they do 
not embrace it, they do not get beyond the realm of theory. 
They have gone into matters of religion; they have given 
them careful thought and prolonged study; they have pon- 
dered the difficulties commonly raised against the Church 
and her claims and have solved them, if not in entirety, at 
least in a way that satisfies. The teachings of the Church 
are convincing to these studious admirers, reasonably they 
have no cause to hesitate, and yet they withhold their pro- 
fession of faith. The light in their midst they see, the city 
on the mountain top cannot be ignored, but they do not 
finally believe. That they ought to make profession of 
faith, is clear to them, and they regret that they do not go 
further. At times it seems that they must rise up from 
their meaningless state, and enter the bright company of 
their enviable brethren; but their will betrays them, it is 
weak and falters at the step. To embrace the Christian 
religion, to submit one’s self to the laws and exactions, 
beautiful yet rigorous, of the Church; to put out the dark 
tenants of the heart, which from youth have swayed and 
enchanted it; to give up the unlawful pursuit of gain and 
pleasure; to put aside the pride of life and cease to chase 
its phantoms; to become pure and holy; to fast and abstain, 
watch, pray and work the deeds of the just against the day 
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ot the Lord and His coming—to require all this from those 
who have not been disciplined in the practices of faith from 
childhood, from those whose manner of life has left them 
warped and distorted in mind and heart, is surely to impose 
a burden they cannot bear. The Church with its chosen 
children, conquerors of the world, preordained and called 
from on high before the world was made, is good and holy, 
and all that it claims to be; but they cannot enter its fold, 
they cannot submit to the requirements of faith. 

Such, without doubt, is the practical mental state of vast 
numbers who do not embrace the Christian faith. Their 
obligations are plain, but their will refuses the sacrifice. 
Infidels in practice, they believe in theory. They are sincere 
in their speculations, they would like to believe and would 
indeed step over the boundary to faith, were it not for the 
obstacles that beset the practical side of their lives. They 
are not to be classed with the indifferent; nor with the 
scoffers, who, before they saw the light, determined to resist 
it; nor are they to be associated with those whom doubt holds 
and torments. No; such as these fair minded persons have 
gone about the problem of faith with sincere purpose and 
with a desire for the light. They have solved its questions 
and dispelled, to their satisfaction, its intellectual enemies ; 
and still after all, they find themselves unable to take hold 
of the coveted object of their desire and search. What a 
contrast between the pitiable state of these well-meaning 
souls, and that of their more fortunate brethren who, having 
ee them to the borders of the promised land, pass 
over the boundary to partake forever more of its joy and 
plenty! What is the cause of the difference? What has 
wrought the change in the one and not in the other ? What in 
the one has prompted the further step to faith, apparently so 
short and easy, but of such paramount importance?! It is 
the will. The will has produced the change. That abiding 
seat of motion and latent force, being itself influenced by 
power from on high, has issued the command of action to 
the enlightened intelligence, and faith has been the result. 
All along the intellect has perceived its duty; and the will, 
at last generous and powerful by grace, has bid the intel- 
ligence proceed to definite action, and it is over—the whole 
man enters into faith.” 


11S. Th. 1-2ae, q. CIX., a. 1; 2-2ae, q. II., a. IX. 
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In the matter of faith the practical judgment of the mind 
following the movement of the will is invariably efficacious ; 
it never stops short of the perfect act of belief. Of itself 
the intellect would ever remain unsettled and vacillating as 
to the final step. No matter how convincing the evidence 
attesting to the objective reality, no matter how satisfied 
it be in theory with respect to the problem before it, until 
finally impelled by the will, the intellect cannot proceed to 
the last practical judgment which completes the act of faith. 
The reason or intellectual faculty begins and concludes the 
task, but the will, as prevailed upon by grace, is the source 
of power and courage. The reason discovers, clears, and 
prepares the way, but the will moves on to victory. 

In order togeta better understanding of the several opera- 
tions that concur in the production of the one simple act 
of divine faith, it will be useful to draw out, a little more 
in detail, the respective functions of both intellect and will. 
In this connection also, the part contributed by divine grace 
will be more clearly manifested. 

Of the different subjective operations which lead to the 
complete and definite act of supernatural faith, we may 
distinguish, for sake of clearness, several as appertain- 
ing to both intellect and will respectively. Having explored 
all the motives of credibility and being content with the 
issue, the intellect avows in theory that the truths of faith 
are deserving of acceptance. The intellect, in fact, is not 
free as to this speculative judgment. It is unable to resist 
the light, extrinsic though it be to the object, which wit- 
nesses to the unseen reality. This necessity of speculative 
assent on the part of the understanding arises from the 
intrinsic evidence of the motives of credibility ;* but while 
it is thus not at liberty to reject that which testifies to the 
truths of faith, it nevertheless is always able to withhold 
its final assent to the object proposed for belief. More- 
over it is not possible that the intellect, convinced as it is 
of the motives of credibility, should pass from the realm of 
theory and speculation to the definite practical judgment, 
that it ought to believe, without the efficacious movement of 
the will. That faith is reasonable, that one would do well 
to embrace it, the intellect can and does of itself determine. 


1% Conc. Vat.. const. Dei Filius, cap. 3. 
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But to say to itself, “ I ought to believe,’’ and then go on 
to affirm, “ I do believe,” are not within the limits of its own 
unaided possibilities. The practical judgment, then, 
expressing as it does the hic et nunc duty of assent, followed 
by the command to elicit the final act, is the product of the 
intelligence as moved and impelled by the will. This effi- 
cacious command to place the definite act of belief is not to 
be confounded with the practical judgment; both proceed 
from the intellect, both are the result of voluntary influence 
and impulse. The latter, or practical judgment, shows the 
intention and determination to place the act, the former, 
succeeding to this attitude of mind, gives the order of 
execution. 

Again, it is already clear that the practical judgment to 
believe, together with the efficacious command of execution, 
is to be sharply distinguished from the primary or specula- 
tive judgment. As said above, this latter judgment is not 
a free act of the mind. The mind is not at liberty to admit 
or reject the self-evident motives of credibility. If it con- 
siders them at all it must, by force of evidence, give its 
assent. Further, since the judgment of credibility is of 
the natural order, the effect of natural reason and intrinsic 
evidence, it can very well be arrived at without the aid of 
—_ grace. It furnishes the natural, firm foundation for 
the superstructure which is of grace. The practical judg- 
ment, on the contrary, as well as the command that follows 
it, is a free act, which does not seem to be entirely indepen- 
dent of grace. It is free because, respecting as it does the 
unseen mystery, it is not the result of intrinsic evidence, but 
the effect of a generous impulse of the will. It would seem 
also to be supernatural in character, and therefore the con- 
sequence of grace enlightening the intelligence and inspir- 
ing the will to action, because of the assent of faith which 
infallibiy follows. This practical judgment and efficacious 
command to believe are indicative of a sincere and ardent 
desire for faith—a desire which can have no other cause 
than the Holy Ghost Himself.“ Nature of itself would, 
indeed, be incapable of an impulse so high and holy. A real 
serious wish for the things of faith, for actual belief, in- 
volves more than mere nature could pretend to. It sup- 


1% Cone. Arausic. can. 7. 
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poses that the intelligence is convinced of the grounds of 
credibility; it implies the rejection of all doubts and diffi- 
culties that may arise from whatever source; it shows that 
the will, desirous of the supernatural truth, has turned, or 
begun to turn, from the ways of sin and vice to consider the 
things of eternity. 

But whatever one may hold as to the supernatural charac- 
ter of the practical judgment, it is certain beyond all question 
that the definite act of faith which infallibly follows is both 
free and supernatural in character. It is the fruit of 
grace, the effect of divine illumination and inspiration. Of 
this we are assured by the Vatican Council, which has 
defined that the assent of faith is free, and the result of 
special grace, even when charity or habitual grace is want- 
ing.’ This is also evident as soon as we reflect on the faculty 
from which faith proceeds, and turn our attention to the 
object with which it deals. Although commanded by the 
will, as theologians term it, faith, like all acts of cognition, 
is elicited by the intellect. It is commanded by the volitional 
faculty, but comes directly from the mind or knowing 
faculty. Since, then, faith is formally an act of the intel- 
lect, and has for its object the unseen mystery, we can readily 
understand that it must be an entirely free act. It is only 
intrinsic evidence that can force the assent of the mind. 
In the presence of self-evident truths, as has been said, the 
intellect is not at liberty to give or withhold its assent. It 
may, indeed, divert its attention, it may turn from the light 
to consider other things, but so long as there is question of 
admitting or rejecting the intrinsically evident object before 
it, there is no choice. But in the case of faith, the object 
of which is invisible and not evident to us, either by its own 
or borrowed light, like first principles or conclusions from 
them, the intellect is in no wise forced to give its assent, 
but can give it or withhold it to suit its pleasure. 

Likewise, from the nature of the object we see that the 
assent of faith must be of the supernatural order, and there- 
fore the effect of grace. As explained before, every act gets 
its essential character from the object with which it is con- 
cerned. If the object is good or bad, natural or super- 
natural, the act, in so far as it respects the object, is corre- 


4 Cone. Vat. de Fide, can. 5. 
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spondingly good or bad, natural or supernatural. Hence 
it follows that, because the strict object of divine faith is 
by its very nature divine and supernatural, the act by which 
we elicit our belief in it must also be supernatural and the 
outcome of special grace. 

We are now in a position to understand how it is that the 
intelligence, will and grace contribute their efficacy to the 
one, complete act of divine faith. They are, so to say, the 
intrinsic, constituent elements of faith, viewed in its sub- 
jective aspect. We see, moreover, that, preceding the final 
act, there is a mutual interchange of operations and in- 
fluences on the part of these different factors. These opera- 
tions do not really constitute the act of faith, simple in itself, 
but are, so to say, the preambles or necessary conditions that 
prepare the way for it. The intellect, leading the march, 
discovers that God has spoken and given a revelation; by 
its own light and power, assisted by human history and 
human testimony, it explores the claims which such revela- 
tion has for acceptance and credence; it considers, compares, 
traces and verifies the various and multiple doctrines and 
contentions of orthodox Christianity; it goes up and down 
the centuries, if need be, from the time of Christ to our own 
time; it looks into the Church and ponders its history; it 
makes pass in review the long line of the faithful followers 
of the Saviour—the glorious confessors and martyrs and 
virgins, the Fathers, the doctors, the theologians who have 
explained, defended and helped to keep intact the sacred 
message that came from Heaven, until at last convinced in 
theory, it rests satisfied and assured that the truths of faith 
are in every way objectively credible and worthy of belief. 

With so much knowledge presented to it, the will, desirous 
of participating in the good thus newly discovered and 
divinely attractive, moves the intellect to pass from the 
region of theory and speculation to the practical conclusion 
that it ought here and now to believe, and thereupon issues 
the resolute command to believe. But neither the will, in 
giving the order of practical judgment and command of 
faith to the intellect, nor the intellect in its execution of this 
order and command, is independent of the influence of grace. 
Grace is behind the generous voluntary impulse, as it also is 
the special light and inspiration of the intellect’s salutary 
resolve. 
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There is but one more act to complete the drama, one more 
step toend the journey. The intellect, having decided that, 
all things considered, it ought to give its final assent, is once 
again moved by the will, influenced by grace, to elicit the free 
but unqualified act of faith in the truths of revelation, and 
thus the task is ended.” 

The act ot faith is, then, simple, free and supernatural 
in itself. It is the outcome of a number of preparatory acts 
on the part of the intellect and will, some of which are 
natural, some the fruit of grace. From the intellect proceed 
the speculative judgment, which considers the motives of 
credibility; the practical judgment, by which it avows that 
it ought here and now to believe; the efficacious command 
to elicit the final act ; and lastly the act of faith itself. Each 
of these distinct and successive operations issue directly 
from the intellect. The will likewise, has its several actions 
to perform. It must needs prevail upon the intelligence to 
descend from the realm of theory and speculation and to 
elicit the practical judgment and effective command to 
believe; and it is also the motive power that leads to the 
final act of faith. Special grace intervenes as a necessary 
requisite to influence the will in moving the intellect, both 
as to the practical judgment and efficacious command and 
as to the ultimate act of assent. It may also interpose in 
the formation of the speculative judgment; and most pro- 
hably does play a vital part, as we have seen, in enlightening 
the intellect to arrive at the practical judgment and definite 
resolve to embrace the faith. 

But although the act of faith is, as it were, the outgrowth 
of multiple antecedent operations and influences, on the 
part of the intellect, will and divine grace, so intimately 
connected that, to some writers, it has appeared like a con- 
clusion drawn from premises, we must persistently bear in 
mind that it is an absolutely free act, and yet entirely certain. 
It suffers no violence, and still is far removed from fear of 
error. The divine light which illumines the mind and forti- 
fies the will is not such as to take away the obscurity of the 
object and the darkness of the vision. And while the act 
of assent is perfectly certain, the arguments of the under- 
standing have not sufficient cogency to necessitate the 


18S, Th. 2-2ae, qu. ITL., a. TX. 
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mind in actual belief. Neither does faith result from blind 
passions. or emotions, or sub-conscious processes of mind 
and heart; no, the intellect assents to the truth of faith 
because it is moved to do so by the will. We already under- 
stand this. But in thus vieléing to voluntary impulse, the 
action of the mind is both rational and fearless of mistake. 
Having taken into careful account the various arguments 
for and against assent, the understanding is fully persuaded 
that the only reasonable solution of the question lies in 
despising the objections and in giving in to the side which 
has the weight of argument. It is evident to the mind that, 
to reject the truths proposed for belief, and thereby give 
way to the trivial reasons of the opposing side, would be a 
most imprudent step and glaring fallacy. All this is clear 
and manifest to the understanding and will before the com- 
mand of definite assent is given, and hence the action of 
both faculties is in accordance with the dictates of light 
and reason throughout. But this is not all. Over and 
above the reasonableness and certainty which accompany 
the action of the mind in submitting to the movement of the 
will, special notice must be taken of the natural influences 
which operate potently on the will itself and incline it to 
move the intellect. Grace, indeed, is necessary, as we have 
seen, to stir the voluntary action, but it is not the only 
influence that prevails upon the will. 

We know that good is the object of the will or volitional 
faculty,” as truth is the object of the mind and intellect. 
That we may obtain and enjoy good is at once the end and 
source of all our efforts. This is why the will is the motive 
power of the soul and moves us to all our actions. All our 
other faculties are, as it were, servants of the will, messen- 
gers sent out in quest of its object, good. The intellect 
discovers the object, but the will lays hold upon it and enjoys 
it. The pursuit of good, then, belongs to our very nature, 
it is the happy end and duty imposed upon us by our bene- 
volent Creator. And if it is our duty and a necessity of 
our existence to seek that which is good, we can plainly 
see that the greater the good proposed to the will, the greater 
will be the desire and effort to attain it. If this is not 
always so, it is because the good in question is not appre- 
hended by the mind in its entirety, and accordingly does 
not forcefully appeal to the will. But when the intelligence 


16°S. Th. 1-2ae., q. I., a. VI. 
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clearly perceives that the object presented to it by faith is 
the Supreme Good, the one thing which alone can fill to 
satisfaction all the heart’s desires, the will naturally con- 
ceives the attainment of this good to be its obvious duty. 
and highest perfection, and therefore it commands the intel- 
lect to yield the assent of faith. In thus acting, however, 
the will, like the intellect, is pursuing not its proportionate 
and connatural object, but an object which, although not 
inadequate and beyond its utmost extended possibilities, is 
supernatural in character, and consequently impossible of 
attainment without the help of special grace. 

It is altogether clear now that the act of the intellect by 
which faith is given, has for its immediate and last cause 
the movement of the will” The intellect assents proxi- 
mately and directly, because the will moves it todo so. It 
is also clear that the action of the will in commanding the 
assent of faith, is not a trivial action, not a mere pious 
desire, it does not move merely because it is seemly so to 
act. No, the will to believe is the consequence of influences 
manifold and momentous. The motives that operate on the 
will are too many and too strong to be light in effect. The 
evident unreasonableness of rejecting the grounds of credi- 
bility—the wisdom and veracity of God and the testimony 
of human history; the imprudence and absurdity of forfeit- 
ing eternal life and happiness for the sake of a few un- 
founded difficulties or vain fancies ; the terrible consequences 
of resisting the voice of God, of ignoring the light, of despis- 
ing God’s grace and loving condescension—these are 
questions of moment, influences not to be despised. And 
yet, serious as are these considerations that bear upon the 
will, they do not force its action, they do not take away its 
venture—its hope and source of merit. 

God has mercifully arranged His revelation, and the 
acceptance of it. Various and manifest are the signs He 
has given of the truth of the things He has spoken and pro- 
mised. And while these signs are proportioned to the 
capacity and intelligence of the least of His children, He 
has withal left the object obscure and the vision dark. It 
is ever possible, as a consequence, for imprudent doubt to 
arise and haunt the mind, and hence the will in its choice 
is free. 


Crartes J. Catan, O.P. 


7 S. Th. 2-2ac, q. IT., a. 1 ad. 3. 

















Reservation in the Early Church. 


In controverted matters we often find three distinct and 
successive stages of development. First an opinion, more 
or less extreme and based on an insufficient knowledge of 
the facts, is held by authorities generally. Then new 
evidence to the contrary is discovered, or old facts are pre- 
sented in a newer light, with the result that those in closest 
touch with the subject and in the best position to speak 
with authority are driven by the force of reaction into an 
opposite position equally extreme. Then comes time for 
reflexion : the evidence on both sides is compared and, as 
far as possible, harmonized : due allowance is made for the 
partial truth underlying the conflicting views, and the best 
opinion finally settles in the golden mean. 

We have an instance of the kind in connexion with a 
controversy that has divided Catholic writers for a long 
time and is mentioned again in an article, in the February 
issue of the Catholic World, on a recent work by the Abbé 
D’Alés." The majority of Catholic writers have been 
inclined to say that, though the Church in early times was 
much more rigorous in her treatment of the sinner than she 
is now, there was always hope of a sacramental absolution 
for the repentant sinner, no matter how often or how 
seriously he had fallen. A closer study of the early records 
has, however, convinced quite a number of our most pro- 
minent exponents of the historical method that the early 
rigour was so great as to leave little ground for the applica- 
tion of the milder principles of later times: they go even 
so far as to assert that at one period—about the end of 
the second century—it was a generally admitted — 
throughout the Church that persons guilty of capital 


1“ The Edict of Pope Callistus”: by B. L. Conway, C.S.P The 
book reviewed is entitled ‘‘ L’ Edit de Calliste : Etude sur les Origiaes 
de la Pénitence Chrétienne.” Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
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offences—guilty, that is, of idolatry, adultery or murder— 
should be excluded for ever from sacramental absolution.* 

Now we admit that the rigour was extreme. The circum- 
stances of the time will explain it to a great extent. The 
Christian ideal was that men should live as saints, and the 
ideal was more fully realized in the small communities of 
early times than it could be later on when practically the 
whole world had come into the Church and had succeeded 
in introducing less rigid principles. In the face of the 
pagan world Christians felt bound to uphold the standard of 
Christ in the most rigorous fashion, and to treat with great 
severity any member of their body who, by a serious breach 
of the moral law, brought discredit on the Christian name. 
Prepared for baptism by a severe training and a long course 
of penitential discipline, living all their ben in the shadow 
of persecution and ready to sacrifice their lives for the faith 
they professed, they felt no very great sympathy for the 
traitors in their ranks, nor could they be expected to make 
elaborate provision for repeated lapses. ence it is that 
when a Christian committed one of the graver sins he was 
condemned to a public penance extending over many years, 
sometimes over a lifetime : and that, when he relapsed after 
receiving sacramental absolution, he was generally refused 
pardon from the Church and left to make his peace with 
God as best he could.° 

All that, we believe, is true and can be established by an 
appeal to early literature. But there are limits beyond 
which even the admitted rigour of early principles is not 
strong enough to carry us. When Catholic writers, in their 
enthusiasm for critical research and for the historical 
method, tell us that throughout the Church generally there 
was no hope of sacramental pardon, even once, for capital 


*Petavius maintained this view (De Poen. Vetere, etc.: P.G. xli., 
1037), but apparently rejected it later on (v. Esser, Katholik, 1., 97, 1908). 
For a long time subsequently it would appear to have attracted few 
adherents. But a great number of recent writers are strong in its 
favour: e.g., Funk, Kirchen. Abhand. u. Unters., I., 155 ff.; Batiffol, 
Bulletin de Litt. Ecclés., n. 10, pp. 339 ff.; Etudes d’ Histoire, p. 87 ; 
Vacandard, La Pén. Pub., pp. 46 sqq.; Revue du Clergé Franc., 1907, 
pp. 113 sqq.; Toner, Irish Theol. Quarterly, II. (1907), pp. 509-10 ; 
Rauschen, Eucharist and Penance, pp. 152 sqq. (Eng. trans.) ; ete. ete. 

°». the works just quoted. 
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offenders, we must say with all respect that the limit has 
been reached and that the evidence is quite insufficient to 
justify such a sweeping statement. We have had the two 
stages of theological thought already referred to: the third 
we believe will come soon and will be nearer the truth than 
either of the extremes. We shall have a general admission 
that in the case of the graver sins pardon was generally 
granted only once: but, coupled with that, we shall have 
the further admission that, apart from abuses in particular 
churches, the power of the Keys was exercised in regard 
to all sins without reservation of kind or degree.* 

It may be just as well to give at once the evidence for 
the stricter view. It is really confined, so far as we can 
see, to a few statements of Origen and Tertullian.* Some 
provincial councils® of a later date might be urged in 
support of the opinion, but they exhibit such a spirit of 
excessive severity that no one thinks of regarding their pro- 
nouncements as typical of general Catholic teaching. 

Tertullian’s statements are found in his tract On 
Modesty, an impassioned attack on the teaching and 
practice of the Pope, written about the year 220 .p. after 
the author had joined the Montanists. They are given in 
various forms, but they all amount to this—that pardon 
was refused to the idolater and murderer, and should there- 
fore be refused to the adulterer as well. “ Peace,” he states 
in the twelfth chapter, “is not granted by the churches to 
those guilty of idolatry or murder.”’ “ Whatever authority,” 


‘ef. Morinus, Comm. Hist. de Diseip. in Adm. Sacr. Poen., ix., 

ec. 19-20; Loofs, Leit. zum Stud. der Dogmen. (1906), pp. 206 sqq. ; 
Monceaux, Hist. litt. de V Afrique Chrét., I, 482 sqq.; Esser, Die 
Bussschrift. Tert. (1905) : D’ Alés, op. cit. ; Conway, loc. cit. Rauschen 
says that ‘“ Catholic theologians have generally adopted ” it: op. cit., 
» 154. 
; *The Philosophumena of Hippolytus (L. 9, c. 12: P.G., t. 16, col. 
3386-7) is also quoted. It favours our view in regard to Callistus’ 
practice, making it extend to “all sins”: but asserts that he was 
‘* the first ” to maintain the principle. It is sach a venemous diatribe, 
however, that we prefer not to use its evidence one way or the other. 
We note that Dr. Rauschen does the same ; op. cit., p. 175. 

* ¢.g., Arles (314 A.D.) c. 22: Elvira (same year), cc. 1, 2, 3, 7, ete. 
The latter excluded no less than eighteen categories of sinners from 
absolution even at death. 

7De Pud. * Neque idololatriae neque sanguini pax ab ecclesiis 
redditur.” 
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he says in the twenty-second chapter, “ restores ecclesiastical 
peace to the adulterer and fornicator (as Callistus did in his 
‘Edict ’) the same will be bound to come to the aid of the 
murderer and the idolater in their repentance.” And in 
another section he apostrophizes the practice of Callistus : 

“What dost thou, gentlest and humanest discipline? Either 
to all these (idolaters, murderers, etc.) will it be thy duty 
so to be, for ‘blessed are the peacemakers,’ or else, if not 
to all, it will be thy duty to arrange thyself on our side. 
Dost thou, once for all, condemn the idolater and the 
murderer, but take the adulterer out from their midst—the 
successor (in the decalogue) of the idolater, the predecessor 
of the murderer, the colleague of each? It is an acceptance 
of persons: thou has abandoned the penitents that need 
mercy most.”” Al! through, it is urged, Tertullian is basing 
his views on the accepted practice of the Church. 

Origen’s strongest statement on this point is found in 
his work On Prayer. '* He is dealing with St. John’s teach- 
ing on the “ deadly sin,” and his commentary takes the form 
of an indictment of bishops w ho dare to pardon the graver 
sins. He quotes the text, “ Whose sins you shall forgive 
they are forgiven them,” and continues : “If these words 
are accepted without close examination, it would seem that 
the Apostles should be blamed for not remitting the sins of 
all. We may with profit, however, take example from the 
Old Law. The priests of the Law are forbidden to offer 
sacrifice for certain crimes, so that the crimes for which 
sacrifices are offered may be remitted : nor will a priest of 
the Law ever offer a holocaust for adultery or voluntary 
homicide or any other of the graver class of offences. 

So also the Apostles, and the priests who are like them, 
taught by the Holy Spirit, know for what sins and when 
and how they should offer sacrifice; and for what others 
they should not they also know. . . . Some, I know not how, 
arrogate to themselves powers that exceed the sacerdotal 
dignity, badly equipped probably in sacerdotal knowledge. 
and boast that they can forgive even idolatry and remit 


8Jbid. ce. 22: “cadem debebit et homocidae et idololatrae 
poenitentibus subvenire.” 

9 Ibid., ©. 15. 

1° De Orat., c. 28 (P.G., t. 11, e. 528). 
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adultery and fornication, as though, provided they pray 
for those who have perpetrated these crimes, even the deadly 
sin should be loosed. They do not read the text, “ There is 
a sin unto death : I do not ask that anyone should pray for 
it.” Origen, it is admitted, does not appeal to any universal 
practice of the Church: he is merely expressing his own 
views. But he was well acquainted, it is urged, with the 
Christian usages in East and West, and would hardly have 
maintained a doctrine so utterly out of harmony with 
Catholic principles as this doctrine would be if the more 
liberal opinion were correct. 

Now the best way to meet these texts is to put them in 
their proper setting. They indicate a tendency, it is true : 
they are based on abuses that threatened to become rather 
common at the time that Tertullian and Origen wrote. But, 
when compared with the evidence on the other side, they 
take their place merely as protests against the prevailing 
practice and lose all claim to represent the official teaching 
of the Church. 

An appeal to the practice of the Apostolic age, as repre- 
sented in the New Testament and in subsequent authorita- 
tive tradition, will leave no doubt in our mind that the 
principle of reservation, as described in the texts just 
quoted, was entirely without primitive sanction. It was 
always admitted, of course, that no pardon could possibly 
be granted for a crime of which the sinner did not repent : 
admitted also, as a necessary consequence, that when a 
sinner voluntarily entered on a course that involved the 
destruction of his faith and neutralized the motives that 
could urge him to repentance, his salvation became practi- 
cally impossible. The voluntary rejection by the Pharisees 
of the evidence of Christ’s divinity led Him to speak of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost that would never be forgiven 
either in this life or in the life to come." _—A similar sin 
against the light was spoken of by St. John as the sin “ unto 
death” for which he would ask no man to pray.” When the 
Jewish converts renounced the Christian revelation jand 
staked their eternal salvation on the dead or deadly rites 
of Judaism, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


1 Matt. xii. 32. 
137, John v. 16. 
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described their hopeless state in language that needs no 
strengthening : “it is impossible for those who were once 
illuminated, have tasted also the heavenly gift and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have moreover tasted 
the good word of God and the powers of the world to come, 
and are fallen away, to be renewed again to penance, cruci- 
fying again to themselves the Son of God and making Him 
a mockery.” But all that had nothing to do with a 
Christian who retained his faith and was sincerely sorry 
for his sins. Above all, it had nothing to do with the 
arbitrary selection of three capital offences from the list 
given by St. Paul" and the establishment of a principle 
of reservation in regard to them alone. Christ Himself 
had imposed no such restriction. There is surely no trace 
of reservation in the commission He gave His Apostles to 
“bind and loose” and “ forgive and retain ” with the added 
assurance that their acts would be ratified in heaven. And 
fortunately we have records of the practice of the two 
Apostles whose apparent insistence on the unforgivable 
nature of certain sins was emphasized by the early Puritans. 
The story of St. John and the robber of Ephesus is given 
by Clement of Alexandria: the sinner in this case had 
certainly committed crimes that would bring him within 
Tertullian’s list of the reprobate: yet the Apostle, so far 
from treating his offences as unpardonable, joined with 
him in doing penance and restored him to peace with God.” 
St. Paul’s practice conveys the same lesson. He denounced 
the incestuous Corinthian and cut him off from communion 
with the Christian Church: but, once the sin had been 
repented of, he granted pardon in the spirit of mercy 
enjoined by the Saviour Himself.” 

The records for the second century are far from being full 
and satisfactory. But the occasional references we meet with 
go to show that the general practice of the Church was in 
conformity with the Pauline principle. St. Ignatius writes 
to the Philadelphians and promises pardon | to “all peni- 
tents.”’ Dionysius of Corinth, in his letter “ to the Church 


1S Hebrews, vi., 4 sqq. 

47, Cor., vi., 9-10. 

% Quis Dives, c. 42 (P.G. ix., 649). 

16T. Cor., v., L sgq. IL. Cor., ii., 10. 

17¢,8; “ God remits the sins of all penitents if they repent unto the 
unity of God and the Council of the Bishop.” | 
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of the Amastrians and the other churches of Pontus,” asks 
them “to receive back kindly all who have been converted 
from any falling away, whether crime or heretical depra- 
vity.”"* Clement of Alexandria is more explicit: “The 
first penance is for the sins of those who previously were 
pagans : there is a penance also for those who are called. 
. . . . God, who knows the heart and foresees the future, 
has seen from the beginning the instability of man and his 
propensity to repeated relapse, (has seen) also the wiles of 
the devil who, envious because of the remission of sins, 
throws snares in the path of God’s servants. Therefore, 
in His mercy has He granted, even to the faithful who fall 
into any sin, a second penance : so that if any of them atfer 
his call to the faith, is tempted and cunningly circum- 
vented by the devil, he shall still have one other penance.”” 
About the same time St. Irenaeus in his work “ Against 
Heresies ” gives an account of the public penance performed 
by certain Christian women who had been betrayed by 
heretics into practices of immorality : the sin was one of 
the capital offences of Tertullian, but Irenaeus informs us 
that their penance was accepted by the Church.” The 
ritual books of the period confirm the conclusion. Among 
them, for our purpose, first place must be given to the 
Didascalia. It took its final form some time during the 
third century, but embodies the traditions and practices of 
a much earlier date.** Written originally in Greek, and 
soon translated into Latin and Syriac, it must have been 
well known throughout the Roman world, and may claim to 
represent the Catholic position much better than a text 
from any individual author, no matter how eminent. Its 
reference to a bishop’s duty towards the repentant sinner 
is as follows : “ When a sinner is converted and shows fruits 
of penance, receive him as you do the pagan. . . . You will 
impose hands upon him, while all present offer up their 
prayers for his sake; then you will bring him in, and give 
him fellowship in the Church once more. This imposition 


18 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., |. 4, c. 23. 

1° Strom., 1. 2, ¢. 13. 

°° Adv. Haer., |. 1, e. 13, n. 7. 

*ty, Harnack, Die Quellen der sog. Apost. Kirchen-ord. Ul, 5. 
Holzhey, Theo.-prak. Monatsch.. pp. 515 sqq. 
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of hands will be for him a second baptism; for both by 
imposition of hands and by baptism do they become sharers 
in the Holy Spirit.”** There is no distinction drawn here 
between the capital offences and sins of a less serious 
description. The omission is itself decisive. But the argu- 
ment does not end there. No one ever asserted that the com- 
mission of a capital sin by a pagan disqualified him for the 
reception of baptism. The fact therefore that, in so far as 
the remission of sin is concerned, the two sacraments— 
baptism and penance—are put on exactly the same footing, 
is quite irreconcilable with the alleged acceptance of the 
principle of reservation either by the authors of the 
Didascalia or by the wide range of churches in which it was 
received. 

So much for the Christian churches generally. For the 
practice of the Roman Church—which, of course, for 
Catholics, is the primary consideration—we have very 
special evidence. The Shepherd of Hermas, a Roman 
document dating probably from the middle of the second 
century, is the work of a moral rigorist in comparison with 
whom the most rabid Jansenist of later times would be an 
apostle of mercy. Any puritanical principle that is not 
found in his pages can very safely be regarded as not sup- 
ported by the practice of the Roman Church. He refers to 
the view, held by others, that post-baptismal sin could never 
be forgiven: he himself maintains that pardon can be 
granted only once; but nowhere does he say that the one 
pardon he admits should be restricted to the less serious 
crimes. We may quote the principal passage: “I have 
heard from certain teachers,” says Hermas to the Shepherd, 
“that there is no other penance besides that of baptism.” 
“Thou has heard rightly,” is the answer, “ for so it is. Who- 
ever has received remission of his sins ought not to sin 
again. Nevertheless seeing that thou inquirest into all 
things accurately I will declare unto thee this also... . . 
If anyone, after that great and holy calling, has been 
tempted by the devil and has fallen into sin, he has one 
opportunity for penance. But, if he sins again, his repen- 
tance will be of no avail; he will live with difficulty.”** The 


#2 1], 41, 1-2 (Funk’s edition, p. 130). 
* Comm. iv., e. 3, nn. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 (pp. 396-9, Funk’s ed.). 
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view of Hermas, therefore—and we may take it as the view 
of the Roman Church—was that sacramental pardon was 
to be restricted to a single time, but not to a special class of 
ofiences. We find some Catholic writers inclining to the view 
that there is question merely of pardon from God, not of 
sacramental pardon from the Church.*’ It seems to us 
clearly opposed to all the evidence. The Church has no 
power to restrict God’s pardon to a single occasion: it 
would imply a doctrine opposed, not merely to Christ’s 
Gospel of love and forgiveness, but even to the most rigid 
teachings of the Old Testament : the restriction could only 
apply to the sacramental absolution given by the Church 
herself. Hermas’ simile of the tower implies the same” : 
the rejected stones represent the sinners: if they repent, 
they will be received into the building, in other words be 
incorporated again among the faithful through the saving 
grace of the Church’s absolution. Tertullian was in a 
much better position to know the real meaning of the Shep- 
herd than is any writer of the present day; and we know 
what he thought of it. Had Hermas spoken only of pardon 
from God, there would be no reason whatever why Ter- 
tullian, in his Montanist days, should have abused him. 
The Montanists admitted pardon by God or by the specially 
illuminated members of their own sect: they refused, in 
the case of the graver sins, to admit pardon by the bishop. 
Had Hermas held the same he would have been welcomed 
as a friend and ally : as a matter of fact he was vigorously 
abused, and denounced as “an apocryphal shepherd of 
adulterers.’ 

As far as we can judge, therefore, from contemporary 
evidence, the Roman Church, about the middle of the second 
century, held out the hope of one sacramental pardon at 
least, to every Christian sinner no matter how low he had 
fallen. The upholders of the so-called historical view 
ask us to believe that within the next half century or so 
a decided development took place in the direction of greater 
severity, and that finally sacramental absolution was 
refused to all guilty of the capital offences. We see no 


* Funk, Kirch. Abhandl., 1, 171, Rauschen, op. cit. 159. 
** Visions, II, 7: Siim., viii. 6. 
¢ De Pud., xx. 2. 
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reason whatever for admitting the assertion. That there 
were many individuals in the Roman Church who held very 
strict and even heretical views, we have no intention of 
denying. The “certain teachers” from whom Hermas heard 
that there was “ no penance besides that of baptism” were 
certainly of that class. And, as years went on, their number 
would seem to have increased. But the existence of heretics 
or Puritans in a particular locality is, after all, no proof 
that the Church is officially committed to their tenets. The 
tendency, as we know, was not confined to the Roman 
Church : it found its way into other portions of the Catholic 
world, and, as the statements of Tertullian and Origen 
show, made itself felt especially in the African Churches. 
Even there, however, it never represented, we believe, the 
real Catholic position. St. Cyprian, though somewhat in- 
clined to rigid views on the question, is perhaps after all 
our most impartial witness. Writing to Antonianus he 
reflects on “the obstinacy of some men who think that 
penance should not be granted to the lapsed, nor pardon to 
the penitent, although it was written, ‘Remember whence 
you have fallen and do penance.’”*’—a very extraordinary 
statement on his part if his own immediate predecessors 
had, as a rule, been advocates of the same principle. His 
remarks of the practice of these predecessors (probably thirty 
or forty years previously) seem to represent the state of the 
case pretty accurately. “In the time of our ancestors, some 
of the bishops held that the peace of the Church should not 
be granted to adulterers, and shut them out from penance 
altogether ; yet did not on that account fall away from their 
fellow-bishops nor break the unity of the Catholic Church.”™ 
Their principles were opposed to the common practice, but, 
as the point at issue was merely one of discipline and had 
not at the time been expressly decided, they were not ex- 
cluded from communion with the bishops who maintained 
the orthodox Catholic position. 

When, therefore, the stricter view became so common as 
seriously to threaten Catholic unity and provoke scepticism 
in regard to the Church’s power, and when the Pope felt 
called upon to issue his famous edict—* I remit the sins both 


7 Ad Anton., ep. 52, ¢. 22 
** Ibid. ¢. 21. 
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of adultery and fornication to such as have discharged the 
requirements of penance ”**—he was introducing no inno- 
vation in Church discipline: he was merely asserting the 
old Catholic tradition against the Puritan practices that 
were threatening to corrupt it. Some have expressed sur- 
prise that the Pope mentioned only one of the capital 
crimes. But why, after all, should he have done anything 
more! He was not writing a general treatise on Penance : 
he was deciding the one matter that happened to be pro- 
minent at the time and that had probably been referred to 
him foranauthoritativedecision. The sections of pardoning 
murderers was not likely to arise very often in the Christian 
community : crimes of idolatry were, in all probability, very 
rare at the time also, for the Church was enjoying a period 
of peace between the persecution of Septimius Severus and 
that of Maximin the Thracian. If the natural extension 
of the principle of leniency to all three crimes was so very 
clear to Tertullian, it was equally clear to every well- 
instructed Catholic and called for no special emphasis. 
When, thirty years later, on the outbreak of the Decian per- 
secution, the question of the proper treatment of the lapsed 
did become acute, the Roman clergy had no difficulty what- 
ever in applying the proper solution. They admitted all 
the lapsed to penance, and granted absolution at once to 
those who were in special danger of death. “The Church,” 
so their first letter to St. Cyprian states, “ stands firm in the 
faith. . . . If any who have fallen into this temptation are 
overtaken by sickness and do penance for their act and 
desire communion, you must by all means come to their 
aid.”** Now it has to be remembered that these men repre- 
sented a Church which, as the Re-baptism controversy 
a few years later showed, clung very tenaciously to the old 
traditions. Evidence of this characteristic is supplied in 
this very correspondence. “ We have sought,” they say, “to 
preserve moderation, and have determined that, before the 
election of our bishop, no innovation is to be introduced 

. so that, in the meantime, such cases as admit of 
delay shall be held in suspense; but we shall, in the case of 
those whose approaching dissolution does not allow us to 


*° De Pud. c. 1. 
** No. 2 among Cyprian’s letters. P.L. iv. 227. 
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put them off, come to their aid with caution and solicitude, 
when they have done penance and have professed again and 
again their detestation of their crimes and have exhibited 
all the signs of a sorrowing and repentant spirit."" The 
writers must have been active members of the Church when 
Callistus published his “edict”: they reverenced ancient 
customs, and, owing to the vacancy of the See, were doubly 
anxious at this particular time not to introduce new rules 
and regulations. Can we help being driven to the conclu- 
sion that their principles were the principles of Pope Cal- 
listus, and that the latter's promise of pardon to the 
adulterer was intended to apply to the idolater and, we 
may add, to the murderer, as well? 

Of course it often happened that there was serious 
doubt about a penitent’s dispositions, and a consequent dis- 
inclination on the part of the Church authorities to grant 
him the benefit of a sacramental absolution. Traces of 
this principle are frequent enough in the literature of the 
time, but the facts are stated more clearly in a letter written 
many years later by Pope Innocent I. to Exsuperius, the 
bishop of Toulouse. The latter had inquired how he 
ought to treat “ men who had given themselves up to incon- 
tinency and pleasure all the time since their baptism and 
sought penance and reconciliation at the end of their lives.” 
In order to appreciate the Pope’s reply it may be well to 
remember that, according to the terminology of the period, 
“penance” meant merely “penitential discipline,” and 
that “pardon,” “reconciliation” and “communion” all 
meant the same thing, viz.—sacramental absolution and 
the Eucharist to which it gave a right. His decision was as 
follows : 

“ There are two courses: the early one more strict, the 
later more lenient and tempered with mercy. The up- 
holders of the earlier course maintained that penance should 
be given but communion refused. For, since during those 
times there were frequent persecutions, the fear was that 
a ready concession of communion would leave men certain 
of securing reconciliation in any case and might, there- 
fore, remove restraints to succumbing to temptation. Con- 
sequently it was the correct thing to refuse communion and 


31 No. 31, 8. P.L. iv. 315. “ Nihil innovandum.” 
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to grant them penance alone. This more difficult remission 
was demanded by the circumstances of the time. But, as 
soon as our Lord gave peace to His churches and the fear 
of persecution had passed, those in authority decided to 
grant communion to the dying as a viaticum to help them 
on their way, lest we (Catholics) should seem to follow the 
rigour and cruelty of the heretic Novatian, who refused 
them pardon. Let them, then, be granted penance, and a 
last communion as well, so that they may, through the 
Saviour’s mercy and even at the end of their days, be freed 
from eternal damnation.”** According to the Pope, the 
earlier policy was to admit this class of sinners to the 
penitential exercises sanctioned by the Church, but to refuse 
them sacramental pardon. It may very well be questioned 
whether his view on the matter, given so long after the 
event, is quite decisive. We are willing, however, to admit 
it. It does not affect the conclusions we have already 
arrived at. We must in all fairness confine it to the very 
limited class of sinners with whom the bishop’s inquiry 
was concerned—those, namely, whose whole course of action 
tended to show that they entertained no real sorrow for 
their sins. The principle, we admit, was more severe than 
a confessor of the present day would think of applying. 
But it furnishes no proof that, in the case of the normal 
penitent, the Church as a whole refused pardon for the 
capital offences. 

In the light of the evidence given, we are now in a position 
to see things in their true perspective, and to appraise the 
statements of Tertullian and Origen at their real value. 

With regard to Origen we do not think we need trouble 
very much. Wecan hardly be expected to agree with a man 
who refuses to agree with himself. When he enuntiates two 
contradictory theories, we may take it for granted that hehas 
no fixed principle one way or the other, and that his evidence 
is practically useless. We have heard Origen explain one 
theory already. He had quite forgotten it when he came 
to write against Celsus : “ The Christians (he says) exclude 
from their communion those who lead dissolute lives... . . 
They mourn as dead those who have succumbed to licentious- 
ness or any other sin, because they are lost and dead to God. 


* Ad Exsup. Toles. vi., ec. 2. P.L. xx. 499. 
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But, if (the sinners) give evidence of a sincere change of 
heart, they are received back into the fold as though risen 
from the dead.”** His changes of view are most bewilder- 
ing : they depended on the whim of the moment. It would 
almost seem as if he could simultaneously hold two contra- 
dictory theories, for even in the same treatise he expressed 
both. In his homilies on Jeremias, for instance, he says, 
in one section, that all sins can be forgiven,** in another that 
there is no hope of pardon for those who have renounced 
the faith.’ In his commentary on St. John’s Gospel he 
states “ those who have abandoned Christ and returned to a 
pagan life” may have their bonds removed through the 
mediation of those who have power to loose, even as Lazarus 
was raised from the dead®* : and, in the very same book, he 
appeals to Scriptural evidence for proof that there is no 
pardon for those who have sinned after receiving the Holy 
Ghost.*’ There we may leave him. No consistent theory 
on early Church discipline can possibly be based on the 
irreconcilable statements he has left us. 

Tertullian’s position is just as bad. Writing as a 
Catholic, he put the “ first ” and “ second” penance—that of 
baptism and the post-baptismal—on the same footing, and 
laid down the principle that “ God who has, for all sins of 
flesh or spirit, deed or will, threatened penalties through 
judgment, has also engaged to grant pardon through 
penance : He would not threaten unless He would forgive.””* 
Of course he changed his view when he became a heretic. 
He tells us so, and gloats over his new enlightenment. “TI 
blush not at an error which I have ceased to hold, because 
I am delighted at having ceased to hold it. No one 
blushes at his own improvement.”*’ In what did the new 
enlightenment consist’ THe tells us as clearly as words 
can put it. “The Church will pardon sins, but it will be 
the Church of the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not 


33 Contra Celsum, III. 51. 
24 Hom. in Jer., xxi. 12. 
38 Thid., xiii. 2. 

36 B. xxviii, c. 7. 

37 Tbid., «. 15. 

38 De Poen., iv. 1. 

39 De Pud., i. 11. 
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the Church which consists of a number of bishops.”*°  “ Let 
penance win pardon from the bishop for the lighter sins, 
for the greater and irremissable from God alone.” Weare 
surprised to find a writer like Dr. Rauschen throwing doubt 
on the statement that Tertullian in his Catholic days spoke 
of an “ eccelesiastical” pardon.** If he did not speak of 
“ecclesiastical” pardon, there would be no contradiction 
whatever between Tertullian the Catholic and Tertullian 
the Montanist: his exultation over his “ improvement” 
would be one of the greatest mysteries of history. On the 
question of absolution from the lighter sins his views never 
changed—the bishop could grant it. His “ improvement ” 
was confined to a stricter view on the pardon for capital 
offences. As a heretic he still admitted pardon from God : 
as a Catholic he must have admitted pardon from the 
Church. 

Considering the violent partisan spirit of the tract On 
Modesty and its unjust attacks on the action of the Pope, 
we may be pardoned for not regarding its statements on 
matters of fact as quite infallible. Tertullian states that 
the Roman practice—in fact the practice of all “the 
churches ”—was to refuse pardon to murderers and idola- 
ters. Dr. Rauschen, we notice, is impressed by the fact that 
“four times in succession in his work De Pudicitia, he 
repeats the same statement in regard to the Roman system 
of penance.”** We wonder if an untruth ceases to be an 
untruth merely because it is asserted “ four times in succes- 
sion” by the same individual. That it was an untruth is 
fairly clear, we think, from the evidence we have quoted. 
Apart altogether from other considerations, the statement 
is a flagrant contradiction, as we have just seen, of the 


40 Tbid., xxi. 17: “ non ecelesia numerus episcoporum.” 


“1 Ibid., xviii, 17: “* levioribus delictis veniam ab episcopo consequi 
poterit (poenitentia) . . . majoribus et irremissibilibus a Deo 
solo.” 

42 Op. cit., p. 101. “A reading of the De Poenitentia ercates the 


impression that the penance here treated of is that followed by ecclesias- 
tical pardon ”’ (as Esser maintains). But “ although there are several 
passages which seem to support the view of Esser, they are far from 
conclusive.” Funk is still stronger on the negative side. v: Kirch. 
Abhand., I, 165, ete. 

3 Ibid., p. 176. 
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author’s whole tract on Penance. Tertullian’s argumenta- 
tive methods are far from being above suspicion. The man 
who could find evidence for his system. of reservation in the 
acts of the first Council of Jerusalem“ could find evidence 
for anything anywhere. There was a rigid custom, as we 
have admitted, in some churches: there was a tendency in 
that direction even in churches that followed the orthodox 
practice. These facts were quite enough for Tertullian. 
He chose to regard a rather prevalent abuse as embodying 
the genuine Catholic principle : and, on the strength of 
that : argument, for want of a better, he lashed himself into 
a frenzied attack on the whole hated “school of Psychics ” 
and especially on Callistus. 

Every Catholic will gladly welcome real evidence on early 
practices—no matter how strange or severe these practices 
appear in the light of a fuller comprehension of the mercy of 
Christ. But before committing the whole early Church to a 
set of puritanical principles, he will ask for something more 
trustworthy than the rambling contradictory statements of 
a man like Origen or the hot-headed phillipic of a not over- 
scrupulous master of vituperative rhetoric. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


“8 [bid., xii. Aels xv., 29. 

















Che Dawn of the Reformation.—l. 
Hl Reply. 


FATHER GOGARTY commences his second article on The Dawn 
of the Reformation by citing a document concerning 
Primate Dowdall, and he reads into it “the acquiescence 
of the Northern Province, which the letter concerning 
Clonmel claims for the Episcopate of the Southern Pro- 
vince.” But before giving the document, he cites the cases 
of the bishops who were schismatically consecrated to Irish 
Sees, namely, Alexander Devereux (Ferns), William Meade 
(Kildare), Richard O’Ferrell (Ardagh), and Eneas O’ Hernan 
(Emly). Inter alia he mentions the fact of AZneas O’Hernan 
(O’Heffernan) having been appointed on a Commission in 
August, 1541, as tantamount to a proof that he had actually 
embraced “ the new creed ’’—quite an erroneous assumption. 
He then takes up the case of George Dowdall, who was 
schismatically appointed Archbishop of Armagh on Novem- 
ber 28, 1543. Now, the document quoted with such a 
flourish of trumpets is—to continue the simile—so much 
stage thunder, but it is to be observed that Henry VIII. 
merely writes of the fidelity of the prelates, mentioning that 
Dowdall had taken “the oath of obedience and fidelity.” 
As a matter of fact, Dowdall, at his consecration, took an 
oath of allegiance to the Holy See, as Father Gogarty 
admits. Besides, Gardiner and Bonner in England did not 
regard the terms of the oath as incompatible with thorough 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

‘Among the bishops alleged to have been appointed by 
royal mandate, Nangle is given by Father Gogarty as Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, Bishop of Kilmacduagh, and of Clonfert. 
The fact is that Christopher Bodkin was schismatically 
appointed by the King to Tuam, with Kilmacduagh, in 
commendam, in 1537, “but in the same year the ” Pope 
appointed Arthur OF righil. As to the wretched man 
Nangle, Provincial of the ‘Trish Augustinian Friars, he was 
a ppointed to Clonfert in 1536, and was subsequently ousted 

E 
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—hbeing forced to content himself with the parish of Ard 
rahan, which he only held a few years, as his death occurred 
during the Christmastide of 1542-3. 

Father Gogarty quotes the case of James O’Currin, 
Bishop of Killaloe, and states that he was “ displaced” by 
the Pope for reasons that are not named. The real fact is 
that on June 16, 1539, the Pope appointed Richard O’Hogan, 
O.F.M.., Bishop of Clonmacnoise, as Administrator of the 
See of Killaloe, and O’Currin resigned in 1542. The Pope 
then appointed Dermot O’Brien as Administrator of the 
See, he being then but 22 years of age, but he was permitted 
to receive the revenues of Killaloe until he was 27—a dis- 
pensation being granted him as the natural son of the King 
of Thomond and on account of his youth. Finally, as prov 
ing the orthodoxy of Bishop O’Currin, the Pope. in 1554, 
when appointing Turlogh O’Brien (Dean of Kilmacduagh) 
as Bishop of Killaloe, describes the See as vacant by the death 
of Bishop O’Currin, passing over Cornelius O'Dea, the 
schismatic nominee of Henry VIII. 

As to Primate Cromer, we are asked to believe that he died 
a schismatic. Father Gogarty writes :—* His fall is in- 
explicable. . . . No record exists of Cromer’s repen- 
tance. He never resigned his See. His signature to a 
commission for the consecration of the King’s bishop of 
Ardagh is a saddening evidence of his perseverance in error. 
A copy of this document is extant. It is dated 22nd April, 
1542. . . . Hedied on the 16th March, 1543.” May- 
hap, the Pope was misinformed, as not unfrequently hap- 
pened. Who were “the grave, conscientious men” that 
denounced Cromer as guilty of heresy? It is not assum- 
ing too much to hold that tha Primate, secure in his own 
conscience as orthodox, paid no heed to the stories carried to 
Rome, and, doubtless, the delicate state of his health did 
not permit him to make a journey to the Eternal City to 
explain his views. Let me add that it was only in July, 
1543, that O'Neill and O’Donnell agreed to permit Arch. 
bishop Wauchop and the Ulster Bishops to exercise juris 
diction within their territories, and Wauchop was not con- 
secrated till 17th March, 1545. It appears to me that the 
Report in which Cromer was accused of heresy, is not unlike 
the Report of the first Jesuit missionaries to Ireland in 
1541, based on a six weeks’ tour of part of Ulster, and giving 
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a description of the country that can only be described as 
romance of the first order. 

I pass over the reference to William Magennis as Bishop 
of Elphin : no doubt Magennis i is a slip for Maginn. But 
it is erroneous to refer to “a Franciscan Friar of Mullin- 

r”’ who was arrested with a bishop in May, 1538. Alen’s 
letter of 20th October, 1538, and Browne’s letter of 6th 
November—both addressed to Cromwell—distinctly name 
“the Friar of Mullingar,” not “a Franciscan Friar ”—and. 
surely Father Gogarty ought to be aware that there was no 
Franciscan Friary at Mullingar. There was, however, a 
Dominican Friary there, and it was probably a Friar of 
that house who was imprisoned. 

As for the “great unrest” of the period 1530-1546, it 
was no worse than that of the period 1430-1446; and the 
episcopal appointments made no particular change in reli- 
gious matters : in fact, it was not until 1570 that any real 
effects of the so-called Reformation began to be felt. 

Let me, in conclusion, acknowledge the patient industry 
of a hard-working young curate like Father Gogarty in 
piecing together material for a critical survey of the Irish 
episcopacy under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. But the 
Roman documents have yet to be examined thoroughly before 
anything like an adequate survey of the period can be made 
available for scholars. 

W. H. Grattan FL oop. 

PS. ‘as written before the appearance of 
Father Gogarty’s “ Rejoinder”’ to my “Reply,” and, in 
common courtesy, I cannot but notice his “ Rejoinder.” Of 
course, I feel flattered at the patronising remarks of Father 
Gogarty, but, after carefully perusing his “ Rejoinder,” I 
am forced to the conclusion that the zealous curate of Ardee 
has not sufficiently studied his sources of information. 

It is not a pleasant task for a mere layman to pillory 
a clerical writer, but, surely, I may be pardoned if I point 
out that Archbishop Browne's alleged speech before the 
Irish Parliament of 1536 is based solely on the forged docu- 
ment of Robert Ware. It is puerile to pretend that the 
fact of the forgery being reprinted by Harris adds one iota 
to its value: it still remains a forgery. Nor can I alto- 
gether understand Father Gogarty’s conundrum—which 
smacks of the Christy Minstrel type :—“If a letter could 
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pass between London and Dublin within a week, Browne 
could have accomplished the double journey within five 
months.” The fact remains that there is no evidence for 
Browne's appearance in Ireland twice within five months 
than Robert Ware’s forgery. And, between Browne’s con- 
secration on March 19th, 1536, and J uly 15th of same year, 
the period Was even less than four months, during which 
the schismatic Archbishop of Dublin is fabled to have per- 
formed the double journey Nay more, Father Gogarty 
admits that Browne was in London in June, 1536. 

Father Gogarty wishes us to believe that the entry in 
Hamilton’s Calendar is incorrect, and that the letter of 
May, 1536, “ should have been calendared under May, 1535,” 
a yearearlier. Yet, in the wording of this entry, Browne is 
described as “ Archbishop-elect,” and, according to Father 
Gogarty, “ he had just been named to the See by Henry, but 
not yet elected by the Chapters in Dublin.” As to the latter 
statement no evidence is yet forthcoming for the date on 
which the Chapters elected Browne. 

Of course, the great point on which Father Gogarty relies 
is that the entry of “ May, 1536,” is intended for May, 1535, 
and he parades the testimony of a London “ professional 
archivist” as strengthening the view that Browne’s letter 
dates from 1535. Through | the courtesy of the Secretary of 
the Public Record Office I have had the letter examined, and, 
though it is undated, it was undoubtedly written in the 
second or third week of March, 1536—so that Hamilton was 
not so far astray. In this letter (which I have had copied), 
reference is made to Browne's impending departure for 
Ireland, “unto that promotion that it hath pleased the 
King’s Highness to grant,” 7.e., his promotion to the See of 
Dublin. 

The really extraordinary thing is that, although Father 
Gogarty had the copy of the letter before him, yet he reads 
into it an altogether wrong meaning. Forsooth, because 
“ Agard’s visit to London took place ‘in May, 1535,’ and he 
arrived in Dublin “on the 19th,” ergo, “this visit and the 
letters ” fix the date of Browne's letter approximately to 
May, 1535. Had Father Gogarty contelly examined the 


State Papers he would have discov ered that the reference 
in Browne’s letter was to the visit of Thomas Agard to 
London in March, 1536, and not to the visit of 1535. This 
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is corroborated by a letter from Lord Leonard Gray to Crom- 
well, dated Kilmainham (Dublin), June 24th, 1536 :— 
“ Agard has arrived with the money.” Further, William 
Body was sent as a special commissioner to Ireland, about 
the time that George Browne was consecrated, and both of 
these worthies left London in the last week of June, 1536. 
They reached Chester on June 30th, and both arrived in 
Dublin on Saturday, July 15th—nearly three weeks after 
leaving London. 

From documents in the Lambeth Library, it appears that 
the King appointed George Browne to the See of Dublin on 
March 12th, 1536; and on the following day a royal mandate 
or “Significavit ” was issued commanding the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishops of Salisbury and of Rochester 
to consecrate the said George, which event is dated by 
Cotton as March 19th, quoting from Cranmer’s Register. 
And, as we have seen, the temporalities of the See were 
formally restored on March 23rd, but, by the favour of 
Cromwell, the revenues were to be retrospectively dated as 
from Michaelmas, 1535. 

It may, therefore, be taken as certain that Browne arrived 
in Ireland for the first time on July 15th, 1536, and we may, 
as a corollary take it for granted that the forged letter and 
forged speech of November, 1535, and May, 1536, respec- 
tively, are the work of Robert Ware—the unworthy son of 
Sir James Ware—in 1681, in his mendacious “ Life of Arch- 
bishop Browne.” 

Let me add that the first Commission in regard to the 
religious houses in Ireland was not issued till October, 1536, 
when the Priory of St. Wulstan, Celbridge, was suppressed, 
and given to John Alen, Master of the Rolls, the Fiat for 
which is dated Ist of December, 1536. A second Commis- 
sion was appointed in May, 1537, by which eight monasteries 
were suppressed. 

At another time I propose to answer fully all the specious 
arguments put forward by Father Gogarty, and for the 
present I cordially thank the Editors for giving me an 
opportunity of replying to the most serious of the statements 
in the Rejoinder.—W. H. G. F. 








Rejoinder. 


Dr. FLoop is here again—with an attack upon the second 
instalment of my article and with a postscript upon my reply 
to his first attack. I think it better to deal with his post- 
script first, and I believe that nothing remains for me but to 
publish the letters of Browne and allow our readers to decide 
for themselves the matter in dispute. It is not a matter of 
very serious importance. It concerns the question mainly as 
to whether Browne’s landing in Ireland on the 15th of July, 
1536, was his first landing. If it was his first landing, then 
undoubtedly Robert Ware’s record of his speech in the Par- 
liament of May, 1536, and of his alleged Commission in 
September, 1535, are forgeries. Here is the full text of 
Browne's letter announcing that he had reached Dublin. 
I modernize the spelling merely for convenience. 


My right honorable Lord, with all humility I have me submitted 
unto your good Lordship, giving unto the same, most hearty thanks 
for the benevolence and great goodness that I have so largely received 
of you which I am insufficient to deserve. Nevertheless as far forth 
as my power and strength can or may extend I shall do in the acquital 
of the same as much as in me lieth, God willing, signifying unto your 
Lordship that upon Saturday, the xvth. day of July, Master Body 
and I did arrive at Dublin, and thanks be unto God we have been 
healthful and prosperous in all our journey. And now with all diligence 
I do put myself in a readiness to execute and follow all your pleasure 
and commandment according unto the effect of your good counsel, 
trusting that it shall be to the pleasure of Almighty God. And also I 
do endeavour myself with all my study and power to fulfil and accomplish 
all my promises made unto your good Lordship, God willing, who have 
you in his blessed governance. Written at Dublin the xix. day of July. 

Your orator, 
GEORGE DUBLIN. 
[Addressed] To my right honorable and my most singular good Lord, 
the Lord Privy Seal. ; 
[Endorsed] The Archbishop of Dublin. es 


nt 

Now a careful perusal of this letter will discover no evi- 
dence that Browne was announcing his first coming to 
Ireland. But I must ask the reader to note that Browne 
signed the letter in truly episcopal fashion, “ George 
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Dublin,” and further that the letter was endorsed upon its 
receipt by Cromwell or by some of his clerks, with the words 
“The Archbishop of Dublin,” recording the identification 
of the sender. 


We may now approach the letter which I have held was 
wrongly calendared under May, 1536. 


Right Honorable Sir, 

I desire you of your goodness as I have been always singularly 
bound unto you: so now at this chicfest point of all to stand by me, 
and aid me in these extremes I have of long season (as your mastership 
knoweth full well) made daily suit unto you as concerning my departure 
unto that promotion that it hath pleased the King’s Highness of his 
most abundant grace to grant and give unto me (at your Mastership’s 
instant labour) in the parts of Ireland the which I cannot attain without 
your Mastership be good unto me now, as I have always found your 
immortal benefits in times past, partly for the customary (consucte) 
charges that I was at even of duty, paid by custom of all that entereth 
unto any such room. And since that, of no small expences diversely 
laid out ; and also my servants weekly board wages: besides the both 
costly price and also the chargeable finding of so many horses as I intend 
(God willing) as very congruous|{ly I] shall require with me. I have 
besides this to commune with your Mastership as concerning a certain 
matter betwixt my Lord Rocheford and me. Sir I hear how that Mr. 
Agar and other of that party be despatched with favour. Wherefore 
1 beseech your Mastership for God’s love to tender the cause how and 
in what case I stand in. It had been better for me never to have been 
named: than thus utterly to be shamed. I and all mine be at your 
Mastership’s commandment and pleasure. 


Your poor orator and beadman, 
GEORGE BROWNE. 
{Addressed] To the right honorable Mr. Thomas Cromwell, High 


Secretary unto the King’s Highness. 
{Endorsed] George Browne. 


This letter is undated. Browne signs himself plain 
George Browne. The endorsement reads likewise, it calls 
him neither archbishop nor archbishop-elect. The letter 
was therefore written even before Browne had been elected 
to Dublin. Now Hamilton was unquestionably wrong in 
calendaring the letter under May, 1536. I think I can 
point out why he was led astray. He found that Leonard 
Grey wrote from Dublin on the 24th of June, 1536, that 
“at the arrival of Thomas Agard with the money, I was in 
the borders of Ulster communing with O’Neill.” The date 
of his interview with O’Neill at Dundalk is on record, he 
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signed a treaty with him there on the 15th of June. Con- 
sequently, Hamilton argued that as Agard arrived in 
Dublin in or about the 15th of June, Browne’s reference to 
his having been despatched with favour, was written very 
shortly before that. As a matter of fact he calendared the 
letter between the 29th of May and the Ist of June. But 
Hamilton’s calendaring is altogether misleading. Browne 
must have been referring to an earlier exit of Agard from 
London. Dr. Flood admits that Hamilton was wrong. He 
dates Browne’s letter now as belonging to the second or 
third week in March. If this dating were correct we 
should be obliged to hold that Agard was despatched from 
London in March, and that he did not reach Dublin until 
about June 15th. This is an untenable suggestion especially 
in view of the fact that Agard was in charge of a supply 
of money for Ireland. 

For all these reasons, to fix the date of Browne’s letter, 
we must revert to Agard’s earlier visit to and despatch 
from London in May, 1535. I take it that Browne’s exulta- 
tion and gratitude to Cromwell were due to the fact that 
Henry had named him to Dublin. His election by the 
Chapters in Dublin, the confirmation of his election and his 
consecration lay in front of him, but once he was named 
his possession of the Archiepiscopal See was secure. He 
cannot mean that the final documents for his consecration 
had been issued, for then he should have subscribed himself 
—Archbishop-Elect. Even in the endorsement this official 
title is absent. It may be taken as certain that if he had 
been fresh from his consecration he would have signed the 
letter “ George Dublin,” and that the endorsement would 
have been “The Archbishop of Dublin.” 

I have nothing further to add on the postscript except 
this. It is unquestionable that Robert Ware forged a great 
number of documents. But it does not follow that every 
document which has reached us through his hands is neces- 
sarily a forgery. Dr. Flood has asserted many times that 
Browne’s speech and the alleged Commission of 1535 have 
been proved forgeries. At the risk of being blamed for repeti- 
tion, I again deny that they have been proved forgeries. Fr. 
Bridgett has not dealt with these documents. Dr. Flood 
has indeed essayed to prove them forgeries. He has 
endeavoured to prove that Browne’s arrival on the 15th of 
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July, 1535, was his first landing. But he has failed. He 
has done little more than assert it, and no amount of asser- 
tion can prove it. 

In replying to Dr. Flood’s attack upon the second part 
of my article, I find myself in a peculiar difficulty. It is 
the difficulty of writing restrainedly while using language 
that would properly describe his criticisms. His reckless- 
ness, his careless phraseology in circumstances which require 
guarded words, and his complete disregard of the decencies 
of fair criticism amaze me. He seems utterly oblivious of the 
dangers which lie before the writer who would defend 
al outrance the conduct of the Bishops under review. Hedoes 
not quail at uttering sentiments which, if pursued to their 
logical extremes, would involve him in un-Catholic entangle- 
ments and expose his zeal for the national reputation to the 
danger of a conflict with his loyalty as a Catholic defender, 
not only of the doctrines, but of the prudence of the Holy 
See. He certainly has not gripped the key to the solution 
of almost all the difficulties of this trying time. It is, what 
did the Pope think, and what did the Pope do? 

In three instances Dr. Flood has been guilty of misrepre- 
sentations which, if he has carefully read my article, must 
be designated as unaccountable. (1) He writes : “ But before 
“ giving the document he cites the cases of the bishops who 
“were schismatically consecrated to Irish Sees, namely, 
“ Alex. Devereux, Wm. Meade, Richard O'Farrell, and 
“ 7Eneas O’Hernan having been appointed on a Commission 
“in August, 1541, as tantamount to a proof that he had 
7 actually embraced the ‘new creed ’—quite an erroneous 
“assumption.” He here represents me as having assumed, 
that the appointment of O’Hernan on a Commission in 
1541, was tantamount to a proof of previous schism against 
O’Hernan. I have been guilty of no such assumption. I 
made just one reference to this Commission. I quoted the 
fact that it was issued, and I added: “ Apparently his 
appointment to Emly was a reward for his activities on 
behalf of the new creed.” I suggested that his 
schismatical appointment to Emly in 1542, following so 
closely upon his appointment on this Commission in 1541, 
was tantamount to a proof that he had accepted and 
obeyed the mandate to take inventories of the religious 
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houses in Desmond, etc., and to dissolve them. I sug- 
gested that he seems to have won his reward through these 
activities. This is quite a different matter from assuming 
that because he was named on a Commission by Henry VIIL., 
in 1541, O’Hernan had been guilty previously to this of 
schism. This would have been an unwarranted assumption, 
and I have not been guilty of it. 

(2) He writes : “As to Primate Cromer, we are asked to 
believe that he died a schismatic.” I designate this state- 
ment as a serious misrepresentation. I quoted documents 
which proved that Cromer had been reported as guilty of 
heresy, that in consequence he was displaced from the ad- 
ministration of Armagh, and that he continued to persevere 
in error until 1542. I pointed out that there was no evidence 
forthcoming to show that he became reconciled. I gave the 
date of his death, 16th March, 1543, but I wrote no word 
that would lead a reader to believe that he died a schismatic. 
Not only that, but even in my thought I suspended all judg- 
ment as to the manner of his death. I do not know how he 
died. I have formed no opinion. I regard Dr. Flood’s 
misrepresentation of what I have written as an impeach- 
ment of the charity which ought to exercise me always, but 
especially when dealing with the memory of a prelate of 
the Archdiocese to which I belong. 

(3) He writes again : “ Among the bishops alleged to have 
been appointed by royal mandate, Nangle is given by Father 
Gogarty as Archbishop of Tuam, Bishop of Kilmacduagh 
and Clonfert.” When I read this statement I began to ask 
myself has Dr. Flood composed this criticism in his dreams. 
I have not fallen into any such egregious blunder as this. 

Misrepresentations of my text will not be taken seriously 
by any reader, but much worse than misrepresentation of 
what I have written has tocome. It is clear that Dr. Flood 
means to defend Dowdall and Cromer and O’Curren 
He brushes aside as a matter of no moment the Oath 
of Supremacy, and he proceeds : “ As a matter of fact, Dow- 
“dall, at his consecration took an oath of allegiance to the 
“ Holy See, as Father Gogarty admits. Besides, Gardiner 
“and Bonner did not regard the terms of the Oath as in- 
“compatible with thorough loyalty to the Holy See.” Where 
then I may ask does Dr. Flood leave John Fisher and 
Thomas More! They laid their heads on the block and 
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suffered martyrdom rather than take the oath. Gardiner 
and Bonner acquiesced. Gardiner cried out on his death- 
bed : “ Like Peter I denied. Like Peter I went out,” but he 
added gloriously : “ Ah! I have not learned to weep bitterly 
like Peter yet.” The terms of his oath of allegiance to Henry 
cannot have been distant from his penitent thoughts. But 
with regard to Dowdall, what did the Pope think and what 
did the Pope do? The oath of allegiance notwithstanding 
he had Wauchop consecrated Archbishop of Armagh and he 
sent him there to rule. Wauchop did not actually reach 
Armagh so far as we know, but the deeds of Pope Paul 
are eloquent against all defence of Dowdall. With whom 
are we to take our stand; with Dr. Flood, or with Pope 
Paul III. ? 

Again he writes: “It appears to me that the Report 
“in which Cromer was accused of heresy is not unlike the 
“Report of the first Jesuit missionaries to Ireland . . 
“that can only be described as romance of the first order.” 
Primate Cromer was denounced to Pope Paul III. as guilty 
of heresy and schism. His Holiness suspended Cromer 
from the administration of his See, and this according to 
Dr. Flood, on information that was not unlike a romance 
of the first order. “The Primate secure in his own con- 
“science as orthodox paid no heed to the stories carried to 
“ Rome,” and not only that but despite the sentence passed 
upon him at Rome he sate securely in his See, and in 1542 
issued a mandate for the consecration of a schismatically 
appointed Bishop. Now, who is the more reliable inter- 
preter of the conduct of Primate Cromer? Dr. Flood or 
Pope Paul III. ? 

Finally, Dr. Flood writes : “ The episcopal appointments 
(during the period 1536-1547) made no particular change 
in religious matters.” Is an appointment to an Episcopal 
See in no respect a religious matter? Is the question of 
the mission and jurisdiction of a Bishop no religious 
matter? Did Henry VIII. seek to effect “ no particular 
‘change in religious matters” when he endeavoured to silence 
the Papal voice in all appointments to bishoprics? Was 
the struggle which was evidenced in the several Sees I have 
named in my paper between the Pope and the King merely 
a combat about civil matters? Were there no religious 
principles involved? Was it a purely combative worldly 
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spirit that sent Wauchop to Armagh, while Dowdall was 
there, O’Frighil to Tuam, while Bodkin was there, 
O’Heyne to Cork and Cloyne, while Tirrey was there, 
Macbrady to Kilmore, while Nugent was there, and that 
entrusted the administration of Killaloe to O’Hogan while 
O’Cureyn was there? Were Pope Paul III. and Henry VIII. 
merely engaged at a royal game of chess, with live bishops 
on a slightly extended chess-board called Ireland? These 
are a few pertinent questions for Dr. Flood’s solution before 
he ventures as he promises into print on this subject again. 

I acknowledge gratefully that he has corrected one slip 
which I have made. I wrote that “a Bishop and a Fran- 
ciscan Friar of Mullingar” were committed to prison. I 
had no warranty in strictness for writing the word Fran- 
ciscan; I should have written merely “a Bishop and a Friar 
of Mullingar.” Whether the Friar was a Franciscan or a 
Dominican I do not know. If I am in right in believing 
that the Bishop was Quintin O'Higgins of Clonmacnoise, 
then the Bishop was a Franciscan, and I was probably right 
in presuming that his companion in suffering was a Fran- 
ciscan too. It may perhaps help to explain matters if I 
mention that the ancient Franciscan Friary of Multifarn- 
ham is only a few miles distant from Mullingar. 

There remain several other matters, but I think I have 
wearied my readers sufficiently. 

I beg again to acknowledge my appreciation of the kind 
courtesy of the Rev. Editors in publishing my rejoinder 
side by side with Dr. Flood’s reply. 


T. Gocarty. 














Divine Providence and the Problem of 
Evil. 


THE study of the science of apologetics is extremely neces- 
sary in these days of doubt and agnosticism. It is no longer 
a question of Catholicism versus other forms of Christian 
belief. |The fundamental principles which underlie all 
religious belief are daily called in question. And even if 
the urgent need of a reasoned grasp of the foundations of 
Faith did not exist, the interest of the subject of apologetics, 
the large outlook upon life which it involves, the coherence 
of its parts and the cogency of its conclusions make it desir- 
able that an examination into the fundamental principles 
of theism should be an indispensable adjunct of Catholic 
religious teaching. 

The first step to take in the investigation of the claims 
of Natural Religion is to prove that an objective 
world exists, a world external to consciousness. The 
ground for this belief must be examined so as to justify 
the transit from consciousness to reality. In the process, 
one begins to appreciate, perhaps for the first time, the 
truth that there are many characteristics of the external 
world which our perceptive faculties are not keen enough 
to appreciate. At the same time it can be shown that our 
perceptions, though not adequate, are true as far as they 
go, and this conclusion is sufficient for the validity of the 
well known argument that contingent things necessitate the 
existence of a First Cause upon whom all contingent exist- 
ences depend, the necessary personal Being to whom we give 
the name of God. God exists. God is Actus purissimus— 
infinite in all perfections. Man has been created by God. 
Man has been endowed with a spiritual soul: spiritual 
because for its existence and action it is independent of 
matter. Man owes to God the debt of private and public 
acknowledgment and worship. Here in brief are the main 
theses of Natural Religion. Supported by this basis of 
Natural Religion and aided by the application of the 
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criteria of miracles and prophecy, the enquirer is led to 
the conclusion that there 1s one and only one true form of 
Supernatural Revelation, namely, Christianity, and finally 
the further inference is justified that amidst the various 
and varying forms of Christianity, the Catholic system is 
authoritative and divine, because of its unity, its sanctify- 
ing influence, its apostolic continuity, and, last but not 
least, because of its diffusion and acceptance throughout 
the world. “Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

But there is one difficulty in connection with the proof 
of God’s existence which is veritably the crux of apologetics 
—the problem of the existence of evil, physical and moral. 
How can the presence of suffering and sin in the world be 
reconciled with the providence of God Who is infinitely 
powerful and infinitely loving? “Si Deus, unde mala?” 

Theologians mean by Divine Providence the action of 
Divine Intelligence and Will whereby God preserves, 
governs and directs His creatures to the end for which He 
has created them. That God should have created beings 
and left them to their own devices is unthinkable. “Deus 
non creavit et abiit,” to use the words of St. Augustine. 
The denial of Divine Providence would be equivalent to 
the denial of the infinite perfection of God. Apart from 
this a priori necessity, there is the plain inference in regard 
to the Providence of God derived from the order observed 
in the harmonious working of the physical world, the order 
in the domain of the moral world with its laws of Right 
and Wrong manifest to human judgment and conscience 
as well as the ineradicable belief in Divine Providence— 
the belief extensive and intensive—of the human race. There 
is no need to labour the point. If God exists, His Goodness, 
Justice, Sanctity and Wisdom postulate providentia] care 
for the creatures dependent upon Him. 

Why then the prevalence and intensity of physical suffer- 
ing and mental agony! Earthquakes, shipwrecks, railway 
accidents, disease, war—how many and how ruthless are the 
agents of destruction’ The earthquake of Messina and 
Reggio involved the death of 100,000 inhabitants. The 
horror of the “Titanic” disaster is still fresh in our 
memories. From time to time we are startled by the details 
of railway accidents involving agonizing deaths. We stand 
aghast at the prevalence of cancer, to mention but one of a 
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host of diseases. We know how often it happens that death 
comes to shatter the joy of family life, leaving the bereaved 
to mourn with desolated hearts. Truly is this life a sad 
pilgrimage. Wesend up our sighs “ mourning and weeping 
in this vale of tears.” 

Why should this suffering be? Why above all should 
there be the presence amongst us of moral evil—of sin— 
with its polluting influence upon life and its possible sequel 
in the shape of eternal loss? Some answer to this question 
is due to men “of peace and good-will ” who enquire not cap- 
tiously but earnestly—who desire to know the truth. 

I. Let us suppose then that the man who asks the question, 
“ Why does evil exist?’ is one to whom the grace of Divine 
Faith in Revelation has not yet come. He begins to enquire 
into the existence of a Personal God who is infinitely power- 
ful and loving, and he asks the question which Boethius 
framed twelve centuries ago, “Si Deus, unde mala?” To 
meet his objection, Evil, its origin and consequences, must 
be considered from the standpoint of Natural Reason alone, 
leaving aside for the moment the further light which Re- 
vealed Religion affords. From the standpoint of Reason, 
then, how can the existence of evil be justified ? 

In the first place some allusion must be made to answers 
which are quite inconclusive. It is often said that the evil 
of sin exists because of the endowment of free-will. Free- 
will, it is alleged, implies the possibility of moral evil, /.e., 
of sin. But surely it is not true to say that free-will in its 
essence implies the possibility of moral evil. . Free-will in 
God is free-will in sietlate and infinite perfection, free-will 
without the possibility of the slightest moral defect. Nay, 
Catholic philosophy insists that man’s power of sinning is 
a defect of free-will which does not belong to its essence. 
The Angels possess free-will and-do not sin. Our Blessed 
Lady was free and at the same time immune from moral 
defect. If it is possible for the Angels, if possible for the 
Blessed Virgin, why not possible for man to exercise freedom 
without the unfortunate capability of disobeying the moral 
law and involving himself in the dreadful consequences 
of such disobedience ? 

It is not difficult to indicate the cause of the confusion 
of ideas which underlies the statement that the possibility 
of sin follows from the endowment of freedom. It is often 
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said that free-will consists in the “ potestas eligendi,” the 
power of choice. The statement is not quite accurate. The 
more enlightened a rational being becomes, the less will he 
exercise the power of choice. Is it not a fact that a man 
chooses, now in one way, now in another, because of the 
varying and imperfect light which reason gives ! The in- 
tellect of an angel is free from the disturbing influences 
which beset our human nature in its present state, and 
therefore the course to be followed by the will stands out 
clearly and definitively yet so as not to compel assent, so that 
the will freely, but without doubt or hesitation, follows the 
rational course revealed by reason. In truth, the essence 
of free-will seems to consist not in the power of choice— 
but in the free acceptance of the light furnished by the 
intellect. Unfortunately in the case of man, the intellect 
often gives false lights—iights that are coloured and 
obscured by human passion, and consequently our frailty 
should be ascribed to the darkness of the intellect quite as 
much as to the vacillation of the will. And if the objection 
be urged : does not this view of the nature of freedom tend 
to eliminate responsibility / the answer isat hand. No; for 
will and intellect act and re-act, the one upon the other. 
The sphere of responsibility is merely extended to the Intel- 
lect. I am to some extent responsible for the light which 
my intellect gives, for though that light is confessedly 
obscure and uncertain in its directive influence, I can make 
the intellect revise its decisions, I can bring new motives 
into the intellectual field of view. I can compare its decisions 
with the steady light of the moral law, the universal accept- 
ance of which secures for it the force of an objective external 
standard. 

Another reason is sometimes put forward to explain the 
existence of evil. God, it is said (and truly said), has left 
an impress of His Divine Nature upon created beings. Hence 
the element of opposition in creation, from which evil comes, 
is claimed to reflect in some mysterious way the element of 
contrast in the Divine Nature—contrast of the Unity of 
Essence and Trinity of persons. This mode of reasoning 
may easily degenerate into mere juggling with words, and 
has no apologetic value. 

Again it is said and justly said that much of the sum 
of human suffering is due to excess in some way or another 
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on the part of individuals, and therefore attributable, not to 
God, but to the abuse of the freedom which God has given 
to His rational creatures. Granted. Doctors assure us 
that a high percentage of disease is due to preventible 
causes. On the other hand, many diseases are not due to 
individual excess, and in this discussion, it is not a question 
of the amount of suffering. A single instance of pneumonia, 
for example, which is contracted, precautionary measures 
notwithstanding, is sufficient to raise the objection against 
a First Cause and Ruler who is infinite Benevolence. Is it 
possible then to throw any light upon this difficulty ‘ Some 
light is attainable, though that light is necessarily “ per 
speciem in enigmate ”—light that reaches us through the 
dark medium of human limitation. 

(a) An example, embodying a most important principle, 
may be taken from Mathematics. Those who are acquainted 
with Algebra know that it is possible in two or three lines 
(whilst following the rules of this exact science) to arrive at 
the startling conclusion that 3=4. The procedure is as 
follows :— 

Let X=3 and Y=4. 
X°=1. 
Y°=1. 
Therefore X°= Y° t.e., R=Y 
Therefore 3=4. 


Now it is well known that if the symbols X and Y are 
used to represent definite numbers, no matter how great, 
and if the rules of algebra are observed, the results will be 
infallibly correct. But if, on the contrary, the symbols are 
used to represent zero powers, of which we know nothing, 
an absurd conclusion will soon be reached, because the 
symbol cannot represent the thing. 

What are our ideas on the subject of the Divine Nature 
or Divine action’ Surely our ideas are symbols, true as 
far as they go, but necessarily inadequate to the reality they 
represent. Hence, if we attempt to regard our limited 
ideas as adequately representing the Infinite, we shall be 
at once face to face with paradox. When St. Thomas 
defined truth as the “adequatio inter intellectum et rem 
cognitam,” he was careful to point out that the word “ ade- 
quatio ’’ does not imply the grasp of the totality of objective 

F 
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qualities, but merely a true aspect of the objective reality, 
“secundum modum cognoscentis.” The analytic mind of 
St. Paul experienced the same difficulty, and his comment. 
thereon is not only a devout expression of humble Faith, but 
also an expression informed with the deepest and truest 
principles of Philosophy, “O the depths of the riches of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God. How incomprehensible 
are His judgments, how unsearchable His ways. Who hath 
known the mind of God‘ Who hath been His counsellor ¢”’ 
A rigorously demonstrative proof can be given that God 
is Infinite, Benevolence and Power. On the other hand, we 
see the ravages of sin and of suffering in God’s creation. 
Here is a tremendous paradox, feebly illustrated by the con- 
crete illustration 3 = 4. The paradox in each case is due 
to the limitation of the symbol and does not exist objectively 

(6) In the second place it is a truth of Reason that man’s 
sense of justice and sense of sympathy come from God. If 
man feels sympathy with his brother in the hour of need, 
if he is moved to alleviate pain, moved to pour the balm of 
consolation into a suffering heart, a fortiorz does the Infinite 
source of compassion and tenderness sympathise with human 
sorrow. And if the alleviation does not come, there must 
be a factor in the problem which escapes human scrutiny. 
This is the veriest common sense. Human love is but a drop 
in comparison with the boundless ocean of the Divine com- 
passion of Him who is Subsistent Love. 

(c) Again, the conclusion is forced upon us that finite life 
of necessity implies impermanence. Impermanence implies 
death. Death imports separation. Separation of the 
physical parts of a sentient creature, separation from pos- 
sessions which belong to its environment carries with it 
bodily pain and—in the case of rational creatures—mental 
pain also, In connection with the suffering of animals, it 
is interesting to contrast the differences of view held by 
scientific authorities. Mr. Winwood Reade writes : “ Pain. 
grief, disease, death, are these the inventions of a loving 
God! That no animal shall rise to excellence except by 
being fatal to the life of others, is this the law of a kind 
Creator’ It is useless to say that pain has its benevolence, 
that massacre has its mercy. Why is it so ordained that 
bad should be the raw material of good’” On the other 
hand, Alfred Russel Wallace has the following : “ Given the 
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necessity of death and reproduction—and without these 
there could have been no progressive development of the 
organic world—it is difficult even to imagine a system by 
which a greater balance of happiness could have been 
secured.” 

But if pain is a necessity in the scheme of creation—in 
any scheme of finite existences—-why has God chosen to 
create! To which question, the answer is—we may not 
attempt to make our finite minds the measure of Divine 
arrangements. The solution is beyond the power of human 
speculation. Natural faith and natural humility have their 
trials, as well as the supernatural forms of these virtues. 
The impotence of human speculation recalls the touching 
act of Faith spoken by one whose paternal heart was wrung 
with grief: “I believe, O Lord, do Thou help mine un- 
belief.” We know not why God has chosen to create a 
system of which pain is a necessary part, but we do know 
that God is infinite in power, infinite in love. We hold the 
two ends of the chain (to use the figure of Bossuet), though 
we cannot see the interinediate links which, if visible, would 
reveal to us the connection, the coherence, the compatibility 
of the whole. ' 

(d) Finally, if finite existence implies impermanence and 
imperfection, the human intellect shares in the imperfec- 
tion. Human reason is vacillating in its decisions. We 
see “ through a glass darkly.” Hence the duty incumbent 
upon us of revising the decisions of the intellect, of bringing 
them into harmony with the Natural Law, and here comes 
in human responsibility. Sin becomes possikle owing to 
the vacillating light of reason and the inconstancy of the 
will. Inthisstatement of the fact we avoid the superficial dic- 
tum that sin is theconcomitantof Free-will. No! Our Blessed 
Lord enjoyed tteendowment of Free-will initsintegrity. Our 
Blessed Lady was siniess. The sinfulness of man cannot be 
attributed to the Freedom of the Will, but to the imperfec- 
tion of both Will and Intellect—an imperfection flowing 
from their finite natures. And in regard to responsibility, 
the Intellect must be associated with the Will. Nal volitum 
nisi praecognitum. Even the clearer light of the angelic 
mind was subject to defection. Either God elects to desist 
from creation altogether, of if He creates, then the beings 
thus brought into existence shall experience the consequences 
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of their finite nature by being subject, in the physical order, 
to impermanence, to pain, to death, and, in the moral order, 
to the possibility of defection from the moral law, to the 
possibility of sin. 

II. The half light which Reason gives on natural mysteries 
is reinforced by Divine Revelation. Man does not belong 
to the Natural order alone. He has been elevated to the 
supernatural order with its final end of the intuitive vision 
of God and the means for the attainment of that end— 
reason aided by Divine grace. Brief indeed and insigni- 
ficant therefore is the passage through life in comparison 
with the never-ending life of weal or woe which awaits us 
beyond the grave. “Cette vie n’est pas la vie” was the 
theme of Lacordaire’s conferences upon Divine Providence. 
What opinion should we form of a critic who would judge 
the merit of a dramatic representation from the first act 
alone! Nature herself, by her inability to satisfy the needs 
of the human heart, constantly recalls to our minds the fact 
that our true happiness is elsewhere. “ Inquietum est cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in Te,” wrote St. Augustine. 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they find their rest in Thee.” Unhappily we are 
prone, notwithstanding repeated disillusionments, to rest 
satisfied with the things of earth and time, and therefore 
we need to learn again and again, however painfully, the 
lesson of detachment from attractions that have no per- 
manency, so that we may wisely fit ourselves for the life to 
come. 

(a) To help in the achievement of this design, Divine Pro- 
vidence makes use of the gospel of pain. In the liturgy of 
the Office for the Dead, the words of Job are chanted : “ Mis- 
eremini mei . . . quia manus Domini tetigit me! ” 
God in His mercy touches us at times with but a slight 
pressure. A friend, for example, whom we have loved, in 
whom we have trusted, begins to weary of our companion- 
ship. Anon a stronger pressure is felt. One who is 
strongly and deeply loved, with whose personality are bound 
up the tenderest associations of years, disappears in death! 
other calamities may follow, so that our frame of mind is 
comparable with that of the Apostle : “I wish to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ, who will deliver me from the 
body of this death?” Surely from the touch of God here 
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described, it is possible to draw the greatest spiritual good 
—detachment, resignation, desire of Eternal Life, apprecia- 
tion of God as of One whose friendship will never fail. This 
supernatural gain is immeasurably more beneficial, more 
conducive to abiding happiness and peace, than the lost pos- 
a. however dear. The touch of God is a source of 
ight. 

(b) Consider, too, the expiatory character of suffering. 
Suffering, from the supernatural standpoint, is the anti- 
thesis of sin. The creature who sins is disobedient, is. 
rebellious: whereas the man stricken with disease is 
obedient even to his nurse. The creature who sins has 
perhaps been influenced by sensual enticements, whereas in 
the privations which disease entails, there is room for the 
meritorious acceptance of suffering as an expiation for the 
offences of former days. The creature who sins is proud, 
whereas the sick man appreciating his bodily weakness is 
encouraged to utter the prayer of the humble and the needy, 
“O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” St. Augustine’s 
aphorism finds in such a case a notable illustration, “ God 
judged it more wise to bring good out of evil than not to 
allow evil to exist.” “ Where sin hath abounded, grace will 
much more abound.’ The touch of God is a remedy for sin. 

(c) Significant also is the fact that the best specimens of 
our race do not reach to excellence of character—to heroism 
—by means of genius or glory or success. The lives even of 
those who have claimed to be philosophers, who have in fact 
been men of undoubted genius, reveal the sad truth that 
genius is compatible with moral turpitude. If we under- 
stand the word “ glory” as meaning the adulation of men, 
then some glorified mortals have been the most despotic and 
cruel of tyrants. Success has often been attained by 
means which no moralist can justify. Who have been in 
truth the real heroes of our race? On this question one 
will not find enlightenment, though, possibly one will find 
amusement in the perusal of such books as “ Heroes and 
Hero-worship.” For the true heroes of humanity are those 
who have purified themselves in the fiery ordeal of pain from 
the gross tendencies of nature, who have conquered in the 
battle waged against themselves and have become to their 
fellow-men for all time examples of manliness and virtue. 
Contrast Francis of Assisi, the soldier of the Cross, with 
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Bonaparte or Cromwell; contrast Vincent de Paul with 
Martin Luther; contrast the author of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises with the author of Paradise Lost; compare Thomas 
Aquinas with Nietzsche. No man will hesitate to whom 
to assign the laurel of genuine heroic achievement, either in 
the world of practical affairs or in the realm of thought. 
And thus the experience of life witnesses to the truth of the 
familiar illustration. In the block of marble lies hid poten- 
tially the human form divine. But there is need of the 
blows and the chiselling of the artist before the form of 
beauty is evolved from the shapeless material. To evolve the 
form of spiritual beauty in man, there is need likewise of 
the touch—the chiselling—of the supreme Artist. 

(2) And finally, if Revelation,and Revelation alone, throws 
a new light on the problem of evil, does not that fact con- 
stitute an additional claim for the acceptance of Revelation ¢ 
In physical science, for example, the undulatory theory of 
light is accepted because it explains phenomena—notably 
the phenomenon of interference which is regarded as a 
crucial test. The problem of Evil is surely a crucial test 
of the validity of supernatural Revelation. And thus even 
the principle of Pragmatism—now so much in vogue—is 
in accord with the time-honoured principles of Catholic 
Philosophy, all true principles being so many converging 
rays which reach their focus in Divine Faith. 

In this brief review of the Problem of Evil judged from 
the standpoint of Revelation, it must not be forgotten to 
mention that millions of rational creatures in successive 
generations have not enjoyed, and do not enjoy, the light 
which comes from Faith. True. But Divine grace and 
Divine consolation are as wide as humanity. The old axiom 
of the schools, “ facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat 
gratiam,” is a sufficient answer to this objection. If the lily 
of the field is the object of God’s providential care, the help 
-will not be withheld whereby the rational creature outside 
the Christian Fold may attain the happiness for which he 
was created. 

And now to conclude. Pain is the discipline of God. 
Memory goes back to the early vears of life in which we, as 
children, experienced a fascination, an interest and joy in 
the works of Nature. As the years came and went, the 
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picture of life lost its radiancy, and took on more sombre 
hues. 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The Earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore 
Turn whereso’er I may 
By night or day 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more.” 


So, too, in the early years of the Kingdom of God, there 
was a Divine Person amongst men whose presence irradiated 
life and kindled the fire of enthusiasm in human hearts. 
He was of our race, withal He was God— the brightness 
of His Father’s glory and the figure of His substance.” He 
was Compassion personified. “Come to me all you who 
labour and are burdened and I will give you strength.” 
Christ’s sympathy for mankind led Him to drink the chalice 
of suffering to the dregs and to die in agony—to die as an 
outcast and malefactor, to die as the “man of sorrows.” 
And when His disciples desired the continued presence of 
His Risen Life—* Mane nobiscum, Domine, quoniam adves- 
perascit—Remain with us, O Lord, for the night is coming 
on.” To this invitation He replied: “Expedit vobis ut 
vadam.” “It is expedient for you that I should go, for 
unless I go the Spirit will not come ”—the Spirit given “ad 
robur,” whereby the redemptive love of Christ shall have its 
witnesses “in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, and even 
unto the uttermost ends of the earth.” 

A brief résumé of the line of reasoning given in this 
paper will perhaps be useful. 

1. From the standpoint of Reason. 

(2) Reason demonstrates the existence of God, infinite 
in Power and Love. Reason recognises also the 
presence of evil in our midst—evil physical and 
moral. We cannot therefore infer the incompati- 
bility of these two truths. 

(b) The sense of justice and sympathy in man is but a 
trace, an echo, of the infinite Justice and Sympathy 
of God. 
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(c) Physical Evil is essential to finite being. 

(d) Moral Evil is also possible to the finite faculties— 
faculties of Intellect and Will—of a rational 
creature. 

2. From the standpoint of Revelation. 

(a) Evil is a source of enlightenment. 

(6) Evil is a remedy for sin. 

(c) Evil is a discipline which builds up character. 

(d) Evil so far from being an argument against Revela- 
tion is in fact one of the strongest arguments for 
its truth, for it is Divine Revelation alone that 
shows how “ good will be the final goal of ill.” 


T. J. WALSHE. 
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Archivium Hibernicum or Irish Historical Records. Vol. I. Record 
Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin. Price 15s. 


When last year we had occasion to notice the first volume of the 
Irish Record Society we called attention to the advantage and urgent 
necessity of having such an organization in Ireland and the importance 
of the work calling for its activity. There are similar associations in 
every country that has any regard for the history of its past, and in 
many instances the State itself has stepped in and generously 
subsidised their work. The Irish Record Society must for the 
present depend entirely upon the assistance of individual Irishmen, and 
the nature and utility of its work will be its best title to a continuance 
of that support. The high standard of excellence shown in the first 
volume was, we maintained, a sufficient guarantee of the importance 
of the future work of the Irish Record Society, and we had 
no hesitation in assuring it of the prompt and generous sup- 
port of all those interested in the history of our country. We are 
glad to be able to say now that we have not been disappointed. The 
progress of the Society during the first year of its existence has been 
such that its future permanency may be taken as quite assured. 
It has come to stay because it is realized that its work is indis- 
pensable and that there is no other society suited or willing to 
undertake it. 

The second volume of the Society is of even more absorbing interest 
than the first; the Records are of a more enduring value and the 
notes and editing are on a more exhaustive scale. Many of the 
documents herein contained will be found invaluable to future 
historians, whether national or diocesan, and they have all an interest 
and an historical bearing which, we think, no serious student of Irish 
history can afford to ignore. 

For instance, the ‘‘ Report of the State of Popery in Ireland, 1731 
(Munster),’’ which is continued from Vol. I.; the “‘ Report on the 
State of Ireland’ (in 1616) from an unpublished manuscript in the 
archives of the Irish College, Salamanca; ‘‘ Papers relating to the 
Nine Years’ War,’’ now published for the first time from the Vatican 
Archives; the interesting chronicle entitled ‘‘ The Flight of the Earls,’’ 
translated and edited from an obscure manuscript in the Library of 
the Franciscan Convent, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin: all these must be 
highly valued by the student of history, and by him alone will the 
laborious work of the several editors be duly appreciated. From a 
literary and textual standpoint the contributions by Professor MacNeill 
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and Father Paul Walsh will be found to be of permanent value and of 
the highest interest to students of the Irish language. And to those 
whose study is Irish Church history we can recommend the perusal of 
the following Papers wherein much useful information will be found 
which is not elsewhere easily accessible :—‘‘ Students of the Irish 
College, Salamanca (1595-1619)’’: ‘‘ The Diocesan Manuscripts of 
Ferns during the Rule of Bishop Sweetman (1745-1786) ’’; ‘‘ Notes on 
Episcopal appointments in Ireland ’’; ‘* The Royal Visitation of Cork, 
Cloyne, Ross and the College of Youghal (1615) ’’; ‘‘ Documents con- 
cerning Primate Dowdall.”’ 

The most elaborate piece of editorial work and from many points 
of view the most interesting contribution of the volume is, we think, 
that by Professor John MacNeill, entitled ‘‘Poems by Flann Mainistrech 
on the Dynasties of Ailech, Mide and Brega.’’ They are taken from the 
Book of Leinster and are divided into seven separate poems, all dealing 
with the history of the chief dynasties of the descendants of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages. The poems are given in their Middle-Irish dress (950- 
1050), and are carefully annotated and translated by the editor and a vast 
amount of useful information is conveyed both critical and historical, 
every line of which bespeaks the work of a scholar. The date, author- 
ship and historical value are discussed in an introduction, and there 
are also given three splendid genealogical maps illustrative of the 
Kings of Ailech, Mide and Brega. The importance of the poems as 
historical evidence is thus summarised by Mr. MacNeill—*‘* The date 
and authorship of these poems having been established, their chief 
importance consists in their relations to the historical record otherwise 
known. The poems deal with the documentary period, as we may 
call it, of Irish history, the period for which contemporary written 
records exist or are ascertained to have existed. The ascertained 
contemporary records of Ireland begin, as is known, with the authentic 
writing of St. Patrick so that the documentary period of Irish history is 
practically the same as the period of fully organised Christianity. The 
poems, then, are a compact mass of statements on matters of history 
and are the work of a man of great repute as a medieval Irish historian. 
I do not argue that their statements belong to the best class of historical 
evidence, except for the period in which Flann Mainistrech was a 
living witness or was in touch with living witnesses—let us say the 
century 950-1050. For earlier events Flann, like ourselves, was 
dependent on the testimony of irrevocable absentees, the dead; but we 
must consider how much more abundant and drawn from how many 
more independent sources, such testimony was likely to have been in 
his time than ours. . . . .”’ 

In an appendix to the volume we have a continuation of the Annats 
of Ireland, comprising the dioceses of Dublin and Kildare. For those 
interested in local and diocesan history these Annats will be of 
the highest importance. They throw a flood of light on the course of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland in the period immediately preceding 
the so-called Reformation. Volume I. entitled ‘*The Annats of 
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Ulster ’’ has already been published and may be had from the Irish 
Record Society at the reduced price of 7s. 6d. 

We congratulate the Society on the appearance of this splendid 
volume which reflects the highest credit both on the chief editor, Dr. 
MacCaftrey, and those who have collaborated with him, and we cordially 
wish their work for Ireland the fullest measure of success. 


M. Eaton. 











Philosophia Moralis et Socialis. Praelectiones habitae in Pontificio 
Internationali Collegio Angelico de Urbe, auctore R. P. Leonardo 
Lehu, O.P. Tomus prior: Ethica Generalis. Price 6 frs. 


In this work the author investigates the fundamental principles that 
must furnish the basis of any true system of Ethics. He tells us in the 
preface that he proposes to expound the doctrine of St. Thomas, not 
only as in duty bound, but also as convinced that in the analysis of this 
system will be found the most effective refutation of the ethical heresies 
of the hour. The duty is well discharged and the conviction amply 
vindicated. 

In common with others our author says liberty is a condition of 
morality. In so far as Ethics is a science directive of human conduct, 
it must presuppose liberty as a condition. Philosophers and theologians, 
however, speak of the material goodness or badness of indeliberate acts ; 
and, though the human will is not necessitated by the objects of such 
acts, they cannot, we think, be classified as free in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. 

When we speak of an act with two effects we may contemplate con- 
sequences resulting from an act already constituted in its species by 
its formal object, or we may refer to effects that constitute the complex 
formal object of the act. In the former case the first condition laid 
down (that the act in itself be good or indifferent) is quite intelligible ; 
but in the latter, which we conceive to be a case occasionally contem- 
plated by moralists, the condition is meaningless: acts are constituted in 
their moral species by their moral formal objects. The condition regarding 
the intention of the agent (agens intendat solum effectum bonum) seems 
to us as relevant to the issue as would be a direction to abstain from a 
bad motive in determining the morality of almsgiving or truthfulness. 

In dealing with the question of Probabilism Fr. Lehu discusses the 
text (de Verit. q. 17, a. 3): ‘‘ Nullus ligatur per praeceptum aliquod, 
nisi mediante scientia illius praecepti,’’ and proves the Probabilist’s 
appeal to the authority of St. Thomas unavailing. He rejects also the 
principle, ‘‘ Lex dubia, lex nulla.’’” He advocates a ‘‘ Compensation 
System,’’ which has the merit of governing not only cases of mere 
lawfulness and unlawfulness, but also cases involving consequences 
excluding them from the scope of the principle of Probabilism. His 
principle is: ‘‘ Nullus contra legem agere potest, nisi habeat causam 
excusantem proportionate gravem, proportionatam scilicet tum gravitati 
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materiae, tum certitudini legis.’" This principle rests on two proposi- 
tions elsewhere established by the author: (1) it is wrong to expose 
oneself to the danger of violating moral order, (2) an act producing a 
bad effect is unlawful unless there is a concomitant proportionately good 
or compensating effect. This principle is, we think, unimpeachable. 
As explained by the author it would yield in practice results not differing 
from those of a principle formulated nearer home—‘‘ Follow the course 
that is known to involve least danger.’’ 

The work under review deals with all the subjects usually discussed 
in General Ethics. It is a master’s exposition of the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas bearing on these subjects; and it will be read with pleasure 
and with profit by the student of morals, whether philosopher or 
theologian. 


M. Forker. 








Soteriology. A Dogmatic Treatise on the Redemption. By Rev. 
Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., D.D., formerly Professor of Fundamental 
Theology in the Catholic University of America, now Prof. of 
Dogma in the University of Breslau. Authorized English version, 
based on the Fifth German edition, with some abridgement and 
added references by Arthur Preuss. B. Herder, London, W.C., 
68 Gt. Russell Street. Pp. 169. 4sh. net. 


As the title indicates, this work treats of the redemption of the 
human race by Jesus Christ. Dr. Pohle begins by showing that the 
redemption could not have been effected by a mediator who was either 
mere God or mere man. It needed one who was both God and man; 
and Christ alone, being both God and man, was able to act as natural 
and moral mediator between the human race and its offended Creator. 
The possibility, congruity and necessity of redemption through Christ 
are ably discussed, and, arising out of the question of necessity, the 
famous question disputed between the Thomists and Scotists as to 
whether the Incarnation was pre-determined absolutely or only in 
the hypothesis of Adam’s sin, The Scotists, as every student of 
Theology knows, hold that even if Adam had never sinned nor involved 
the human race in the direful consequences of his sin, the Incarnation 
would have taken place all the same, in order to promote the glory 
of God and of His Incarnate Son. Dr. Pohle states the main arguments 
on both sides very clearly, and leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusion. The fact of redemption, or the dogma of Christ’s vicarious 
atonement for the sins of men is next established from revelation and 
tradition, and its universal efficacy discussed and maintained. It is 
no disproof of this universal efficacy that some or many fail to save 
their souls, for, as St. Thomas points out (Contra Gent. iv. 55), while 
Adam's sin descends to each of us by carnal propagation, the effect of 
our Saviour’s death comes to each ‘by spiritual regeneration; and 
therefore it is necessary that each individual human being should seek 
to be regenerated through Christ and to employ all other means 
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whereby the death of Christ becomes efficacious. Christ has satisfied 
for us even abundantly, but He has left it for us to apply the satisfac- 
tion to ourselves. 

Having treated of the work of redemption, the author takes up the 
offices, or functions of the Redeemer as Priest, Prophet, and King; and 
the chapter on Christ’s Priesthood will be found particularly interesting 
and instructive. 

The work can be sincerely and heartily recommended. The treat- 
ment of the various questions is quite scientific; and at the same time 
simple and popular. We are very glad to know that B. Herder’s 
enterprising firm has already issued in ‘‘the Pohle-Preuss Series of 
Dogmatic Text-books,’’ several similar works from the same collabora- 
tors on various parts of Dogmatic Theology, and that others are soon to 
follow. Certainly the present volume can be read with the greatest 
profit by every priest as well as every educated Catholic layman. A 
very useful feature is the good bibliography given at the end of each 
Part, in addition to the many references in the foot-notes. We have 
only one or two suggestions to make. Heb. ii. 10 is quoted on page 31 
as proving that all creation is for the sake of Christ, but the text really 
refers to God the Father or to the Blessed Trinity. Of course I know 
that Dr. Pohle is here only setting forth the arguments of the Scotist 
Theologians, some of whom did so use this text, but would it not be 
better to dispense altogether with an argument that is obviously based 
upon a misinterpretation? On page 79, there is something slightly 
amiss with the meaning of the sentence beginning : ‘‘We may also point.’”’ 
On page 144, one is inclined to think that the reference is to the famous 
work of Thomas a Kempis, though something quite different is really 
intended ; on page 154, Matt. xvii. 23 is referred to as showing that Our 
Lord claimed exemption from the obligation of paying civil taxes, but 
the text really refers, without doubt, not to a civil tax but to the 
Temple tax, and so has no bearing on His civil status or His claims in 
connexion with it. Here again, indeed, Dr. Pohle can claim the sup- 
port of ancient commentators, but about the true view of the text 
there is no room for doubt. 

We trust this little work will have a wide sale, especially among 
priests. For them above all, who daily repeat the sacrifice of Calvary 
and whose life is given to apply to men its fruits, a clear understanding 
of the doctrine of the atonement by the great High-priest is necessary, 
in order that they may fully realise it themselves, and adequately 
explain it to the faithful. 


J. MacRory. 








La Révélation Primitive et Les Données Actuelles de la Science. 
Par R. P. A. Lemmonyer, O0.P. D’aprés l’ouvrage allemand du 
R. P. G. Schmidt, directeur de l’Anthropos. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre (Gabalda), 1914. 


The Rev. P. W. Schmidt, the author of the German work of which 
this is a translation and adaption, is professor of Ethnology at the 
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flourishing Institute of Moedling, near Vienna, and is a well recognised 
euthority on linguistic and ethnological subjects. He has written 
several learned works on these subjects and is also editor of Anthropos, 
an international Review devcted to the study of the history of languages 
and peoples. The work is purely apologetical. In it the author has 
devoted his attention to a few questions which are of pressing interest 
at the present time. Is it true, he asks himself, that the conclusions 
derived from the latest researches in the history of languages and 
ethnology are incompatible with the story of the human race as told 
in the Sacred Scriptures? Is it true that the recent discoveries of 
scholars make it impossible for us to accept what the inspired authors 
tell us about the condition in which our first parents were created 
and about the gifts with which they were endowed? Is it true that 
the earliest human remains which have been discovered make it clear 
that mentally and physically they were unfit to receive the revelations 
mentioned in the early chapters of Genesis? These are the questions 
discussed in this volume and the bare enumeration of them is sufficient 
to indicate that the volume deals with a subject that is of primary 
importance at the present time. The author is not content with 
indicating the reply given generally by theologians to difficulties drawn 
from the history of primitive man, namely, that between the most 
ancient human remains and the earliest human beings there is a wide 
chasm about which we know nothing, that the effects of the fall must 
be reckoned with as an element in the deterioration of the human 
race and that consequently, no conclusion based upon the study of 
these remains can overthrow the account given by Scripture of our 
first parents. He has studied carefully the assertions made by 
specialists regarding the physical, intellectual, religious and social con- 
dition of the earliest human beings about which pure science can tell 
us anything, and he undertakes to show that when these assertions 
are in keeping with the facts that have been discovered they are in 
nowise opposed to the Scriptural narrative. On the contrary, in many 
instances they serve to confirm it. 

In the first portion of the book the author examines the earlier 
chapters of the Book of Genesis to determine precisely the nature and 
extent of the primitive revelation, and having arrived at certain con- 
clusions in regard to this (pp. 63-68) he next considers the question 
as to whether it was possible for man, considering his physical and 
mental endowments, to understand and receive the truths contained 
in the primitive revelation. In this chapter he contrasts the teaching 
of Scripture and of science as to the origin of man’s body, the 
origin of man’s soul, the general characteristics of primi- 
tive man, and his notions of morality and _ especially 
of religion. In the third section he undertakes to prove histori- 
eally the fact that a primitive revelation must have been given. The 
proofs are drawn from the religious condition of the earliest races of 
which we have any information, from the social organisation of these 
races aud from their economic condition. In this section the author 
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discusses the objections put forward by Wellhausen, by the school of 
Assyriologists who contend that the early history of man as told in 
the Book of Genesis is based largely on still earlier Babylonian legends 
and by what ought be designated as the folk-lore and mythological 
school led by Gunkel and others. In the fourth section he discusses the 
descent of man from Adam and Eve. In this section are raised 
questions like the unity of the human race, the unity of language, the 
unity of human civilisation and culture, the decadence of primitive 
religion, the various forms of religion which resulted from this decad- 
ence and, finally, the election of the people of Israel to be God’s own 
chosen people. 

We can strongly recommend this book to our readers. It is scholarly 
and interesting and the method of treatment is so well ordered and clear 
that it can be mastered by the student in a very short space of time. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 








The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Literally translated 
by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. Part III. R. 


and T. Washbourne, Ltd.: London (Paternoster Row), Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Glasgow.  Benziger Brothers: New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1914. Pp. x. + 463. Price 6s. net. 


The Fathers of the English Dominican Province have been con- 
tinuing their very useful work—the translation of St. Thomas’s Summa 
into English—and the result has appeared in the publication of the 
second volume of the Third Part. 

The previous volumes have been noticed already in the pages of the 
Ir1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. On the general merits of the work— 
its clear and idiomatic style and its fidelity to the original—we have 
little to add to what we have stated already. This latest volume fulfills 
the promise of its predecessors, and we congratulate the translators 
on continuing to maintain such a high standard of excellence. 
We are only sorry we cannot give their names: they have modestly 
hidden their identity and given the Province credit for the labours of 
a few. 

The present volume is really the treatise on Christology. It includes 
thirty-three ‘‘ questions,’’ each divided into a number of “ articles.”’ 
Those familiar with the Summa in the original need not be reminded ot 
the contents. It will be enough to recall the fact that the first four 
“* questions ’’ are concerned with the Sanctification, the Virginity, the 
Espousals and the Annunciation of Our Lady: the remaining twenty- 
nine with the Conception, Nativity, private and public Life, Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension and Judiciary Power of Our Blessed Lord. 

In an introductory note St. Thomas’s attitude on the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception is discussed. As a Doctor of the Church, ana 
witness to the faith of his time, he followed the opinion of the great 
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majority of his Catholic predecessors. He can have had little informa- 
tion on the movement towards a belief in the doctrine—a movement 
that was much stronger in these islands (even in England, strange 
as the fact may appear in the light of subsequent history) than it was 
on the Continent in St. Thomas’s time. He did not maintain the 
doctrine itself, but he did maintain, as the translators very justly 
insist, the principle on which the dogma is largely based, viz., that 
Our Lady’s grace of sanctification was one of preservation. 

It is a pity that the beautiful reasoning of St. Thomas should be 
marred in places by the crude notions borrowed from the physical 
science of his time. They are not essential to his argument; and it may 
be questioned whether, in a translation intended to appeal to a wide 
class of readers who know these notions are incorrect, it would not be 
just as well to omit the passages in which illustrations founded on them 
are employed. But the point is, after all, a comparatively minor one. 
It only slightly affects the value of the work as a whole; and the value, 
we are glad to say, is of the very highest. 

M. J. O’DoNnNeELL. 











Letters of Mary Aikenhead. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 
Price 10s. nett. 


Mary Aikenhead, Foundress of the Irish Sisters of Charity, died 
at Our Lady’s Mount, Harold’s Cross, Dublin, on July 22nd, 1858. 
In 1879 a splendid memoir of ‘* Her Life, Her Works and Her Friends’’ 
appeared from the pen of the charming Irish writer, Sarah Atkinson. 
The book, apart altogether from its literary excellence as coming from 
one of our most gifted writers, apart from its beauty of style and 
elegance of diction had in its subject-matter an interest and a signifi- 
cance for Irish readers which were bound to secure it the very widest 
circulation, For it contained the story of one of the grandest and 
noblest characters that Ireland could boast of during the century, or for 
that matter, any other Catholic country. It told of one whose heart 
was brimful of Irish sympathy, whose love of country was only excelled 
by her greater love of God and God’s suffering poor, and whose mission - 
of Christian charity begun in the dark and merciless days of persecution, 
had grown and expanded with the advent of Catholic emancipation and 
had taken within its shelter many of Ireland’s needy children during 
the doleful years of the Great Famine. It revealed the story of God’s 
dealings with one who was clearly raised up by Him to act as an angel 
of comfort and consolation to an afflicted people, who was to be 
herself the living embodiment of cheerfulness and resignation in the 
midst of pain and suffering, whose exalted gifts of nature and of 
grace were manifestly intended by Him to serve as a light for the 
guidance and direction of others and whose message of love and sym- 
pathy for the Poor of Christ was destined to find a responsive echo 
in many an Trish heart. Above all the book had an interest as 
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unfolding the beginning and development of the great Order of Charity 
of which Mary Aikenhead was Foundress and first Superior. 

At North William Street, Dublin, in August, 1815, the first founda- 
tion of the Order was made; in November of the same year it was 
canonically erected as a Congregation, and so rapidly did it progress 
that in 1845 there were thirteen distinct foundations of the Order, all 
owing their origin to Mary Aikenhead and acknowledging her as 
Superior. The nature of their work was sufficiently indicated in the 
motto chosen for the Sisterhood by its Foundress—‘‘ Caritas Christi 
urget nos.’” Emblazoned on their banner was the golden word 
“* Charity,’’ and to the exercise of that holy virtue were the lives of 
herself and her Sisters dedicated. And who were the special ones to 
profit by their exercise of Charity? The sick and the suffering, the poor 
_and the plague-stricken, the maimed and the Magdalene, the outcast and 
the orphan; in a word, all those whom the world despises and the 
wordly-minded set at naught. These are the household of the Sister- 
hood of Mary Aikenhead, these the special charge to which their life 
work is devoted. 

Nor did she rest satisfied with affording them merely shelter and 
spiritual comfort at the hands of her Sisters in Religion. In 1834 she 
founded the great St. Vincent’s Hospital which stands to-day a 
glorious monument to her memory and where the neglected children 
of the poor continue to have at their disposal the most skilled medical 
attendance and the most tender and watchful care under the direction 
of the Irish Sisters of Charity. No wonder that the name of Mary 
Aikenhead is held in benediction and reverence by the Irish people, 
and that every little addition to our knowledge of her life and character 
must be received by us with more than ordinary interest. 

We therefore extend a cordial weleome to the ‘‘Letters of Mary Aiken- 
head,’’ most of which are now published for the first time, and we 
heartily congratulate the Irish Sisters of Charity on the appearance of 
the book on the eve of the anniversary of their foundation. The book 
itself, apart from the increased knowledge which it gives of the singu- 
larly beautiful character of Mary Aikenhead, is a notable addition to 
our Catholic religious publications. It is a spiritual work of a high 
order, for as in a mirror, it reveals the thoughts and anxieties, the 
struggles and aspirations, the secret springs of action of a soul that 
was exceptionally gifted by God and had tutored itself to obey His every 
inspiration. It is an exceedingly valuable book for those in religious 
life who have cast upon them the responsibilities of office, for. there 
is hardly a duty appertaining to a religious Superior which did not 
fall to the lot of Mary Aikenhead and upon the discharge of which 
a useful lesson may not be derived from a perusal of these letters. 
Finally it is a highly interesting book in the intimacy which it admits 
with the charming personality of a great Catholic woman and the 
many singular qualities which adorned her character. In these Letters 
the intimate workings of her mind and heart are disclosed to those who 
she knew would not abuse her confidence, and one is at a loss which 
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to admire the more, the strong clear head and sound common sense 
of the Superior or the big tender heart of the mother which throbs in 
sympathy with every little trial and affliction of her ‘* Dear Domestics 
of the Faith.’’ If space permitted we should illustrate our meaning by 
extracts from the Letters, but even the casual reader will not fail to 
notice the happy blending of those qualities requisite in a superior— 
of tenderness and severity, which are evidenced almost in every letter. 

The Letters now published (amounting to 564 folio pages) extend 
over a period of thirty years of her life and are practically all written 
to five or six Sisters of the Order whom she had placed over different 
foundations—a fraction surely of the extent of her correspondence. 
During that period (1831-58) Mary Aikenhead was a constant invalid. 
Those letters of sympathy and affection, of cheerfulness and 
resignation to God’s Will were written from a bed of sickness, 
written with a hand that frequently was unable of itself to raise the 
pen to paper—and yet there is never a mention of her own sufferings, 
though often she must have been in intense pain and dependent upon 
others for her every physical want. What an idea we get of the 
indomitable power of will, the singular unselfishness, the whole-hearted 
generosity, in God’s service, which must have adorned the character 
of this holy woman, During those years she managed to discharge the 
onerous and ever-increasing responsibilities of Superior-General to a 
growing organization, whose field of activity had varied to suit the 
exigencies of the time and had already extended into far-distant lands. 
She succeeded in managing and directing it from her couch of pain, 
and the Letters now published reveal to us the secret of her power of 
ruling, and the extraordinary energy of mind and insight into human 
character and human motives that qualified her for the office. 

We think the Sisters of Charity have done well in issuing those 
Letters for the edification of others, and we believe their publication 
can have no other effect than to enhance the veneration in which their 
holy Foundress is already held and to help the cause of her Beatifica- 
tion which is already under consideration. The Preface to the 
** Letters ’’ is from the facile pen of Father MacSweeney, M.A., May- 
nooth College, and as we might expect is written with a feeling and 
appreciation entirely worthy of the subject. Indeed it forms in itself 
an eloquent and graceful tribute to the life work of Mary Aikenhead and 
her Sisters. The publishers, Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, are deserving 
of all praise for the splendid style in which they have turned out the 
book. M. Eaton. 








Modern Substitutes for Traditional Christianity. By Edmund McClure, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Bristol. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Pp. vi. + 145. 2s. net. 


Canon McClure has done a useful service in showing the hollowness and 
absurdity of some of the most recent substitutes for Christianity. In an in- 


troductory chapter he discusses the present reaction against a mechanical. 
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universe, and gives a brief summary of the philosophical and religious 
views and tendencies of the time. Then he takes up in succession six of the 
modern substitutes for Christianity: non-miraculous Christianity, as 
represented in England by Rev. J. M. Thompson; Mysticism divorced 
from dogma, as set forth in ‘‘ The Mystic Way ’’ of Miss Underhill ; 
Modern Theosophy, as propounded by Madame Blavatzky; the Chris- 
tian Science of *‘ Reverend ’’ Mrs, Eddy; the cult of the Superman, as 
originated in Germany by Nietzsche; and lastly Secularism, or the 
negation of all religion, as widely adopted under the baneful influence 
of rationalism. Canon McClure examines these various systems in a 
calm and philosophical spirit, points out their weaknesses, and has 
little difficulty in showing how poor and wretched they are in comparison 
with traditional Christianity. He writes as a Protestant clergyman, 
but all Christians can subscribe to most of the arguments he advances, 
and certainly to the estimate he has formed of these miserable sub- 
stitutes for the glorious faith of Christ. 


J. MacRory. 





a 





Lives of the English Martyrs. Second Series. The Martyrs declared 
Venerable. Vol. I. 1538-88. Edited by Edwin H. Burton, D.D., 
aniJ. H. Pollen, S.J. Longmans Green & Co. 1914. Price 7,6. 


The two volumes entitled Lives of the English Martyrs published 
already under the able editorship of Dom Bede’ Camm, O.8.B., dealt 
with the lives of the English martyrs who were beatified by Pope 
Leo XILI. in 1886 and 1895 and who suffered before the middle of 1573. 
**This book taking up the narrative at that point covers the lives of 
the sixty-eighty martyrs who suffered between the years 1583 and 
1588. A fourth volume, already in preparation, will complete the 
story of the venerable servants of God who suffered under Elizabeth 
and whose cause of beatification is still before the Holy See.’’ Various 
writers have contributed to the present volume and the latest sources 
of information, more especially the volumes published by the Catholic 
Record Society of England and the Acts of the Privy Council edited 
by Mr. Dasent have been availed of freely by the various writers. At 
the end of each life the authorities that have been consulted are set 
down in full and any questions that might arise in connexion with 
them are discussed at length. 

In the Introduction the editors point to the very important changes 
that were made by the Act passed in 1585, entitled ‘‘ An Act against 
Jesuits, Seminary Priests and other such like disobedient persons.’’ This 
Act created a very important difference between the status of the 
priests ordained in England before the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
and those who were ordained after that time. The former, known as 
** Marian priests ’’ or ‘‘ Old priests ’’ were liable to be charged with 
high treason only for maintaining the authority of the Pope, refusing 
the Oath of Supremacy, procuring any bull or form of reconciliation, 
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absolving or reconciling any person to the Church and for being 
absolved or reconciled to the Church; while the latter class known as 
Jesuits or ‘‘ Seminary priests ’’ because educated in the seminaries 
established on the Continent were guilty of high treason by the very 
fact that they were priests and found on English soil. The Act passed 
in 1585 ordered all Jesuit and seminary priests then in England to 
depart within forty days unless they were sick when a respite not 
exceeding six months was allowed. No Jesuit or seminary priest was 
to come into the Kingdom after forty days under pain of high treason. 
All students in foreign seminaries were to return and take the Oath 
of Supremacy unless they wished to incur the penalties for high 
treason. All persons receiving or relieving such priests were to be 
adjudged guilty of felony. 

Lest the prisoners should have any chance of escaping questions 
were administered which were calculated to stir up popular feeling 
against them. As an example of this we might refer to the trial of 
the Venerable John Mundyn (p. 97): 

“In the first place he (Walsingham) asked what he thought of 
Nicholas Sander, his famous landing in Ireland? ‘I know nought of 
his coming thither,’ he replied, ‘and so ‘tis not clear to my mind 
whether he did well or ill. Let himself answer to it.’ Then the 
secretary: ‘If the Pope,’ quoth he, ‘or some other prince should 
invade this Kingdom what wouldst thou do, or what in thine opinion 
should a good citizen do? And what thinkest thou of this matter, 
whether the Pope can deprive the Queen of all right to the throne?’ 
To this Mundyn: ‘I beseech thee,’ quoth he, ‘ most noble lord and 
it please thee, force not these questions upon me. No theologian 
am I; only the civil law have I studied awhile, and so being but little 
versed in these matters, I know not at all what reply I should give.’ 
Walsingham then asked him of the Queen, whether he held her to 
be the true Queen of England, and when Mundyn answered ‘ Yea,’ he 
asked him again whether he held her as true Queen of England both 
de jure and de facto? ‘I understand not sufficiently,’ said Mundyn, 
‘what these terms may mean.’ “What, accursed traitor,’ cried 
Walsingham, ‘ dost refuse to answer me this.’ And therewith he 
suddenly dealt his face so violent a blow with his fist, that the poor 
man lost his wits and stood still all astonished, reeling to and fro, nor 
could for a time remember where he was, and afterwards for many days 
complained that he heard on both sides with greater difficulty than was 
his wont. Then, coming to himself, he felt such courage and such 
strength, that, quite forgetting all the sorrow and sadness of his former 
ills, he became wholly glad and cheerful, and desired nothing so much 
as that he might suffer somewhat for the manifestation of Christ’s 
glory.”’ 

After the defeat of the Spanish Armada a large number of Catholics 
were put to death. The excitement caused by this event was utilised 
by the authorities for their own cruel purposes, though there is not 
the slightest evidence that the Catholics at home in England had the 
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smallest sympathy with the invasion. The main responsibility for 
the attack on the Catholic body must be laid on the shoulders of Lord 
Burghley, whose conduct is much more reprehensible owing to the 
fact that he was perfectly convinced of the loyalty of the Catholics and 
of both their unwillingness and their inability to help the Spanish 
government. In proof of this statement the editors point to the 
pamphlet A Letter sent out of England to Don Bernardino de Mendoza 
which, though taken generally as the work of a Catholic writer, was 
really the work of Lord Burghley. For some time before the Spanish 
Armada no executions had taken place, but five days before its appear- 
ance off the English coast three priests were put to death, and as soon 
as certain news of its defeat had been received the Government deter- 
mined upon a scheme of wholesale executions. Six priests and eight 
of the laity were executed in or near London within three days, and 
twelve more, nine priests and three laymen, suffered death within 
a month. 

In the present volume short sketches are given of sixty-one martyrs 
(1583-1588). The list of the English Martyrs as given in the Decree 
of 1886 is printed in the beginning of the volume. 


James MacCarrrey. 








Institutiones Iuris Ecclesiastici. Seripsit Josephus Laurentius, S.J. 
B. Herder: London (Great Russel Street); Freiburg, Berlin, St. 
Louis, ete. 1914. Pp. xvi. + 762. Price: paper, 12s.; cloth, 
13s. 6d. 


This work of Fr. Laurentius is already well known and highly appre- 
ciated. Its aim is to give the actual law of the moment: historical 
matter is only admitted when necessary for the decision of some doubt- 
ful point or for a full explanation of existing statutes. It is marked 
all through by German thoroughness and by a strict fidelity to Catholic 
principle. And it would be hard indeed to name any other manual 
of Canon Law at once so full, clear, solid and accurate. 

It has now reached its third edition. The fact that the second 
was reviewed in the pages of this magazine some years ago (October, 
1908: pp. 482 sqq.) dispenses us from giving a synopsis of the contents. 
The new edition has all the merits of the old, and a few additional. 
Statutes and decisions published in the meantime, e.g., the decree on 
the reformation of the Roman Curia, the Mazima Cura, the Quantavis 
Diligentia, ete., are embodied in the new volume: or at least their 
principles are summarized. 

We need hardly say that Fr. Laurentius is mainly concerned with 
general Canon Law. It would be impossible to give the legislation 
of particular countries as fully as those whose chief interest lies in 
those countries might perhaps desire. But very accurate references 
are given to the sources where such particular legislation may be found. 
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The Maynooth Statutes, for instance, are cited for the laws specially 
affecting Ireland. 
The work is one of the best of its kind and can be very sincerely 
recommended. 
M. J. O’DonNELL. 














The Greater Eve, or The Throne of the Virgin Mother. Six Essays 
on the Position of Mary in Catholic Theology. By Rev. Joseph 
W. Stewart. Burns and Oates. Pp. 192. 2s. 6d. net. 


Veneration of the Blessed Virgin. Her Feasts, Prayers, Religious 
Orders, and Sodalities. By Rev. B. Rohner, O.S.B. Adapted 
by Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. Benziger Bros. Pp. 336. 


The number of books published year after year in different countries 
and in many languages regarding our Blessed Lady, affords striking 
evidence of the truth of her own prediction that all generations should 
call her blessed. The two works before us will form a useful addition 
to the already large literature of the subject in the English language. 
Father Stewart discusses the position of the Mother of God from the 
standpoint of theology, as distinct from devotion on the one hand, or 
controversy on the other. “‘ I have for some years,’’ he says, “* felt the 
want of a short treatise to put into the hands of converts, from which 
they could learn the connection between devotion to Our Lady, as it is 
practised in the Church and appears in the writings of the saints, and 
the rest of Catholic teaching; one, too, which might serve as an intro- 
duction to a better understanding of what the saints have written and 
the Church has proclaimed in her liturgy.”’ After an introductory 
chapter on creature-worship in general, in which he points out the 
grounds and advantages of devotion to the saints, Fr. Stewart has 
chapters on the worship of the Mother of God in particular, on that 
worship as a safeguard of the doctrine of the Incarnation, on Mary as 
the second Eve, and on the position which she necessarily holds in 
the Church and in the economy of grace in virtue of her prerogatives 
as the Mother of God, the second Eve, and the greatest of God’s 
creatures. Fr, Stewart’s treatment of these questions is throughout 
clear and solid, and the little work is one that will prove not only 
helpful to converts, but useful and instructive for the ordinary faithful. 

The other work is of a difterent kind. Not only does it aim at being 
more devotional and occasionally more controversial, but its range is 
far wider, as, besides dealing with devotion to Our Lady, it discusses 
the various festivals celebrated by the Church in her name, the various 
forms that devotion to her takes, and the numerous Religious Orders, 
Congregations, Confraternities and Sodalities that exist in her honour. 
In this last section, which regards Religious Orders, etc., a vast amount 
of information is well compressed within a small compass. We don’t 
know the price of this work; probably about five shillings. 

J. MacRory. 
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Histoire d’une Conversion. Correspondence de M. l’Abbé Frémont 
avec une Protestante (1883-1884). Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1914. 
Price 3 fr. 50. 


In September, 1883, the Abbé Frémont while on a railway journey 
to the South of France found himself in a railway carriage with a 
young woman who was accompanied by her children. At Avignon, the 
priest having failed to catch a glimpse of the palace of the Popes, left 
the carriage for a moment while the train stopped at the station 
in order that he might have time to view the residence of the Avignon 
Popes. During his absence the lady tried to find some other place 
in the train as she was very much prejudiced against the Catholic 
clergy, but the train being full she was obliged to return. Later 
on the Abbé spoke to one of the children and inquired if she had 
made her first Communion. This question led to explanations. 
** Monsieur l’Abbé, je dois vous déclarer une chose qui vous surprendra 
et vous affligera peut-étre. Je suis protestante.”’ 

Later on the Abbé sent the lady some of the conferences which he 
had published on the relations of Church and State, and this led to 
a long correspondence, resulting in the conversion of the lady and her 
family. The correspondence is most interesting from many points 
of view. The letters of the lady show clearly the view of the Catholic 
Church entertained by Protestants and the ordinary objections which 
they are inclined to urge against its claims as the custodian of Divine 
Revelation. On the other hand, the letters of Abbé Frémont, while 
breathing a spirit of charity and friendliness in every line, are models 
of clear exposition of the Catholic standpoint. They are clear and 
simple without being in any sense controversial. The reader may 
not find in them anything very novel or anything with which he was 
not already well acquainted, but he will discover that the Abbé could 
put forward the old truths in a very captivating and telling form. 

James MacCarrrey. 














Histoire de la Civilization. Par Henri Joly; Membre de 1’Institut, 
Doyen honoraire de la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon, ancien pro- 
fesseur 4 la Sorbonne. Bloud et Gay; Paris, 7 Place St. Sulpice, 
1 et 3, Rue Féron. Pp. viii. + 312. 1914. Price 3.50 fr. 


Men talk of civilization, but they are very far from being agreed as 
to what it means. Some would regard it as more or less synonymous 
with perfection in literature: others would prefer to take art as the 
test: while, to a third class, the advancement in mere physical science 
that marked the nineteenth century would seem sufficient proof that 
we are more civilized now than any of our predecessors. 

M. Joly takes no such partial view. He thinks that true civiliza- 
tion means ‘‘ the sum-total of effort, pursued with success, to suppress 
or lessen the evil effects of false systems, to make activity predominate 
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over sloth, the spirit of peace and harmony over that of conflict, family 
union and the union of classes over personal pride and egoism,: 
the spirit of faith and hope over that of doubt and denial’’: 
or, to put the matter more briefly, ‘‘the sum-total of what ensures the 
prosperity of nations by reconciling more and more the greatest possible 
strength of social groups with the greatest possible liberty of families 
and individuals.’’ This principle of his is not obtruded at the different 
stages of his inquiry: it is felt silently throughout: and the facts he 
brings to light are more than sufficient to justify the conviction that, 
on any other principle, conclusions would be reached that no sane 
human being would dream of defending. 

His “ history ’’ is not a resumé of facts, or a mere description of the 
institutions, manners, wars or business dealings of the nations that 
have made or marred the fortunes of humanity. He takes it for 
granted that all these matters are sufficiently well-known already to 
the public he addresses. He aims at supplying the one important 
thing that ordinary ‘‘ histories’’ lack—the principle that would co- 
ordinate all the facts and give each of them its proper place and meaning 
in the scheme of human development. 

With that principle in view we shall have little difficulty in appre- 
ciating his position and in admitting his conclusions. The survey he 
gives us is certainly wide enough. It covers all matters that even 
the most catholic-minded can desire, from the days of Adam to our 
ewn, from the most primitive experiments to the invention of aero- 
planes. 

The book deserves to be read by all who take an interest in real 
social advancement. Without maintaining a thesis expressly, it 
furnishes the best possible foundation for Christian apologetics. 

M. J. O’Donnetu. 











Cantate. Collection of Authorized Hymns and Prayers for Parochial 
and Private Use. Glasgow: Murray & Donnelly, 74 Argyle Street. 
Part L., pp. 180. Part II., pp. 222. 


We are greatly pleased with this work. It seems to us to be an 
admirable hymn-beok and prayer-book combined. Part I. is taken up 
with a large collection of hymns, arranged according to the order of 
the ecclesiastical year, both the music and words of the hymns being 
given; and there is an alphabetical index, so that any hymn required 
can be found ina moment. The compiler is fully justified in claiming 
that by such a work ‘‘ congregational singing is facilitated, and the 
Book can be used as an educational factor in our schools. For Mass, 
Benediction, Quarantore, penitential and other purposes, Vespers and 
Compline, a number of Latin hymns and psalms, with the necessary 
antiphons and prayers, has been provided.’’ Part II. appears to be 
an excellent prayer-book. It contains an authorised form of daily and 
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occasional prayers; short sets of devotions for Confession, Holy Com- 
munion, Mass, and the greater festivals of the year; the most necessary 
prayers for the sick and. dying ; all the usual litanies; the gospels of the 
Sundays and chief feasts; and the ordinary of the Mass, Latin and 
English, in parallel columns on each page. With such a book, as 
Canon Quinn, Magherafelt, says in the course of a letter written to the 
compiler, anyone can follow the Services of the Church with intelligent 
interest. And, notwithstanding the abundance of matter, the work is 
neither clumsy nor closely printed, but of handy size in excellent type. 
It bears the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Glasgow, and has a few 
lines of approval from our own Cardinal, who has “* great pleasure in 
recommending it as a useful and edifying book of devotion.’’ The price 
is very moderate : cloth limp, Is. ; cloth ‘boards, blocked in gold, 1s. 9d. ; 
French morocco leather, 2s. 6d. The compiler, we understand, is Mr. 
Henry Donnelly, 74 Argyle Street, Glasgow, assisted by a clerical friend. 
We congratulate Mr. Donnelly, and we wish Cantate the warm recep- 
tion that we believe it deserves. 
J. MacRory. 











Lollardy and the Reformation in England. An Historical Survey. By 
James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. Edited by 
William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt. Macmullan & Co., Ltd. 1913. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Gairdner did not live to complete the 
history of Queen Mary’s reign. No man in England had such a close 
acquaintance with the documents and contemporary literature of the 
period and no man could have used them more honestly and more 
impartially. The earlier volumes on “‘ Lollardy’’ dealing as they did 
with the reigns of Henry VIII, and Edward VI. were characterised by 
great breadth of view as well as by accurate scholarship and did not 
a little to set before their readers the true story of the Reformation in 
England, a story, it may be remarked, which differs very largely 
from the versions presented by Foxe and other libellers of the old 
religion. 

In the present volume Dr. Gairdner undertakes to give an historical 
account of the reign of Queen Mary, but unfortunately death inter- 
rupted the work before the author had proceeded beyond the marriage 
with Philip Il. (July, 1554). The loss is all the greater owing to the 
fact that this period of English History has been the subject of such 
barefaced and shameless misrepresentation. Mary may have made 
mistakes at times as other rulers did before and after. her, but religious 
prejudices have so blinded most of the writers who have dealt with her 
character and her reign that they have refused to recognise her many 
good qualities or to admit that there was any justification for the severe 
measures which perhaps against her own natural inclinations she was 
obliged to adopt. But though Dr. Gardiner did not live to complete 
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his work, or even to put the finish touch upon what he had prepared, 
he has done enough to make it impossible for future historians to 
treat “‘ the bloody Queen Mary ”’ as it was the fashion to treat her. 

Queen Mary ascended the throne in spite of a powerful faction who 
had not hesitated to set up a rival in the person of the Lady Jane 
direy, and yet she refused to wreak her vengeance on most of those 
concerned. Though she had undergone the most cruel persecution 
for refusing to change her religious beliefs, yet almost her first act as 
Queen was to proclaim religious toleration and to forbid her subjects 
to revile each other as Papists and heretics, but to live together in charity. 
She made no secret that she was a Catholic herself, or that she detested 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church, but she showed no anxiety 
to undertake a ferocious persecution against those who could not agree 
with her. In the ways of government she was, however, almost 
completely unskilled, having been kept for years more or less a close 
prisoner. During these years the Emperor, Charles V., was her only 
friend and guide, Consequently when she became Queen she was too 
much under the influence of the imperial ambassador who sought 
rather the aggrandisement of his own country than the re-establish- 
ment of religion or the national prosperity of England. The marriage 
with Philip II. which he arranged was certainly distasteful to a great 
body of the English people and for reasons which any impartial judge 
can well appreciate. 

The Parliament agreed to restore religion to the same condition in 
which it was in during the reign of Henry VIII. The return to the 
Mass was welcomed by a large section of the people, was tolerated 
by another section and was resented by a minority principally in 
London and in the eastern counties. Those who wished to oppose Mary's 
innovations felt that the religious cry was not suflicient to provoke a 
rebellion, and, hence, they used the popular feeling against the Spanish 
Match for all it was worth. Beyond doubt several of those who took 
a part in the rebellion organised did so in the hope that Mary’s govern- 
ment being overturned the Edwardine religion would be re-introduced. 
The French ambassador did everything he could to assist the rebels 
and the evidence leaves little doubt that Elizabeth was in the secrets 
of the party and was not a little anxious for their success. But the 
courage displayed by the Queen on this critical occasion, when even 
her own ministers were untrustworthy and when a_ sufficient 
guard was not mustered to protect the royal palace, her visit to the 
city and her stirring address to her subjects stirred up a feeling ot 
loyalty and led to the complete overthrow of all the rebel plans. Even 
when this second movement was crushed Mary was still strong against 
adopting the severe measures which her ministers advised her ana 
justly advised her to adopt. 

The whole story of Mary’s first parliament, the negotiations with the 
imperial ambassador and with France, the appointment of Cardinal 
Pole and the resistance offered by Charles V, to his journey to England, 
the attitude of Elizabeth towards her sister, and the deeds of the 
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heretics as pictured by themselves or Foxe, and as set in their proper 
light by Gardiner, is so well told that it reads more like a historical 
romance than a sober historical narrative. It might have been pos- 
sible, though, for the editor to have introduced a little more order into 
parts of the volume. Had Dr .Gairdner been spared to live we hardly 
think that he would have allowed the arrangement of his matter to 
stand as it is printed in the volume. 
James MacCaFFrrey. 





Spiritual Director and Physician: the spiritual treatment of sufferers 
from nerves and scruples. From the French of the Rev. Fr. V. 
Raymond, O.P.; the translation by Dom Aloysius Smith, C.R.L. 
R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd.: London (Paternoster Row), Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 1914. Pp. xxiv. + 384. 
Price 5s. net. 


Other things being equal, no one is so well qualified to give advice 
in trouble as the man who has been through trouble himself—especially 
if he be a man of feeling and intelligence. On this ground Fr. Raymond 
stands out by himself. We have had much sapient lecturing from 
men who sat in comfortable arm-chairs and speculated on nervous 
fears and scruples that they never felt. Their theories deserve respect, 
but they lack the test of experience. Fr. Raymond talks from a different 
standpoint. He makes no difficulty about confessing that he was once 
in a most critical state of neurosis. While suffering from the afflic- 
tion, he came in contact with thousands of nervous patients who 
flocked to Woerishofen, the central scene of the labours of Fr. Kneipp. 
His own suftering made him a keen observer and sympsthetie coun- 
sellor, and every day brought him in touch with some new phase of 
the malady. He has turned his own experiences and those of his 
fellow-patients to good account. His work is enriched with many 
quotations from Scripture and the Doctors of the Church, as well as 
from first-class medical authorities, ancient and modern, but its chief 
merit lies in its being an authentic record of actual experience. 

After a general introduction dealing with the problem of pain and 
-suffering and indicating the proper Christian attitude in its regard, Fr. 
Raymond gives a detailed description of the symptoms of nervous 
disease—especially of Neurosis, Hysterics, and Psychasthenia (pp. 11- 
96). Then comes a section devoted to scrupulosity, its causes, charac- 
teristics, effects and cure: to temptations, especially those against 
purity; and to the difficulties in prayer experienced by persons so afflicted 
(pp. 96-212). The third part (pp. 212-330) treats of the various 
remedies that experience has proved most efficacious, and of the general 
principles a priest should adopt in dealing with nervous and scrupulous 
penitents. One chapter, for instance, deals with ‘‘ The Choice of a 
Confessor,’’ another with ‘‘ Submission to the Will of God,’’ a third 
with ‘“‘The Danger of Discouragement’’: and the two concluding 
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chapters are concerned with “ Charity and Indulgence towards the 
Sick ’’ and “‘ The Bright Way of the Cross.’’ 

Fr. Raymond’s description of the unfortunate nerve-sufferer, dejected 
or elated for no special cause, a victim of fear and lack ef will-power, 
a prey to imaginary evils that torture him quite as much as the realty, 
will be found very true to life. ‘‘ There are degrees in this diminution 
of will. It begins with indecision in small affairs and may end in the 
complete loss of the faculty in extreme cases where the malady is 
termed ‘ psychasthenia.’ Incapable of any real work or continuous 
occupation, the victims of this state find it impossible to co-ordinate 
their ideas, to write even a few lines on matters with which they are 
perfectly well acquainted. . . . They regard themselves as @ 
burden to all about them, or they are neglected, despised or betrayed 
in some way by relations or faithful and devoted friends. Whatever 
kindness may be shown them, they can see only coldness or selfishness 
or downright hostility, conspiring to undermine their safety. Not 
infrequently they believe they are going out of their minds. Speak to 
them of some misfortune, they are sure to be threatened with it. 
Mention an illness or some failing, and they have the one and are 
guilty of the other. Such persons must avoid reading works of moral 
theology or medicine, in which sometimes they find a special attrac- 
tion. The apprehension of troubles that are not likely to happen 
causes them greater torment than the actual experience of them would 
oceasion. These poor victims are continually suffering the agony of 
a man on the brink of a precipice, where the slightest movement would 
hurl him into the abyss. Small occurrences that pass quite unnoticed 
by most people are eagerly seized upon by these diseased minds, as 
objects of sight on a photographic plate, as sounds in a phonograph, 
or as water is absorbed by a sponge. The result is disastrous confusion in 
the mind’’ (p. 21). His description is borne out by the details of numerous 
cases. And the remedies he recommends—for which we must refer 
our readers to the book itselfi—may be taken as based on a thorough 
knowledge of every phase of the disease. 

The book will be as useful to medical men as to priests. This point 
is insisted on in a letter written to the author by Dr. Bonnaymé, a 
specialist in nervous diseases. ‘‘ You express (he says) the thoughts of 
many medical men—I might say of all—who study their patients 
thoroughly—namely, that in these matters the psychological aspect is 
of the highest importance, and, I venture to say, essential to success 
in treatment. The contempt of this doctrine has been responsible for 
many failures, of which nervous patients have rightly complained when 
they found that various medicines have done them no good whatever. 
The excellence of your book consists in the fact that you indicate 
the claims to consideration of that interior world to which our thoughts, 
sentiments and volitions belong, and which governs the external.”’ 

As a record of close analysis the book need fear no comparison with 
the best that have ever been written on the subject. We know of none 
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more satisfactory from tle combined medical and ethical standpoint, 
and can safely recommend it to all, priests and laymen alike, who 
have to treat the peculiar class of diseases it describes. 

M. J. O’DonNeELL. 





The Philosophy of Faith. By Bertram Brewster. Longmans, Green 
and Co.: London (39 Paternoster Row), New York, Bombay and 
Calcutta. 1913. Pp. 201. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


In a series of essays on ‘‘Truth,’’ ‘“‘ Virtue,’’ ‘‘ Freedom,”’ 
“‘ Optimism,’’ ‘‘ Beauty ’’ and the ‘‘ Highest Good,’’ the author has 
given us, in beautiful language reaching at times the highest degree 
of literary excellence, his views on a few of the fundamental concepts 
that underlie every religion or religious philosophy that ever claimed 
or secured the intelligent consent of any considerable section of the 
human race. 

It is not so very easy to appreciate at its true value a work that is 
based on principles essentially different from our own, or that, at all 
events, refuses to recognise certain fundamental facts that we regard 
as all-important. This work of Bertram Brewster's represents, at 
its very best, the position of a thoroughly conscientious religious philo- 
sopher, but exhibits little or no trace of an appreciation of distinctively 
Christian—much less of Catholic—principles. His attitude towards 
Christ and the Christian revelation is seen from the following paragraph 
(p. 130): ‘* That one was crucified nineteen centuries ago, and not so 
long afterwards was believed to have appeared subsequently upon 
several occasions to certain of his disciples; that some of these asserted 
that he was seen of above five hundred of them at one time; that the 
great body of them were found willing to stake everything upon their 
conviction of his resurrection: these are facts of the highest importance, 
indeed, to the pious consciousness of believers, but the significance 
of which is chiefly matter of religious faith, and cannot be gauged uow 
with certainty by the scientific intelligence. It may, however, at 
least be fairly contended that the reality of the essential facts thus 
enthusiastically acclaimed and believed (however inaccurately inter- 
preted and reported) is becoming every day scientifically less impro- 
bable in the light of analogous modern occurrences.’’ ‘‘ Less unreason- 
able ’’: we are grateful for the patronising condescension, but it hardly 
comes within measurable distance of the Christian conviction. His 
inquiry (p. 182) whether we can ‘‘ truly measure what must have been 
the greatness and irreparableness of loss to the world if One had not 
been born into it whom western nations worship and whose personality 
indeed more than any other bore upon it conspicuously what seemed 
to be the very impress of Divinity ’’ is modified by the substitution of 
“alone amongst mortals ’’ for ‘‘indeed more than any other’’: but 
the fact that the correction appears in a fly-leaf is proof sufficient that 
the author’s qualified admission of the central dogma of the Christian 
creed is only an after-thought. 
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His idea of “ faith’’ is altogether different from ours. It means 
the acceptance, without scientific proof, of certain principles under- 
lying all scientific knowledge. With his contention (p. 9) that ‘‘ there 
are sources of conviction other than evidential in the scientific sense ”’ 
we are fully in sympathy. We agree with him in his condemnation 
(p. 14) of empirical Rationalists, ‘‘ who are obliged to admit the funda- 
mentally and irremediably hypothetical character of all science, yet 
condemn beforehand all cxtra-scientifie beliefs, merely because hypo- 
thetical.’’ We admit with him even Huxley’s maxim that ‘‘ the ground 
of every one of our actions, and the validity of all our reasonings, rest 
upon the great act of faith, which leads us to take the experience of 
the past as a safe guide in our dealings with the present and the 
future.’’ We are quite in agreement with him (p. 16) that ‘‘ one may, 
have power, to a certain limited extent, over his beliefs, indirectly at 
any rate. It is not merely that we are free to investigate or not to 
investigate, to hear or not to hear critical arguments and discussions, 
and so forth. Whether we do so or not depends of course largely 
upon accidental circumstances, and the results cannot always be 
foreseen. But the great point is, that the influences which determine 
conviction both immediately and ultimately are very largely extra- 
rational, and therefore controllable to a greater or less extent. Tem- 
perament (whether sanguine or melancholic, sceptical or credulous, 
etc.), prejudice and openmindedness, bias of interest or affection, taste, 
emotions, habits of attention, active impulse, moral perceptions, in 
a word, character—all this is plainly subject more or less to modification 
or direction by voluntary agency and effort.’’ In other words, we 
accept a few simple truths that no sane philosopher, at least in his 
sober non-philosophic mood, ever thought of questioning: viz., 
that the will plays an important part in the acceptance or non-accept- 
ance of a body of truths that are of supreme importance for the 
individual and society: that there are at least two reasonable motives 
of assent, either the perception of a truth in itself on scientific evidence, 
or the assertion of that truth by experts in whom, for reasonable 
motives, we have sufficient confidence : that finally, in every branch of 
science, there are ultimate truths that must be accepted, not because 
they can be proved on principles more fundamental—that would imply 
an infinite, impossible, process of proof—but simply because, without 
any proof, they are seen to be true in themselves. But, in regard to 
the latter category, we repudiate the contention that there is any act 
of ‘‘ faith.”’ We accept the principles that “‘ two and two are four ’”’ 
or that ‘‘ the whole is greater than the part,’’ not through a blind act of 
faith or because their acceptance is necessary for the establishment or 
advance of science, but simply because, without any ‘‘ proof,’’ intelli- 
gence pronounce them to be correct. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Truth,’’ the sceptical element is prominent, The 
out-worn arguments on the failure of experience, reason and intuition 
are given with as much plausibility as hoary fallacies can possibly 
present. The author, who has by his own account (p. 25) passed 
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through the horrors of scepticism and realized the truth of Hume's 
jeremiad, “‘I am confounded with all these questions, and begin to 
fancy myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed 
with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every 
member and faculty,’’ and felt with Romanes that existence had become 
a ‘‘ lonely mystery,’’ saves himself on the pragmatic principle that the 
acceptance of certain truths is necessary, after all, for the progress of 
science and the welfare of the race. It is a poor motive for assent; 
far behiud the ideal of men like the pagan Epictetus, whom our 
author knows of: *‘ How shameful is this! that a man having received 
from nature measures and canons for the recognition of truth, should 
study not to add to them and perfect them where they are wanting, 
but attempt the very contrary.” 

As to his ideas on ‘‘ Virtue’’ we need only register his conviction 
(p. 75) that ‘‘it will be found assuredly in the long run that the 
validity of the utilitarian standard, intelligently and fairly applied, can 
be sustained in every case before the tribunal of advancing humanity.’’ 
On the question of ‘ Freedom ”’ his position is not very convincing. He 
talks (p. 95) as if ‘‘ Hobbes, Locke and J. S. Mill’’ were the great 
prophets of humanity, and as if the whole world lay in darkness till 
they came forth with their shallow narrow-minded theories. From 
Locke he borrows the principle that ‘liberty is the power to act or 
not to act, according as the mind directs.’” We wonder if any intelli- 
gent being—and there are intelligent beings that, in some directions at 
least, are not free—ever acted except according as his mind directed. 
Freedom, our author would have us admit, consists in our being deter- 
mined by the stronger motive. We respectfully beg to differ. The 
mind no more makes its motives than the eye makes physical objects : 
it can no more make the lesser object appear the greater than can the 
eye convince a traveller in Egypt that the Sphinx is higher than the 
pyramids: if we were obliged to follow the stronger motive we should 
be just as free as the traveller who is told to select the wider road at 
every cross-roads. ‘‘ Our volitions,’’ he tells us (p. 94) are caused by 
our own wishes or predominating wishes.’’ If this means that they 
are determined by sense-desires, as a good number of the school of 
Mill maintain, we simply deny it and appeal to the experience of all 
who have striven against sense-desire and conquered: if it means that 
they are the result of rational, as distinct from sense, desires, then it 
means that volitions are caused by other volitions—a needless and 
useless multiplication of volitionary acts. Real freedom seems to imply 
the power to reject any finite motive, no matter how powerful, and to 
select any one of several motives, even though it be not the greatest. 
Provided there be a motive, even if it be less than another that might 
have been selected, our action cannot, with all due respect to our 
author (p. 104), be classed as “ motive-less.”’ When he tells us 
(p. 111) that the result of our theory is that a man’s “final persever- 
ance is always in jeopardy,’’ we can only wonder whether any Christian, 
or indeed any sane philosopher, ever thought otherwise. And in 
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common with * the great crowd of intuitional theorists’’ whom he marks 
out for attack (p. 100), we refuse to admit that “‘ determinism is not 
opposed to liberty in any true sense of the word ”’ (p. 99), or that 
‘* predetermination, if it be through our own motives, our own desires 
or preferences, is freedom ’’ (p. 102). 

The implications of his views on freedom are seen in the following 
reflexions on divine punishment (p. 115): ‘‘ That (God) will condemn 
any creature eternally is what faith cannot admit for a moment. 
For surely there is no one so bad but means may be found for his con- 
version in the resources of infinite mercy: and, if it were not so, the 
the law of love surely were more honoured by the annihilation of such 
an one than by his going on for ever sinning and suffering. That a 
corrupt soul, the product of nature, can be neither changed nor 
destroyed: this argues too radical a defect in the scheme of creation.”’ 

We can forget all grievances, however, when we come to the chapter 
on ‘‘Optimism.’’ He paints the pleasures of life in a way that would make 
the cripple dance and the blind see the beauties of the sunset: even 
the feelings of the dying, we are assured on the testimony of those 
who returned at the last moment, are ‘‘ blissful in the extreme ’”’ 
(p. 125). ‘* Were life bounded by the duration of the physical body, 
still the great majority would have nothing to complain of. But as it 
happens there is no real presumption, in despite of superficial appear- 
ances, that we are thus limited.’’ In support of the last statement 
he puts forward various proofs and suggestions, but, we are sorry to 
note, lays very little emphasis on the greatest assurances of all— 
those furnished by the Christian creed. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the remaining essays. 
Like the others, they are beautifully written, characterized by a deeply 
religious feeling, and will fully repay a careful study even by those 
whose beliefs are based on solider foundations than any the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy of Faith,’’ as expounded by the gifted author, is prepared to 
recognise. 


M. J. O’DoNnNELL. 
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The joint Pastoral of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland—read 
in the churches on Quinquagesima Sunday—is the ablest pronounce- 
ment yet made on the Labour problem in this country. It is a strong, 
impartial, and above all a practical statement, worthy of the highest 
traditions of the Irish Episcopate. We have had the rights and wrongs 
of the case discussed from a variety of standpoints. Many of the 
contributions were able and intelligent; all of them, we are perfectly 
sure, were thoroughly sincere: but, with few exceptions, their value 
was considerably lessened by an unconscious bias in favour of one or 
other of the parties, and by a consequent failure to take into account 
all the conditions of the problem. The Pastoral is on higher ground. 
The principles of Pope Leo XIII. proclaimed twenty years before the 
crisis became acute in Ireland and embodying the eternal teaching of the 
Catholic Church, are restated and applied to the circumstances and 
conditions of our own country. The ruinous effects of a blind appeal 
to force, whether by capitalists or workers, are described in terms that 
anyone acquainted with the history of the last six months in Dublin 
must fully endorse. The alternative solution—a peaceful settlement 
through Conciliation Boards—is put forward in the name of intelligence, 
justice and civilization. The rights and duties of both employers and 
employees are sketched impartially in the light of nineteen centuries 
of Catholic teaching and practice. The document gives evidence all 
through of a deep and sympathetic insight into the temporal conditions 
of the people addressed—especially of the working man, whose interests, 
the Bishops confess, have the first claim on their attention and con- 
sideration. That only emphasizes its insistence on the moral principles 
underlying these disputes—principles which the protagonists on both 
sides, from the very best motives in the world, are, in the heat and 
excitement of the moment, very liable to violate. 

¢ oe “ 

The kind and appreciative reception it has met with on all sides is 
a happy augury for the future of industrial life in Ireland. Through 
circumstances over which, in the present condition of political life, we 
have very little control, Dublin has for some time past been made the 
battle-ground for fetid Continental theories with which Irishmen, if 
left to themselves, could never have the slightest sympathy. The 
strength of these theories lies, not in their peculiar social or economic or 
philosophic principles, but in their lurid, though in the main perfectly 
justifiable, presentment of the evil conditions of the present social 
system. Those conditions could never arise in s country where the 
Catholic principles on Capital and Labour are held and practised. They 
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would never have arisen in a Catholic Ireland, had Ireland control 
of her own affairs: when she gets that control, they will never be 
allowed to continue. Nearly every country now has its industrial 
problem: in practically none of them have Catholic principles been 
allowed their due influence. The rdle of prophet is not very enviable, 
nor do we desire it: but we are confident that, in an Ireland such as 
we look forward to, an object-lesson would be given in the solution of 
industrial and social problems, and that the deplorable evils to which 
the Pastoral makes allusion would soon be nothing but a memory. The 
Bishops speak as the “‘ pastors of the faithful children of St. Patrick.”’ 
The phrase is well-chosen: it sums up the facts on which we base 
our anticipations of a happy future for industrial Ireland. 
% Og % 

In the issue of the Tablet for January 3rd Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., 
expressed some views on Socialism, not, he was careful to remark, as a 
defence of the system, but ‘‘ for the purpose of clear thinking on social 
matters.’" He examined the main arguinents generally urged against 
the Socialist policy: that it would socialize everything and everybody 
and make slaves of us all: that it would secularize education: that it 
would degrade women by taking them out into spheres of public work : 
that it would break up the home: that, finally, it would destroy the 
inborn and inalienable right of property. And he suggests, by way 
of reply, that each and everyone of these evils is found in the existing 
system: and that, if we condemn Socialism as a system, our con- 
demnation should extend to Conservatism, Liberalism and every other 
political policy responsible for the deplorable conditions of the present 
day. 

% Og Og 

These suggestions have a certain force. They prove that things have 
been allowed to go too far and that there is a crying need for social 
reform cn a gigantic scale. But of course no one sees more clearly 
than Fr. McNabb himself the fallacy underlying the reply if it be put 
forward, as it is by many, as a defence of the principles of Socialism. 
These evils would be the natural and necessary result of the policy of 
Socialism, if it were once adopted: they are not the natural and neces- 
sary result of the principle of private ownership or of established politi- 
cal policies, but only of their abuse; they can be removed while the 
present system is left essentially untouched. The fact that a principle 
or system is, or may be, abused is in itself no reason for maintaining 
that the principle or system is wrong. Else we should be obliged to 
abolish Church and State and Society itself. But the fact that prin- 
ciples tend essentially to foster a colossal evil furnishes sufficient grounds 
for their condemnation. And the principle of Socialism is one of them. 


2, *, i? 
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In the discussion to which Fr. MceNabb’s contribution led, as indeed 
in nearly every discussion on the subject now-a-days, we note references 
to ‘‘ Christian ’’ or ‘‘ Catholic ’’ Socialism. It is a pity that the phrase 
should ever be employed, for it implies a contradiction and leads to all 
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manner of confused and inaccurate thinking.  °* Socialism’’ has a 
definite meaning, and it is too late in the day now to think of changing 
it. You might as well attempt, as some Anglicans do, to give a new 
meaning to the ‘* Catholic Church’’: you would only confuse the issues 
and get laughed at for your pains. As a philosophy of life Socialism is 
based on a materialistic concept of the Universe: it is the system asso- 
ciated with the name of Marx, ** the great path-finder of Socialism,’’ as 
his followers proclaim him, ‘* the great teacher of the Socialist parties 
throughout the world.’’ That is the Socialism that has taken its place 
in history: it is the only type that the world recognises: and to talk of 
a ‘* Catholic Socialist’’ is just as correct as to talk of a ‘‘ Catholic 
Materialist."’ If a man repudiates Materialism and calls himself an 
‘economic Socialist,’’ even then he is committing himself to a denial 
of the right of private ownership of capital and is giving the State the 
sole right to own productive wealth and distribute the products—which 
certainly, on Catholic principles, no one is free to do. We may denounce 
the evils of the present system as strongly as any Socialist—Pope Leo 
did it before us—we may sympathize with the greater part of the 
Socialists’ practical programme and work as earnestly as they do for 
its realization ; but we should give ourselves a name that does not imply 
the acceptance of doctrines we repudiate. ‘‘ Socialism ’’ is in itself a 
good title: we should like to have it: but it has been appropriated 
by men with whose fundamental principles we have no sympathy: and 
the second best title ‘* Social Reform ’”’ will serve our purpose just 
as well. 

Og % % 

A little volume entitled Out of the Shadows into Light, by a contri- 
butor to this issue of our magazine—the Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P.— 
calls for more than a passing word of praise. There are only eighty-two 
pages altogether, and the pages are not very large, but we have seldom 
seen such a convincing presentment of the arguments for immortality 
and the Resurrection, or such a beautiful description of the future life 
as the little volume gives us. Dante’s contemporaries used to point 
to him as ‘the man who had been in hell’’: we are almost tempted to 
talk of the author as ‘‘the man who has been in heaven.’’ And yet 
there is no straying beyond the warranted limits of orthodox theological 
opinion. Cardinal Gibbons said no more than the truth when he 
described it as ** distinguished by an unimpeachable orthodoxy, a com- 
prehensive grasp of the subject and a classic elegance of diction ;’’ and he 
added that ‘* into it all the author has injected such a warmth of feeling, 
such genuine earnestness, that the subject comes to the reader with the 
charm of eloquence and the persuasiveness of an irresistible unction.”’ 

% & oo 

One of the characteristics of human weakness, perhaps we should rather 
say one of the marks of a perverted intelligence, is that the person suffering 
from vice or disease is often unconscious of his own affliction, but 
profoundly convinced that everyone else is a victim. A kindly compensa- 
tion of Nature perhaps, but always a surprising thing when you come 
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across it in actual lite. It is said that the surest sign that a certain 
class of people have gone beyond the bounds of temperance is their 
growing belief that everyone else is intoxicated. It a lunatic has strong 
convictions on any point, probably one of them is that all his friends 
have taken leave of their senses. 

“ Og “ 

However that may be, the principle seems to hold in regard to 
some whe are not generally regarded as lunatics at all, The outery 
against Catholic intolerance on the part of the Protestant Ascendancy 
party in Ireland, in connexion with the Home Rule Bill, furnishes the 
latest and best example that could be found. Any bigotry or intolerance 
that ever disgraced the name of Ireland came from the Protetsant 
minority. It is a matter of historical fact that the only Catholic Par- 
liament that sat in Ireland since the Reformation set an example in 
broad-minded tolerance that even the most liberal of its Protestant suc- 
cessors never thought of following. It is equally a matter of historical 
fact that there were penal laws in Ireland—as bad as ever disgraced 
a nation—and that every one of them was directed against the Catholic 
majority by a small coterie of intolerant bigots. Surely no one with 
even a glimmer of historical knowledge can venture to deny that. 
To come down to our own days, it is a notorious fact that wherever 
Protestants are in the minority, they are allowed to live in peace and 
friendship with their neighbours, and are treated net merely with justice 
but with an astonishing amount of generosity ; while the few parts of the 
country where they happen to be in a majority are just the parts where 
religion is degraded into a party cry and scenes witnessed that make 
outsiders wonder if the Irish nation is civilized. 

% & ote 

With this record behind them the Ascendaney party, the Orangemen 
especially, have the impudence to talk of Catholic intolerance, and 
protest against the meagre measure of justice guaranteed by the Home 
Rule Bill as a menace to “ civil and religious liberty.’’ Much “‘ civil 
and religious liberty ’’ the Catholics have had in Ireland for the past 
three centuries. To have it insinuated, after all these years of per- 
secution, that we are the oppressors argues a mental aberration some- 
where that we confidently challenge the world to parallel. 

fe Oo fe 

Perhaps, though, the mental aberration is not without its reason. 
It is so easy to read one’s own ideas into the mind of another and 
make him a present of our own character. When a man talks evil of his 
neighbour and attributes low unworthy motives, he is, in nine cases 
out of ten, merely betraying his own character and writing out his own 
condemnation for the world to read. When a party has been guided 
by principles of intolerance all through its existence, it very naturally 
concludes that others will follow the example when circumstances 
permit. And then conscience counts for something. The memory of 
powers sbused makes the future outlook gloomy: the consciousness 
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that no tolerance has ever been shown an opponent makes the expecta- 
tion of tolerance from that opponent slight, unless he be credited—as 
apparently Catholics are not—with at least a faint appreciation of 
elementary Christian principles. 

“< “ < 

Our views on the Orange Order may be regarded as prejudiced. So 
may the views of the Bishop of Auckland, expressed in the tract he has 
published on the subject. Perhaps the opinions of the English Times 
and of the Edinburgh Review may carry more weight. 

od * < 

This is how the Times of June 9, 1813, viewed the introduction of 
the Orange Order into England: 

‘““ We have lately remarked, not without the detestation which they 
merit, some abortive attempts to introduce into this country a system 
which, in the Sister Kingdom, has so fatally tended to convert party 
animosities inte lawless violence and vindictive ferocity. A system so 
alien to the quiet and rational habits of Englishmen, we thought, would 
have speedily sunk into that contempt which must be the natural 
portion of its abettors. It was, therefore, with extreme astonishment, 
that we yesterday saw a journal, which has a character to lose, admit 
into its columns (certainly not from the pen of its respectable con- 
ductor) an open and unblushing recommendation of the institution of 
Orange Lodges in England, in avowed imitation of those happy inven- 
tions which, under the same title, have helped to drench Ireland with 
blood. The natural, and perhaps the intended consequence of setting 
on foot those associations would be to produce counter-associations still 
more violent: and we should presently find banditti of all sorts, high 
and low, organized into conflicting parties of White Boys, Peep-of-Day 
Bovs, Defenders, ete., etc., until despotism itself became a relief from 
the horrors of club-government.’’ The Times of 1913 does not explicitly 
approve of its own utterances of a century ago, but the mere fact that it 
quoted these statements on June 9 of last year is not without its lesson. 
And certainly Orangemen have not changed enough in the meantime 
to merit any modification of the censure. 

oe & & 

They had not changed in 1836 when the Edinburgh Review put them 
in the pillory. For the quotation we are indebted to The Month (Nov., 
1913), which has a few comments of its own that describe the whole 
situation perfectly. 

“It may be objected (said the Edinburgh) that many of its pro- 
ceedings are so silly that they can scarcely be dangerous. But this 
is a mistake. The Orangemen, and more especially the Irish Orange- 
men, have had a firm and fierce faith in the truth and righteousness 
and utility of their pernicious institution. | Founded on principles of 
exclusiveness and insolence, they have believed themselves to be meek 
and charitable; existing as a privileged minority amongst a conquered 
and oppressed population, they have considered themselves the injured 
and offended: combining against, or acting beyond, the law, they 
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have thought themselves the most loyal of subjects: and reprobating 
bigotry, they have been at best but the bigoted persecutors of imputed 
bigotry. There are many too who have entered and used the associa- 
tion as a stepping-stone to power and connection, or who have seen 
in it an engine well fitted for securing that ascendancy in Church and 
State which has been «a fruitful source of ascendancy in patronage and 


pelf, to them and their party.’" The writer was no prophet: he was 
only describing the present and the past. But so little have things 


changed that his statement, if we did not know the date, might be 
taken as a faithful description of the hysterical antics of the past three 
years. 


*. 2. 2°, 
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Even the comparatively mild Presbyterian Church has suffered from 


the microbe. Its manifesto of August last is too fresh in the public 
mind to need recalling. But there are a few gems in the production 


that it would be a pity not to let the world gaze on as often as it can. 
We give one as u specimen: 

“It will be for ever impossible [so the document begins] to fight 
Home Rule successfully as long as it is contended or admitted that 
the Romanists and other open enemies of the true religion ought to 
have political power. We regard the so-called Catholic Emancipation 
Act as the first plague spot of the Home Rule evil. From the time of 
the passing of the Act, which gave the Romanists the franchise, dates 
the beginning of their power to threaten the liberties of the Protestants 
of Ireland. ™ 


2. °, 2, 
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Nice, mild-mannered language this from the men who, a month or 
two later, appealed for help to the Free Churches of England and 
Wales on the strength of the principle that ‘‘ We ask no favour, We 
have no ascendancy—we never had—and we seek none.’” No favour 
or ascendancy—no, of course not, if only the ‘* Romanists’’ had no 
*‘ political power." For outsiders there may be a touch of humour in 
the situation. Some see humour in everything. They would see it 
even in the sight of a thief preaching on the rights of property, or of 
a murderer dwelling pathetically on the sanctity of human life, and 
appealing to the public for protection. But the grain of humour would 
be lost in the bushel of hypocrisy and insolence. And no sane man 
could view the spectacle with any other feelings than detestation and 
disgust. 

ee fo > 

Our congratulations are due, and are very heartily accorded, to The 
Month on the celebration this year of its golden jubilee. It has done 
a half century of very useful and noble work, winning for itself a pro- 
minent place in the first rank of Catholic magazines, and we have every 
confidence that the next half century will only see its work improved 
and its influence widened. The editor in the January issue gives an 
interesting account of the history of the magazine since its foundation 
in 1864. Originally owned and edited by Miss Frances Taylor, who 
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had been one of Florence Nightingale’s nurses in the Crimea, it passed 
in the year 1865 into the hands of the English Jesuits. Cardinal New- 
man took a great interest in the enterprise from the beginning. His 
ideal regarding it—which, the editor very justly claims, has been amply 
realized—wuas that it should be ‘‘a magazine which, without effort or 
pretence, in a natural way should take part in all the questions of 
the day, not hiding that it was Catholic to the backbone, but showing 
a real good will towards the institutions of the country, so far forth as 
they did not oppose Catholic truths and interests.’’ The Jubilee year 
is being marked by two changes which will give the periodical an added 
interest: poetry is again admitted into its pages, and there is a list 
of references to apologetic material appearing in other contemporary 
publications. The three issues that have appeared this year furnish 
the best possible proof of the editor’s statement that ‘‘ journalistic old 
age has no necessary connexion with decrepitude.’’ 

% % oe 

The problems that confront a Catholic magazine of our days, and in- 
deed religion itself, are summed up in the opening article. The passage 
will bear quotation: “‘ Men’s minds in the later Victorian era were 
largely occupied with the conflict of Science, or what claimed to be 
Science, and Religion, with the unending vagaries of Anglicanism made 
especially active by the leaven of the Oxford movement, with violent 
political changes on the Continent, in Rome and Paris and Berlin, with 
the gradual awakening of democracy in Great Britain and the first 
fruits of the Second Spring in the Catholic Church in this land. Nowa- 
days we are confronted not with revolutions abroad, but with the 
breaking-up of domestic institutions: the State-supported Establish- 
ment seems like to crumble even before it loses State support: Science 
no doubt has lost much of anti-religious tendency, and the barren philo- 
sophy of Huxley, Spencer and the other leading agnostics is cultivated 
only by a little clique of rationalists. But the modern cult of pleasure 
is more fatal to religion than infidel sophistries: modern literature can 
boast no great names, and in default of high examples is losing its 
sense of moral values; democracy is now thoroughly awake and seeking 
its place in the sun, yet it has few to guide and instruct it aright; the 
social question will henceforth be the absorbing interest of polities.”’ 

Og fe oe 

An article in the French magazine Revue has called forth a vigorous 
protest from ‘‘ F.B.V.”’ in the pages of America. The writer of the 
article, M. Brival-Gaillard, in an endeavour to show that the separation 
law is not unjust, gave statistics, based on private investigation, tending 
to show that the number of practical Catholics in Paris was very small. 
Attendance at Sunday Mass was taken as the test: and his conclusion 
was that not more than 118,000 attend the Parisian parish churches, or, 
in other words, not more than one in every twenty-three of the popula- 
tion. ‘‘ F.B.V.’’ draws attention to important mistakes committed in 
compiling the so-called ‘* statistics.’ All the auxiliary churches have 
been neglected: so have the monastery churches, in some of which as 
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many as 1,000 Catholics fulfil their Sunday obligation: so, too, all the 
chapels attached to colleges, homes for the aged, hospitals and similar 
institutions. To estimate the importance of the latter it is only neces- 
sary to state that the Catholic Colleges for boys alone have an enrol- 
ment of about 6,000. Other considerations are also suggested. Many 
Parisians go to the country for Sunday and hear Mass there: many are 
excused by reason of their occupation: and there are many Protestants 
among the population. But the fallacies are not confined to omissions. 
** F.B.V.”’ gives a list of churches for which the returns are palpably 
incorrect, the inaccuracy in one case going so far that the total number 
given is less than the number actually present at one of the thirteen 
Masses. Since the passing of the Separation Law 15 new parishes and 
24 auxiliary chapels have been erected in Paris. A partial return of 
Easter Communions gives no less a number than 314,000. Even if 
it be admitted, therefore, ‘‘ F.B.V.’’ concludes, that religion in Paris 
might be more flourishing, the sweeping generalisations of men like 
Brival- Gaillard are utterly fallacious. 
Og & & 

In a January issue of the same periodical we find from a Madrid corre- 
spondent a very discouraging description of the present political position in 
Spani The late President of the Council, Count de Romanones, who in the 
summer of 1912 arraigned the Liberal Party for its anti-clerical tenden- 
cies, has now—with a view, the writer thinks, to outbid Alvarez, the 
leader of the Reform Party—proclaimed a policy more anti-clerical than 
that of Canalejas, including among other things the secularization of 
cemeteries and the laicization of the public schools. In face of the 
Liberal policy the Catholic Party is divided. ‘‘ They are standing idle 
with arms folded and apparently indifferent to every new turn of the 
wheel. . . . They are making no attempt to organize. ‘ 
They are fast losing ground in the political struggle : “each new election 
finds them weaker than the last. T hey are content with mere formal 
protest against established custom. . . . . To tear down, 
to destroy, to deny—that is the sum-total of their efficiency.’’ Some 
are Integrists, some are Jaimists, others followers of Dato or Maura, 
others again looking for help to the centres of Social Defence. The 
writer deprecates all this dissension on points of very secondary im- 
portance, and recommends all Catholics to support Maura in his opposi- 
tion to the Liberal and Republican parties. He is pessimistic about 
the results, if his advice is not complied with: ‘‘ Catholics, removed 
from all opportunity for official action, knowing no unity of strength 
or purpose or organization or discipline, wasting their forces in petty 
strife among themselves can have no hope that in the coming Cortes 
they shall hold a representation corresponding to their numbers and to 
their abilities.’’ 


ae % & 
The introduction of sex hygiene as an ordinary subject in the public 
school curriculum is in certain parts of America an accomplished fact. 


There are some indications of a similar tendency nearer home. It is 
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useful, in these matters, to have information based on first-hand 
experience. Dr. Maxwell, City Superintendent of the public schools 
of New York, in an address to the Teachers’ Convention at Syracuse, 
condemned the policy for three main reasons: ‘‘ The first is that our 
teachers are not prepared, and in too many cases are not the most 
suitable persons to teach the subject. The second is that to bring 
the adolescent mind face to face with sexual matters engenders the 
habit of dwelling upon the sexual passion, and that way lies spiritual 
havoc and physical ruin. A premature interest in the sexual passion 
debases the mind and unsettles the will. The third is that parents 
have no right to ask the teacher to do the work that is peculiarly theirs.”’ 
The Catholie moralist will have no difficulty in supplementing the list. 


°. 2, o. 
bd ~° “9 


The publication of the Bishop of Zanzibar’s open letter to the Bishop 
of St. Alban’s has excited a controversy in Anglican circles that proves, 
if proof be needed, how many contradictory religious systems find a 
shelter under the Establishment, and how powerless the Anglican Church 
is to know her own mind or express it. In a way it testifies to the 
progress of the High Church party: they are no longer content with 
toleration from their fellow-Anglicans, they threaten secession from the 
Church unless their views are adopted by all parties. But at the same 
time the strength of the Low Church section is shown to be greater 
than either its friends or its enemies expected; and in the mind of an 
impartial outsider there can be little doubt that its principles are more 
in accordance with the mind of the Church as a whole—if she can be said 
to have a mind at all. The Kikuyu controversy has taken such a pro- 
minent place that the public generally may be inclined to think that 
the proceedings of the famous conference furnished the Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar’s only grievance. It may be well, therefore, to recall the fact 
that his protest against the action of his Church was based on three 
separate developments of Anglican policy—the tacit approval of the 
Kikuyu conference being one. 


o, 2, 2 
BO ~° ~~ 


His first complaint was concerned with the Bishops’ toleration of 
a series of theological essays, published under the title Foundations, by 
seven Anglican clergymen holding high positions in the Church. His 
summary of the doctrine put forward is certainly startling enough to 
justify its thorough condemnation by anyone who has even a faint belief 
in the fundamental dogmas of the Christian faith. Here it is: — 

‘““The book, broadly speaking, permits priests to believe and teach, 
among other things equally heretical, 

‘‘ (a) that the Old Testament is the record of the religious experiences 
of holy men who lived roughly from 800 B.c. onwards, some of whom 
wrote the so-called historical books in order to show how, in their view, 
God acted in cireumstances that quite possibly, and in many cases pro- 
bably, never existed ; 
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“(b) that the Christ's historic life opens with His baptism, at 
which He suddenly realized a vocation to be the last of the Jewish 
prophets ; 

““(e) that Christ did not come into the world to die for us, but, 
having come, He died because of the circumstances of the case ; 

“ (d) that Christ was mistaken in what He taught about His Second 
Advent, thinking that the world would not outlast St. John; 

**(e) that therefore He did not found a Church, nor ordain Sacra- 
ments ; 

“(f) that His Body has gone to corruption ; 

“(q) that there is no authority in the Church beyond the corporate 
witness of the Saints, many of whom are now unknown, to the spiritual 
and moral value of the Christian religion.” 

No wonder that the Bishop of Zanzibar asks: ‘* If Episcopacy, Sacra- 
ments, the Bible, the Lord Christ Himself are on the official list of 
open questions, what is there left in the deposit that we are here to 
hand on to Africans?’ And that he says the Anglican Church, 
** puffed up with a sense of what she calls her broad-mindedness, stands 
to-day at the judgment-bar innocent alike of narrow-mindedness and 
broad-mindedness, but proven guilty of double-mindedness.”’ 

% % % 

His second complaint was based on the Kikuyu conference, but 
there was a third. The Bishop of St. Alban’s, though he did require 
Mr. Streeter, the editor of Foundations, to ‘‘ surrender privately the 
responsible office of selecting the candidates for the Catholic ministry,’’ 
took no public action against him: his denuntiatory zeal was all reserved 
for Dr. Langford James for publicly invoking Our Lady and two of the 
saints. The Bishop of Zanzibar is astounded. ‘‘ The one robs us of 
Christ and Church and Bible, while the other ventures to speak here 
and now with those in whose company he hopes to spend eternity.’ 
And he continues: ‘‘ It is quite intolerable, my Lord, that you in Eng- 
land should send us out to the labour and suftering of isolated mis- 
sionary work, expecting us to conquer Islam and heathenism, and in 
their place to create a living Catholic Church: whilst you yourselves are 
at no evident pains to defend the traditions of the Catholic Church from 
erroneous speculations and interpretations, but rather set yourselves to 
attack and abolish practices of piety which have the sanction of the 
whole of Catholic Christendom.’’ 


Og % Se 
With the Bishop of Zanzibar we have the deepest sympathy. His 
Catholic principles make his whole position unbearable. But we fear 


the logic of facts is against him. The Anglican Church is not Catholic : 
as « Church her policy is purely negative: her treatment of Mr. 
Streeter and Dr. James is only one more proof that she is fully alive 
and active when a distinctively Catholic doctrine is to be denounced, 
but that, when there is question of declaring her positive attitude, she 
has no message for the Bishop of Zanzibar or for anyone else. He is 
leoking for guidance: he will look in vain Personally coneerned in 
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the present crisis he very naturally thinks it the most serious that has 
ever confronted the Church. In that he is mistaken. Foundations 
had its counterpart in the Essays and Reviews of 1860: the Kikuyu 
conference its parallel in the Gorham judgment, the Jerusalem bishopric 
and a host of similar incidents. They all caused a little excitement for 
a time, but were soon forgotten. The Church stumbled along as before, 
with a little less dogma perhaps, but with no great change in her every- 


day life. And as it was in the past it will be in the future. 
% Og 


We are glad to notice that the Robert Appleton Company, which 
published the Catholic Encyclopedia, is to continue its labours in other 
directions. Only the name has been changed. It was chosen originally 
because two members of the Appleton family, who had formerly been 
partners in the D. Appleton Company, offered their services, one as 
manager, the other as superintendent of the works. Confusion arose 
through the similarity in title, and the publishers of the Encyclopedia 
are to be known in_ future as the Encyclopedia Press. 
There is no change in any other respect. The directors, officers, 
Board of editors, the administration and policy of the company remain 
the same. Dr, Condé B. Pallen is president: Arthur Kennedy, vice- 
president and treasurer: Walter Magee, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary. The success which has attended their work up to the present 
is the best earnest of their future prosperity. All who learned to appre- 
ciate their ability in connexion with the Encyclopedia will be happy 
to know that their services to the Catholic world have only begun. 
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Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Inisn EccuesiasticaAL Recorp. January, 1914.—Dr. J. MacCaffrey, 
‘The Catholic Church in 1913.’ Rev. E. J. Cullen, C.M., ‘ Problems of 
Preaching.’ Dr. J. Kinane, ‘ Doubtful Baptism and Disparity of Worship.’ 
[A doubtful baptism is presumed valid so far as the validity of subsequent 
marriage is concerned, and the marriage so contracted is valid independently 
of the validity of the baptism.) P. MeBrien, ‘The Queen of Literature—a 
Duologue.’ [The Church’s influence on literature and art.] Rev. E. Masterson, 
S.J., ‘ Recidivi.’ [A defence of Ballerini’s principles.’}] February, 1914.— 
Rev. W. A. Sutton, S.J., ‘ A Short Study on a Great Subject.’ [The Church’s 
work and Froude’s appreciation of it.] Rev. T. Gogarty, ‘ Are our Bishops 
Intruders in their Sees?’ [An examination of Dr. Lawlor’s pamphlet.] 
P. McBrien, ‘ The Queen of Literature—II.’ Rev. D. Barry, ‘ The Absolution 
of Penitents in the Occasion of Sin.’ March, 1914.—Rev. T. Gogarty, ‘ Are 
our Bishops Intruders in their Sees?’ Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J., ‘The Law of 
Self-preservation.’ Notes and Queries. [Moral Theology, Dr. M. J. O'Donnell ; 
Canon Law, Dr. J. Kinane; Liturgy, Rev. T. O’Doherty,] Correspondence. 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


THE Month, January, 1914.—Rev. H. Irwin, ‘The Church and the 
Money-lender—III.’ [The Church’s attitude supported by the best 
economic opinion and most enlightened civil legislation.] H. Belloc, ‘ The 
Minimum Wage and the Servile State.’ [The general establishment of the one 
a “‘ very definite approach ”’ towards the other.] Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ Reunion 
at Kikuyu.’ [A full statement of the case.] Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘The 
Centenary of the Restoration of the Society of Jesus.’ [|The present year.] 
Enid Dinnis, ‘ Three Wise Men.’ [Story of a conversion.] February, 1914.— 
Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ What does the Anglican Church Stand for?’ [She has 
“no voice, no message.”] Dorothea Gerard, ‘The Worm of Conscience.’ 
[Story of a confessional] secret.] March, 1914.—Dr. J. G. Vance, ‘ Professor 
Bury and Lord Acton.’ [Their views on freedom.] T. P. Armstrong, 
‘Catholicism in Norway.’ [Improvement in its condition.] §S. F. D. Fox, 
“High Churchism”’ ». Ritualism’’. Violet O’Connor, ‘ Mary’s Meadow 
Papers.’ [A lesson in child education.] Rev. H. Thurston, ‘Notes on 
Familiar Prayers.’ [The Our Father.] Critical and Historical Notes. 


Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books received. 


| Tse CatrHoric Universtry BULLETIN. December, 1913.—P. J. Lennon, 
“The Jacobite Poets of Ireland.’ John O’Grady, * Feudalism in Ireland.’ 
William Turner, *‘ The Philosophy of Cicero.’ F. Moynihan, * The Classicism 
of Walter Savage Landor.’ Book Reviews. Miscellaneous. University 
Chronicle. January, 1914.—Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., ‘The Seventh 
Centenary of Roger Bacon.’ William J. Kerby, ‘Some Limitations of Belief.’ 
John E. Graham, ‘ Scott’s Catholic Tendencies.’ Frank O’Hara, ‘ The Con- 
gested Districts in Ireland.’ Book Reviews. Miscellaneous. University 
Chronicle. February, 1914.—C. A. Dubray, ‘ Intellectualism in Practical 
Life.’ Lucian Johnston, ‘ Luther in the Light of Facts.’ John O’Grady, 
* Peasant Proprietorship in Ireland.’ P. B. Vogh, O.F.M., ‘ From John Stuart 
Mill to William James.’ Book Reviews. University Chronicle. 
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THe Hisspert JournaL. January, 1914.—F. C. S. Schiller, ‘ Eugenics 
and Politics. J. B. Baillie, ‘ Self-sacrifice. Miss E. Macadam, ‘The 
Universities and the Training of the Social Worker.’ Miss M. D. Petre, ‘ The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Authority in Religion.’ R. L. Orr, K.C., 
‘ The Scottish Church Question.’ Prof. W. A. Curtis, ‘The Value of Confes- 
sions of Faith.’ Rev. Hubert Handley, ‘Ought there to be a Broad Church 
Disruption?’ Rev. A. W. F. Blunt, ‘ The Failure of the Church of England.’ 
J. Arthur Hill, ‘Changing Religion.’ [Science has a new earth to its credit, 
and it is now building up a new heaven, i.e., a new religion !] Henry C. 
Corrance, ‘ Bergson’s Philosophy and the Idea of God.’ C. W. Cobb, 
‘Certainty in Mathematics and in Theology.’ Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A.,‘ The 
Johannine Apocalypse.’ Discussions. Surveys. Reviews. 


Tue EccresiasticaAL REview. January, 1914.—Fra Arminio, ‘ Friar 
Bacon and the coming Centenary at Oxford.’ [A committee has been 
appointed to examine the MS. sources referring to him.) Right Rev. A. 
McDonald, ‘ When does the Soul enter the Body ?’ [A further defence of the 
Aristotelic view.] Rev. J. A. Dewe, ‘The “ Tractatus de jure” and the 
Stock Exchange.’ [An examination of some of the common practices : need 
of a ‘thoroughly modern treatise’ on the subject.’] February, 1914.— 
Rev. R. Butin, ‘ Hebrew in Our Seminaries.’ [Need of specialists : suggestions 
towards satisfying it.] Rev. A. B. C. Dunne, ‘The Pastor and the Other 
Sheep.’ [Means and methods of reaching non-Catholics.| Dr. A. O'Malley, 
‘When does the Intellectual Soul enter the Body?’ [A reply to Dr. 
McDonald.| Rev. W. H. Agnew, ‘Church Legislatioa on Usury.’ [Her 
‘divine rulings the noble fruit of consistency.’] Analecta. Studies and 
Conferences. Ecclesiastical literary table. Criticisms and Notes. Books 
received. 


THE CatrHoutic Worxtp. February, 1914.—Dr. E, T. Shanahan, ‘ The 
Unconsidered Remainder.’ [Instances of oversights in philosophic systems. | 
H. Belloc, ‘ The Church and French Democracy.’ [Fourth paper of the series. ] 
Abbot Gasquet, ‘ The Ecclesia Anglicana.’ [No voice to declare which of two 
opposite doctrines is true, and no authority to speak in the name of Christ.} 
Rev. B. L. Conway, ‘ The Edict of Pope Callistus.’ [Mainly a review of the 
Abbé d’ Alés’ book.] Sir B. C. A. Windle, ‘ The Earliest Men.’ [No definite 
figure of years can be fixed for the period of man upon the earth.| Rev. I. 
Quirico, ‘ Catholics and the Italian Elections.’ [The conditions imposed by 
the Catholic Electoral Union.] New books. Foreign periodicals. 


RevvuE Tuomiste, Janvier-Février, 1914.—R. P. Raymond, ‘ Les dons 
du Saint-Esprit en général.’ [Their reality.) R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
‘ La Surnaturalité de la foi.’ R.P. Dom Festugiére, ‘ La liturgie Catholique.” 
R. P. Claverie, ‘ Le fondement de la Morale.’ [A combination and co-ordina- 
tion of the various basic principles suggested by theologians.] R. P. Hugon, 
‘Hors de I’Eglise, point de Salut.’ [Embodies the views defended by the 
author in his book of that title.] Chroniques. Textes et Documents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. January, 1914. C. W. Gilkey 
‘The Function of the Church in Modern Society.’ D, D. Luckenbill, ‘ The 
Hittites.’ E. D. Burton, ‘ Spirit, Soul and Flesh.’ [In the Old Testament.] 
R. H. Strachan, ‘ The Idea of Pre-existence in the Fourth Gospel.’ Critical 
Notes. Recent theological literature. Periodical literature. Books received. 
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La Crencia Tomista. Noviembre-Diciembre.—-Del Prado, * El problema 
ontolégico.” Lopez-Pelaez, * Valor de la prensa periédica.’ Alonso Getino, 
‘De Vitoria 4 Godoy. La edad de oro de San Esteban de Salamanca. 
Trapiello, Apreciaciones sobre la doctrina molinista. Boletines, Crénica. 
Cientifico-Sociales. Revista de Revistas. Bibliografia. Enero-Febrero.— 
Colunga, ‘Crisis de la critica del Pentateuco. Gafo, ‘Las Cortes y la 
Constitucién de Cadiz.’ Marin-Sola, ‘La homogeneidad de la doctrina- 
catélica. Menéndez-Reigada, ‘Un Novelista de hogajio.’ 


Boletines. 
Cronicas Cientifico-Sociales. Revista de Revistas. Bibliografia. 


Revue Benepicrine., Janvier.—-Morin, ‘Qui est I Ambrosiaster ? 
Solution Nouvelle. D. P. Blanchard, “Un monument primitif de la Régle 
cistercienne. D. U. Berliére, ‘ Les evéques auxiliaires de Liége.’ 


Notes et 
Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


THe Prixceron THEOLOGICAL Review. October.—Geerhardus Vos, ‘ The 
Range of the Logos-Name in the Fourth Gospel.’ John R. Mackay, ‘ Con- 
science and the Atonement.’ J. Oscar Boyd, ‘ The Source of Israel's Eschato- 
logy. January.—William Brenton Greene, ‘The Bible as the Text-book in 
Sociology.’ W. H. Griffith Thomas, *An Evangelical View of Cardinal 
Newman. Louis F. Benson, ‘The Hymnody of the Evangelical Revival.’ 
Review of recent literature. 


REVUE DES QUESTIONS Historiques, L. Cristiani, ‘ Luther an convent 
(1505-1517).’ Albert Mathiez, ‘L’ histoire secréte du Comité de Salut public.’ 
Francois Rousseau, ‘Charlotte-Joaquine de Bourbon, reine de Portugal 
(1775-1830). Mélanges, Comptes Rendus. Critiques. 


Bulletin historique. 
Revue des périodiques. Bulletin bibliographique. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. January.—Joseph Mansion, * Les origines du 
Christianisme chez les Gots.’ Charles Van de Vorst, ‘ La Petite Catéchéase de 
S. Théodore Studite.’ Paul Peeters, * L’autobiographie de 8. Antoine le néo- 
martyr.’ Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Tue JouRNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupriEs, January, 1914.—C. H. Turner, 
‘Canons attributed to the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, together with 
the names of the Bishops, from two Patmos MSS.’ Martin Rule, ‘ The 
Queen of Sweden’s Gelasian Sacramentary, IL.’ Rev. C. L. Feltoe, D.D., 
*'The Saints Commemorated in the Roman Canon.’ M. R. James, Litt. D., 
‘The Apocrypha! Ezekiel.” Rev. G. H. Whitaker, * Chrysostom on 1 Cor. L., 
13. N. Herz, ‘The Exaggeration of Errors in the Massoretic.? Reviews, 
Chronicle. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. January, 1914. 

W.E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘ The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula.’ Sir C. M. 
Watson, ‘The Desert of the Wanderings.’ Sir John Gray Hill, ‘ The Dead 
Sea.’ J. D. Grace, ‘The Damascus Gate, Jerusalem.’ Arehdeacon Dowling 
(Haifa),* The Episcopal Succession in Jerusalem from c. A.D. 30.’ [Concluded 
from Q. 8., 1913,"p. 177.) Rev. W. F. Birch, ‘ The Site of Gibeah.’ Joseph 
Offord, ‘A New Inscription concerning the Jews in Egypt.* [In Greek, 
and evidencing the existence in Ptolemaic times of a Jewish colony at 
Xenephyris, in Libya.| Joseph Offord, * Jewish Notes.’ 
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Tue Irish CouRCH QUARTERLY. January, 1914.—Rev. G. F. Hamilton. 
‘The Unpreparedness of the Disciples for the Tidings of the Resurrection.’ 
[Maintains it against the view put forward by the Rev. R. T. Byrne.| Rev. H. 
Todd, ‘ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.’ [Review of the volume edited under 
that name by Dr. Charles of Oxford.] Notices of Books. Magazines. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY. January, 1914.—Dr. Joseph Reider, ‘ Prole- 
gomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to Aquila.’ Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, ‘The so-called Leprosy Laws.’ Prof. Israel Friedlaenderl 
‘The Rupture between Alexander Jannai and the Pharisees.’ Critica 
Notices. 


REVUE DES SCIENCE PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Janvier, 1914.— 
M. De Munnynck, O.P., * Introduction générale 4 l'étude psychologique des 
phénoménes religieux.’ M. S. Gillet, 0.P., ‘ Les harmonies de la Transsub- 
stantiation : le sacrement de I’ Eucharistie.’ M. Jacquin, 0.P., ‘ Le De Corpore 
et sanguine Domini de Pascase Radbert.’ M. D. Roland-Gosselin, O.P., 
‘Ce que saint Thomas pense de la sensation immediate et de son organe.’ 
Bulletins. Chronique. 


Tue Exposirory Times. March, 1914.—Notes of Recent Exposition. 
Louis H. Gray, ‘The Wise Men from the East.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ The 
Greeks in Cyprus.’ Rev. William Cruickshank, ‘ Exploration in Palestine.’ 
Rev. J. P. Alexander, ‘The Character of Timothy.’ Contributions and 
Comments. 


BisLiscHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Zwolfter Jahrgang. Erstes Heft.—Prof. J. 
Gottsberger, ‘Eine katholische hebriiische Bibel?’ H. Wiesmann, ’ Das 
Buch der Spriiche, Kap. 5. Aus Dem Nachlass J. K. Kenners.’ Van Sante, 
‘Le psaume 110 (Vulg. 109) Dixit Dominus.”’ J. P. van Kasteren, S.J., 
‘Der Lanzenstich bei Mt. 27,49.’ Bibliographische Notizen. Mitteilungen 
und Nachrichten. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Tacopus Canonicus DuxNeE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprint Potest, 
GG ULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen, Hibe rie Primas. 


Dublini, die 24° Martii, 1914. 
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Che Present Chaos in the Church of 
England. 


Since our last issue events have been marching rapidly 
within the comprehensive fold of the Church of England. 
The interval has been marked by the publication of Bisho 
Gore’s Open Letter to his clergy of the Diocese of Oxford; 
this has been followed by an expression of their opinion, on 
some of the chief matters that have given rise to the crisis, 
by the majority of the Bishops of the province of Canter- 
bury; and this again, within the past few weeks, by Dr. 
Sanday’s reply to the Bishop of Oxford’s Open Letter. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that in June, 
1913, there was held at Kikuyu, in British East Africa, a 
Conference attended by missioners of various shades of 
Protestant religious opinion, including Broad and Low 
representatives of the Church of England, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and members of the Society of Friends. Two 
Anglican Bishops, those of Mombasa and Uganda, were 
present, but the Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar held severely 
aloof. Not only this, but after the Conference he took 
occasion to publish an open letter calling upon the Anglican 
Church through the Archbishop of Canterbury to speak 
out her mind clearly on certain questions of faith and 
practice. One of these regarded the heretical views about 
episcopacy set forth at the Kikuyu Conference, and evidently 
accepted by the Bishop of Mombasa, who on the last night 
of the Conference in a Presbyterian Church conducted a 
service, at which, with the exception of the Friends, the 
delegates of the various creeds, who recognised neither a 
hierarchy nor Sacraments, and had not received Confirma- 
tion, partook of the Lord’s Supper. Another had reference 
to certain heretical views on Our Lord’s Divinity, set forth 
by some Anglican clergymen in a recent work entitled 
“ Foundations”; and a third arose out of the action of the 
Bishop of St. Alban’s, who inhibited an Anglican clergy- 
man for having presumed to invoke “Our Lady and two 


other saints,” and threatened to refuse jurisdiction within 
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his Diocese to any minister who dared to practise such 
invocations. 

The Bishop of Zanzibar directed attention to these very 
serious matters, and complained with excusable warmth 
to his brethren at home that “it is quite intolerable that 
you should send usout . . . tocreate a living Catholic 
Church in missionary fields, while you yourselves are at no 
evident pains to defend the traditions of the Catholic 
Church trom erroneous speculations and interpretations.” 

The questions thus raised reached a more acute stage, 
when at Easter of the present year the Bishop of Oxford 
published the Open Letter to his clergy already referred 
to." In this letter, Dr. Gore, considering that the great 
danger threatening the Church of England arises from a 
want of agreement as to fundamental principles, insists 
that Anglicans of all shades of opinion should think out 
seriously and clearly what their Church has stood for 
amongst the religious communities of Europe since the 
Reformation; that they should come to some agreement as 
to the necessary minimum of doctrine to’be accepted by 
—_ Anglican clergyman ; and that they should then insist 
at all costs upon acceptance by the clergy of this minimum. 
He speaks only of the obligations of the clergy, confessing 
that “our Church, between Confirmation and the bed of 
death, makes no specific inquiry into the faith of its lay 
members.” <A strange distinction surely, when we bear in 
mind that Scripture offers no shadow of warrant for it, but 
always sets all men on exactly the same plane in the matter 
of their obligation to believe. However, it is of the 
Anglican clergy only that the Bishop speaks, and he pro- 
ceeds to consider what they are bound to accept. 

The Church of England, he tells us, has always been 
partly Catholic and partly Protestant : Catholic, inasmuch 
as “it has stood to maintain the ancient fundamental faith 
of the Catholic Church, as expressed in Creeds and con- 
ciliar decisions of the undivided Church, and the ancient 
structure of the Church, as depending upon the succession 


* The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in Faith and Organisation. An 
open letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford. By Charles Gore, 
D.D., Bishop of Oxford. : 
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of Bishops, and the requirement of episcopal ordination 
for the ministry, and the ministration of the ancient 
sacraments and rites of the Church by the methods and on 
the principles which it believed to be primitive ”; Protes- 
tant, inasmuch as “it has associated itself with the Protes- 
tants in what it believed to be their legitimate protest and 
appeal—their protest against the exaggerated claim of 
the medieval papacy and the medizval accumulation of 
dogma, and their appeal to the primitive Church, and 


especially to Scripture, as the sole final testing-ground of 


dogmatic requirement.”’ He urges that this final appeal to 
Scripture, so persistently insisted upon in Anglican for- 
mulas, is the one safeguard of liberty against the constant 
tendency to exaggerate ecclesiastical authority and to 
accumulate dogma. 

In this intermediate position between Roman Catholicism 
on the one hand and continental Protestantism on the other, 
the Anglican Church, he says, has always gloried in its 
comprehensiveness and allowed the utmost freedom of 
opinion—we think that in justice he ought to have added : 
provided that opinion did not savour of or tend towards 
Rome. iBut comprehensiveness has its limits, and the 
Bishop of Oxford recognises that a comprehensive body, 
to remain a body at all, must be bound together strongly at 
its basis by principles held in common; otherwise, he readily 
admits, it is not a body at all, but a mere consensus of 
jarring atoms, held together by some external bond—such 
as, I suppose, would be a common opposition to Rome. “ It 
is these common principles,” he continues, “ which are now 
imperilled amongst us in three directions—first, by the 
recent tendency of the critical movement, which has re- 
sulted in what, I think, is an inordinate claim for license 
of opinion among our clergy, threatening most fundament- 
ally our basis of faith; secondly, by the Evangelical move- 
ment, especially strong in the mission-field, towards fellow- 
ship among Protestants, which has had its outcome in 
proposals which seem to threaten our Catholic basis in 
organization; and, lastly, by the tendency of the extremer 
members of the ‘Catholic’ movement, which in its turn 
seems to ignore the appeal to antiquity and Scripture, as 


9 Ibid., p. 4. 
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restricting the dogmatic authority of the Church, and to 
leave us without any reasonable basis for resistance to the 
claims of the Roman Church. These three movements 
appear to be facing straight away from one another with 
a markedly disruptive tendency; and the great body of the 
Church has meanwhile been strangely blind or indifferent 
to what has been going on.” 

The Bishop then takes up in succession these three move- 
ments, and endeavours to prove that they are in evident 
conflict with the specific requirements of the Anglican 
Church, as expressed especially in the Creeds which the 
clergy are under constant obligation to recite. He begins 
with the Broad Church movement, due to an “ advanced’ 
school of biblical critics, who on grounds which he rightly 
describes as rather philosophical than strictly critical have 
reached the conclusion that certain miracles—those which 
by contrast to the miracles of healing are called nature- 
miracles, such as the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Our 
Lord’s birth of a virgin or the resurrection of His dead 
hody from the grave—are for us of the present day in- 
credible. He rightly holds that such criticism is based on 
a mistaken view of natural law, and on something much 
less than a Christian belief in God, and urges with justice 
that not those who affirm such miracles in the light of the 
Gospel evidence, but those who reject them, do violence to 
the evidence. He then confronts these critical conclusions 
with the declarations of the Creeds which the clergy are 
bound frequently to recite, and in which it is clearly set 
forth that Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, and 
that on the third day He rose again from the dead; and he 
reasonably asks : “Is it consistent with the sincerity which 
ought to attach to public office, and especially to public office 
in the Christian Church, that a man should pledge himself 
to the consistent recitation of these Creeds, as an officer 
of the society which so strenuously holds them, if he per- 
sonally does not believe that these miraculous events 
occurred, if he believes that Our Lord was born as other 
men, or that His dead body did in fact ‘ see corruption.’ ”* 

Next the Bishop turns to the Low Church, or Evangelical 





* Thid., p. 3. 
*Thid., py. 13. 
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movement, which tends to regard all the variously organized 
religious bodies, episcopal and non-episcopal, as having an 
equal right to be regarded as true branches of the one 
Church of Christ, and which seeks, especially for the pur- 
pose of presenting a united front in the mission-field, to 
effect some sort of federation of all the Protestant bodies, 
such as was attempted in the Conference at Kikuyu. 
Against these Evangelicals, he lays down as, in his view, 
essential conditions if the Anglican communion is to hold 
together, first, the practical requirement of episcopal ordi- 
nation for the regular ministry; secondly, the requirement 
of an episcopally ordained priest to celebrate the eucharist ; 
and, thirdly the requirement of episcopal confirmation by 
the laying-on of hands, or at least of the readiness to receive 
it where it can be had, before admission to communion. 
Yet, while maintaining that all this ought to be rigidly 
insisted upon in practice, he admits that “the Church of 
England imposes no obligation to hold the dogma that only 
episcopal ordinations are valid, and only priestly consecra- 
tion of the eucharist, and that bishops are of the esse of 
the Church.”*; and he recognises that until about thirty 
years ago the rite of confirmation, which he now insists 
upon regarding as a sacramental means for the bestowal 
of the full gift of the Holy Spirit, was taken to be, more 
than anything else, a renewal of vows, about which there 
was nothing sacramental or necessary, though there might 
be something edifying. We fancy he has a very stiff task 
before him, if he attempts to have the acceptance of such 
conditions forced upon the Low Church party. Indeed his 
insistence on the sacramental character of confirmation, 
and on the necessity of having received confirmation before 
being admitted to communion, is an implicit condemnation 
of the proceedings at Kikuyu. What his Lordship’s 
minimum really amounts to in this case is, that the Low 
Church people should abandon their own position, and go 
over to the High Church party as represented by Dr. Gore. 

Turning to what he calls Romanizing in the Church of 
England, he points out that since 1865 Anglican clergy- 
men are no longer bound to sign the proposition that “no 
foreign, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within His 
Majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries”; that 
from the same date they are not bound to the same extent 
as previously to the opposition to certain Roman doctrines 
expressed in the Thirty-Nine Articles, inasmuch as they 
are now committed to no more than a general assent to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, as contained in Articles, 
Prayer Book, and Ordinal, and are not to be judged by 
single phrases of the Articles; and he even urges that the 
Articles, when rightly understood, do not exclude all belief 
in Purgatory or all invocation of saints. So far he is in 
favour of allowing a certain liberty in the Romeward 
direction. But he goes on at once to insist that the accept- 
ance by all Anglican clergymen of Scripture as the sole 
final Rule of Faith, and the obligation they all undertake 
that “in public prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, we will use the form in the said (Prayer) Book pre- 
scribed and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by 
lawful authority ” binds them all to abstain from teaching 
any peculiarly Roman doctrines, and from indulging in 
any Romanizing services or practices. 

Such, then, is the Bishop of Oxford’s remedy for the evils 
that press so heavily at this moment on the Church of Eng- 
land, such his idea of the minimum requirements that must 
he insisted upon for the clergy, if solemn obligations are 
not to be flouted, and if the Anglican communion is at all to 
hold together. The Broad Church party must accept the 
historical character of the events recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, including the nature-miracles; the Low Church party 
must recognise in practice, whatever they may hold in 
theory, the existence of a hierarchy in the Church, and of a 
sacramental system; and the High Church party must ab- 
stain from teaching as matters of faith those Roman 
doctrines that have no biblical warrant, and from holding 
Romanizing services unauthorised by the Prayer Book and 
unlicensed by the ordinary. 

It need hardly be said here that the Bishop of Oxford has 
no power to enforce these requirements. But, what is a 
far more serious matter for him and his Church, there is 
no power or authority anywhere in the Anglican body 
capable of enforcing them. Even if all the Bishops con- 
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curred, as we shall see they do not, in Dr. Gore’s views, and 
made a solemn and unanimous pronouncement to that effect, 
the Babel of voices within the bosom of the Establish- 
ment would still continue unabated. The Broad Church 
party, represented by scholars like Dr. Sanday, would 
remind the Bishops that science and criticism have pro- 
foundly modified the interpretation and meaning of the 
New Testament, and that the faith of the Church of Eng- 
land must be modified in proportion ; the Low Church party 
would remind them that the body of Bishops is not the 
Church of England, whose faith s ar have no right what- 
ever to seek to bind; and the h Church party would 
point in calm complaisance to x: world- wie Catholic 
Church, with which they fancy themselves to be in substan- 
tial agreement, and of which the Anglican Church forms at 
best, they would say, but two Provinces. The truth is, 
there is no person or power or tribunal of any kind, any- 
where in the Anglican Church, capable of bringing order 
or harmony out of the present frightful chaos, because there 
is no divinely appointed authority that binds the con- 
sciences of its members. For a Church claiming to be the 
true Church of Christ, the witness to men of God’s eternal 
truth necessary for salvation, the Church of England at the 
present moment is a spectacle for gods and men. Our 
Blessed Lord’s birth of a virgin, and the resurrection of 
His body from the dead, are boldly questioned and denied 
within her bosom, and she has no power, and no principles 
upon which to rely, to silence the deniers. If she appeals 
to Scripture, she is told, as we shall see, that Scripture, 
properly interpreted in the light of present and past ex- 
perience and of twentieth-century criticism, is not opposed 
to such denials, and the right of private judgment, which 
she has always boasted for herself, is thus used to repel her 
interference and flout her authority. If she appeals to the 
faith of the first centuries—an appeal which she has really 
not a shred of right to make, for she has torn herself away 
from that faith in somedoctrines of the greatest importance— 
she is told that Creeds composed in the early centuries cannot 
express with accuracy the faith of to-day, and must be 
appropriated through a critical medium, and in accordance 
with the more recent evolution in religious science. Thus 
she is powerless; and, however much we might wish it other- 
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wise for sake of even her imperfect witness to the Christian 
faith, we may be sure that neither the Bishop of Oxford, 
nor the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor the whole body of 
Bishops can ever make any authoritative pronouncement, 
such as could put an end to the present differences, funda- 
mental and vital though they are. This will become pretty 
evident, I think, from what follows. 43 
About a fortnight after the publication of Dr. Gore’s 
letter, in which a desire was expressed that the Bishops, as 
the official guardians of the Church, should solemnly and 
directly affirm that they could give no countenance to a 
man’s remaining in the Anglican ministry after he had 
ceased to believe the Creeds—not a very exacting affirma- 
tion, it must be admitted, to expect from the Bishops when 
there is question of heresy—the Bishops of the province of 
Canterbury met in Convocation. A number of petitions 
from various dioceses had been received, asking Their Lord- 
ships to declare that acceptance of the historical statements 
contained in the Creeds, including the Virgin Birth and the 
resurrection of Our Lord’s body, should be a necessary con- 
dition to the reception or exercise of Holy Orders; in most 
cases there was a further request that they should make a 
declaration regarding the necessity of episcopal ordination 
in order to the administration of communion. On the other 
hand, two petitions urged them not to take any step that 
would restrict the intellectual freedom of theological stu- 
dents, not to make any statement in reference to the “ mode 
and attendant circumstances” of the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection (by which of course was meant the Virgin Birth, and 
the resurrection of Our Lord’s body), and not to say. any- 
thing abeut the necessity of belief in Apostolic Succession. 
After the various petitions had been presented. the 
Bishop of London rose, and proposed three resolutions. The 
first called attention to two resolutions passed in former 
years, one in the Upper House of the Province of Canter- 
bury in 1905; the other agreed to by the Anglican Bishops 
attending the Lambeth Conference in 1908, declaring re- 
spectively : “ That this House is resolved to maintain unim- 
paired fhe Catholic Faith in the Holy Trinity and the Incar- 
nation,” as contained in the three Creeds which Anglicans 
use; and that the Conference “ places on record its convic- 
tion that the historical facts stated in the Creeds are an 
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essential part of the Faith of the Church.” The second 
resolution now proposed reaffirmed those earlier ones, and 
added that “ we express our deliberate judgment that the 
denial of any of the historical facts stated in the Creeds 
goes beyond the limits of legitimate interpretation, and 
gravely imperils that sincerity of profession which is 
plainly incumbent on the ministers of Word and Sacrament. 
At the same time, recognising that our generation is called 
to.face new problems raised by historical criticism, we are 
anxious not to lay unnecessary burdens upon consciences. 
nor unduly to limit freedom of thought and inquiry whether 
among clergy or among laity. We desire therefore to lay 
stress on the need of considerateness in dealing with that 
which is tentative and provisional in the thought and work 
of earnest and reverent students.” We have given this 
resolution at length, because it is very interesting, as show- 
ing how anxious Their Lordships were, while really seeking 


to limit the boasted right of private judgment, not to appear 


to do so. The third resolution affirmed the determination 
of the Bishops to maintain for the whole Anglican com- 
munion the necessity for Bishops of episcopal consecration, 
and for the lower clergy of episcopal ordination. 

An amendment to these resolutions was moved by the 
Bishop of Hereford, and seconded by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
to the effect that “the Bishops, while earnestly sympathising 
with the anxiety and distress of those who thus appeal. 
would not be serving the highest and best interests of the 
Church by issuing any fresh declaration at the present 
time.” After a prolonged debate, extending into the fol- 
lowing day, a division was taken on April 30, when there 
voted for the amendment 3; against it 24. A vote was then 
taken on the resolutions, when 25 voted for them, and two 
abstained from voting. Thus, while the Bishops of the 
Province of York have so far declined to make any pro- 
nouncement, the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury 
have not been able—I will not say to decide or define any- 
thing, but even to arrive at a unanimous opinion, and this 
although there is question of heresies never before pro- 
pounded with impunity in any section of the Christian 
Church. But, as we have signified already. it does not 
matter a great deal that the Bishops have failed to attain 
unanimity. Even if they were quite unanimous, they 
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speak without any binding authority, they only give their 
opinion, and, as we shall see just now, that opinion, how- 
ever deferentially received, seems to impose no practical 
restraint upon some of the most prominent scholars of their 
Church. 
Following closely upon the Bishops’ resolutions, there 
has appeared a reply to the Bishop of Oxford’s letter from 
the pen of Dr. Sanday.’ Dr. Sanday is Lady Margaret 
Professor, and a Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
admittedly ore of the most prominent New Testament 
scholars in the Anglican communion; indeed the Church 
Times does not hesitate to say that “there are some who 
will think that the words of Dr. Sanday weigh more than 
the words of the whole episcopate.” Now, this distinguished 
scholar and prominent hal divine, in the pamphlet 
just referred to, published, as I have said, after the twenty- 
five Bishops had passed their resolutions, takes the Bishop 
of Oxford severely to task for that portion of the open letter 
which deals with the Broad Church narty and their 
advanced views in the criticism of the New Testament. 
First, he combats the argument bv which the Bishop seeks to 
hind the Anglican clergy to the hitherto commonly received 
dogmas from the fact that they are obliged to recite the 
Creeds, in which these dogmas are set forth. He urges that 
theCreeds are merely “summaries of Scripture which derive 
their authority in the last resort from Scripture. And, if 
the receiving mind is to retain its independence and the 
value of intelligent acceptance, it must contribute some 
power of apprehension of its own. It must be active, and 
not merely passive; it must assimilate at first hand what 
is offered to it.” . . . . “ The act (of reciting the 
Creeds) as a whole is a corporate act, which must be broad 
and comprehensive, and cannot be made to serve at the 
same time as aminute criterion of the faith of individuals.” . . 
“Creeds composed fifteen, sixteen, seventeen centuries ago 
cannot possibly express with literal exactitude the mind of 
to-day.” . . . . “Asa matter of fact, our conception 
of the Bible has been deeply affected.” . . . . “Butif 


? Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism. By W. Sanday, D.D., ¥.B.A., 
Lady Margarct Professor and Canon of Christ Church. 
* May 15. 1914, p. 691. 
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our conception of the Bible is thus profoundly affected, our 
conception of the Creeds must be affected equally. The 
critical interpretation which holds good for the Bible must 
hold good also for the Creeds. It follows that, in appro- 
priating to our own day the language of the Creeds, we 
must do it through a more or less critical medium.” Dr. 
Sanday goes on to say that “the central truth (of the 
Creeds) which it is most important to guarantee is the true 
yodhead of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is truly God and truly Lord, very God and at 
the same time very man.” . . . “The man who in his 
heart of hearts really believed less ought not to stay where 
he is. But in that great central truth all lesser truths are 
absorbed.” 

In the second place, Dr. Sanday urges that the dis- 
tinctions which the Bishop draws (i.) between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and (ii.) between certain clauses in the 
Creeds and other clauses, allowing a larger symbolical 
element in each first class than in the second—for instance, 
in regard to Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God than 
in regard to His Ascension into Heaven—that such dis- 
tinctions are untenable, and seem to be invented to save 
Hee common literal interpretation of events in the Gospel 
uistory. 

Having thus, as it were, cleared the ground, he proceeds 
to state his position in regard to certain points of doctrine 
referred to by the Bishop of Oxford in his indictment of 
advanced critics, some of the points having been referred 
to also by the twenty-five Bishops in their resolutions. Con- 
cerning the Birth of Our Lord, he believes that it was 
Supernatural, in the sense that it “ was sanctified in every 
physical respect in the most perfect manner conceivable ” ; 
hut he cannot so easily bring himself to think that it was 
what he calls “unnatural”—that is, that Our Lord was 
born of a virgin. Similarly, in regard to the Resurrection, 
he believes “that the Risen Lord as Spirit still governed 
and inspired His Church,” but the Scriptural accounts 
that have come down to us seem to him to be too conflicting 


* Challenge, pp 7. 8, 9. 
1° Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 
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and confused to prove “ the actual resuscitation of the dead 
body of the Lord from the tomb.”* He admits that such 
a faith regarding the Birth and Resurrection of Our Lord 
is not all that the Church of the past has believed, but he 
hopes that it is all that the Church’s faith has stood for; 
at any rate, as at present advised, he could not commit 
himself to more. 

But we hope he will yet come to commit himself to more. 
He professes to regard the authority of St. Paul, where it 
can be had, as final. Has he, then, considered attentively, 
before allowing himself to deny or question the resurrection 
of Our Lord’s body, the very deliberate teaching of St. Paul 
in the famous fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians? The Apostle there argues from the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, whom he significantly speaks of as “ the first 
fruits of them that have slept ” ( drapyy trav Kexowmnpévwr), 
to the future resurrection of them that die in Christ. And 
that there is not question in the case of the latter of a 
merely spiritual resurrection (by which, I suppose, is meant 
the glorious immortality of the souls of the just) is made as 
clear as day : “ It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption : it is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory; it is 
sown in weakness; it is raised in power : it is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body” (1 Cor. xv. 42-44).”° 

Next Dr. Sanday takes up the general question of 
miracles. Already in an earlier portion of the pamphlet 
he had manifested a bias against the acceptance of miracles, 
as, for instance, when he writes: “Even St. Luke. whose 
preface breathes the spirit of a sober secular historian, is 
entirely at one with his fellows in regard to Miracle,”'’ 
the evident implication being that a sober historian would 
be very slow to regard any event as miraculous. But in the 
last section, with which we are now dealing, he opens his 
mind more fully, making it doubtful, I think, whether he 
believes in miracle at all in any proper sense. He draws 
a distinction between events that he describes as “ supra 
naturam—exceptional, extraordinary, testifying to the pre- 
sence of higher spiritual forces—and events that are contra 
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431 quote deliberately from the Revised Version, but the sense of 
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naturam, or involve some definite reversal of the natural 
physical order.”'* Events of the first class he is prepared 
to admit ; “ they were abundantly accounted for by the pre- 
sence in the world of a unique Personality, and by that. 
wave of new spiritual force that flowed from it in ever- 
increasing volume”;’® but those of the second class he 
refuses to accept, not, apparently, because he doubts the 
power of God to make what exceptions He pleases to the 
uniformity of nature’s laws, but because he regards the 
evidence for their occurrence as insufficient. Even in regard 
to this latter class of events, however, he makes the ridi- 
culous plea that he and his fellow-critics admit in the 
narratives of the New Testament a large element of sub- 
stantial truth. Thus, in the Gospel account of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, he does “ not doubt for a moment that 
the story represents a realevent” . . . “the substance 
of it is all historical, except the one phrase ‘and they were 
all filled’ (with the details which go with it).”’’ In other 
words, he accepts the account of the miracle, except the part 
of it which shows that there was a miracle! Was there 
ever more intolerable trifling in a matter so serious / 

Such, then, is the pass to which the Church of England, 
with her open Bible, her vaunted private judgment, and her 
glorious comprehensiveness, has come. One of her fore- 
most Divines, despite her Creeds, and in the teeth of the 
majority of her Bishops, declines to accept the doctrine of 
Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and of the Resurrection of His 
body from the dead, declines, in fact, to accept any miracle 
that would imply a “ definite reversal of the natural physical 
order”; and there is no individual, no tribunal, no power 
of any sort, anywhere in the Establishment, to declare with 
final authority “the faith once delivered to the saints,” or 


8 Thid., p. 23. The distinction is not altogether new. St. Thomas 
(Opuse. de Potentia, quacst. 6, De Mirac., art. 2 ad 3) distinguishes 
miracles into three classes, according as they are contra, supra, praeter 
naturam. But Dr. Sanday speaks so vagucly, that I cannot feel sure 
whether by his supra naturam events he understands miracles in any 
true sense. The “ wave of new spiritual force” that he speaks of, 
may he only something like the influence of a great preacher, which 
often produces wonderful results, but not such as are strictly miraculous. 
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to drive the heretic from her bosom. He propounds blas- 
phemous and hoary heresies, older than the days of Celsus 
and Helvidius, offering no shadow of really new argument 
in their favour; yet he will doubtless continue to adorn the 
Anglican pulpit and his Chair of Divinity, tainting with 
his heresies many of those who have hitherto respected his 
sincerity and learning. Already, as I write, there are signs 
that he will not be withouta following. InThe Guardian of 
June 4, a clergyman, signing himself “ Anglican,” writes : 
“T trust that you will permit me through your columns to 
thank Dr. Sanday for the service he has rendered to so 
many of the humbler clergy of the English Church. New 
tracts of mental life have been opened up. . . . I do 
not think that there is anything extravagant in imagining 
that his example will enable us clergy to realise better than 
we did that there is such a duty as truthfulness in thought 
and to feel that there is nothing incongruous in the union 
of such a virtue with faith.”"* 

I need hardly say that I have no grudge against Dr. San- 
day personally. I have read many of his writings with 
profit and pleasure; I have the deepest pity and sympathy 
for him in his present position; and I recognise fully his 
courage and sincerity. But how often before in the long 
history of the Church have not heretics come to be sincere 
in their heresies? What I wish to insist upon now is, that 
the Church which can tolerate such errors within her com- 
munion cannot possibly be the true Church of Christ nor 
a living branch thereof. We know how differently St. Paul 
would have dealt with sucherrors, which are admittedly sub- 
versive of the faith of the Church all along from her earliest 
days: “ But though we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach unto you any gospel other than that which we 
preached unto you, let him be anathema” (Gal. i. 8). 


J. MacRory. 
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Che Ethics of Horse-Racing. 


In view of the recent Turf libel case’ which occupied one 
of the English courts for more than a week it may be of 
some interest to try to determine what judgment, in the 
light of Catholic ethics, is to be passed on the issues involved 
in the trial and on the practices that were under discussion 
during its progress. It may indeed be the lot of many 
confessors never to meet a client needing instruction or 
direction in this particular sphere of duty, but I suppose 
a similar objection may be urged against the detailed treat- 
ment of many familiar subjects in Moral Theology, for 
instance, betting and gambling on the Stock Exchange. At 
all events a consideration of horse-racing and the practices 
subsidiary to it will suggest to the theologian questions 
of great theoretical interest in the domain of chance 
contracts. 

And the treatment of the subject at the present time has 
the additional recommendation that the views of men, such 
as the Stewards of the Jockey Club, whose honour and 
integrity are above suspicions, are fresh in the public mind; 
and so give one the advantage of being able to see how 
far the views and actions of those who may be regarded as 
the chief exponents of worldly honour and wisdom, in the 
matter in question, are in accord with the principles of the 
Divine law as expounded in Moral Theology. And even 
some positive assistance in determining the lines of duty 
may be obtained in this way, for the sensus communis vested 
with the proper conditions must be regarded as one of the 
founts or sources of ethics.’ 

In many of our text-books the subject is hardly mentioned 
(though of course they give the relevant principles), partly 
because this sport is or was comparatively unknown outside 


1 Wootton v. Sievier. See the Times, 1913, July 15th to 24th, both 
inclusive. 

* Carriére, De Contractibus, pars. ii., cap. ii., n. 929, calls attention to 
the fact that theologians, before pronouncing on the morality of certain 
devices sometimes adopted by sporting men, ought to make themselves 
acquainted with the rules of the sport in question and the views of experts 
in it. 
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the English-speaking countries, and so had no special in- 
terest for the Continental authors; and partly because it 
was assumed, as I have hinted already, that the patrons 
of it would not be — likely to trouble the priest for a 
solution of their difficulties. 

The different points that I propose to discuss can I think 
be conveniently examined under the headings of : (a) the 
duties of the trainers of race-horses towards the owners of 
these; (4) the duties of owners and trainers towards other 
owners and trainers; (c) their duties towards the general 
public; and (d) some supplementary questions. 

Now the trainer being in the position of an employee, it 
is his paramount and outstanding duty to carry out the 
owner’s wishes in regard to the Bron under his charge, 
except, of course, in so far as these plainly conflict with 
the rights of others. From this it follows clearly, in the 
first place, that if an owner wishes his horse to win a parti- 
cular race, it is the duty of the trainer to prepare him for 
such race with reasonable diligence. foe 4 most emphati- 
cally, it is his duty to give every instruction to the jockey 
that may help him to win the race legitimately; and it 1s 
of course for the jockey loyally to follow such instructions. 

[t goes without saying that a trainer, if he believes that 
it would be prejudicial to the future prospects or perform- 
ances of a horse to win or run in a certain race, may, or 
perhaps should, represent this to the owner. But if his 
objection be overruled, his obligation of doing everything 
reasonably within his power to ensure success is unques- 
tionable. And any slackness in trying to compass 
this end is a breach of his agreement, not only if he acts 
in consequence of a bribe, or because he has betted against 
his charge—where the injustice is plain and gross—but even 
if he were actuated solely by concern for the owner’s in- 
terests. And in the latter event, no less than in the former 
ones, he would be bound to reimburse the owner to the extent 
of a portion of the stake corresponding to the horse’s chance 
of winning it; and he must be held responsible moreover for 
a similar proportion of the amount, if any,’ that his 
employer stood to win by betting on the horse. 


° It was given in evidence in the trial I have referred to that some stables 
did not bet at all. 
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Another clear duty of a trainer is to communicate the 
result of a favourable trial to the owner at once, and to take 
steps to keep this secret from outsiders. For if a owner 
does not know of the favourable or improved prospects of 
his horse he may be deprived of the opportunity of making 
profit, or making it to the same extent, by means of betting. 
While if the enhanced chances of the horse became known 
directly to the bookmakers, manifestly the odds would be 
shortened and the owner's position in the betting-market— 
if he wished to bet—would be disadvantageously affected ; 
and the same result would be produced indirectly if the 
ordinary betting public became aware of the better form 
and performance of the horse, for their backing in that 
event would automatically lessen the odds against him. An 
a fortiori reason to this effect ought to prevent the trainer 
from heavily backing the horse before the owner has an 
opportunity of doing so. 

The trainer too, of course, is bound to advise his employer 
of any considerable check in the progress of his charge 
and of any unfavourable symptom that may become mani- 
fest so as to enable him by hedging or otherwise to obviate 
or lessen contingent losses. In the Wootton case the point 
was discussed at length as to whether a cracked heel was 
an ailment that might reasonably be held likely to escape 
the notice of a vigilant and careful trainer ; but at all events 
it is the duty of such a one to do what is morally possible 
to detect any ailment and have it cured. 

Any oddities of a horse, a knowledge of which may enable 
the jockey of a competitor to take advantage of him in a 
race should be kept secret. A recognition of the importance 
of this was no doubt the reason why such emphatic con- 
demnation was meted out in the case I have referred to, to 
the practice of lending out horses for the purpose of trials. 

The obligation of those in charge of a horse to protect 
him from the malpractices of those interested in his defeat is 
too plain to need emphasis or comment. 

As to the charge to be made for the training of a horse, 
the current price should of course rule in ordinary circum- 
stances. But in the case of the most select stables, this 
standard is not obligatory, and the charge is more or less 
arbitrary and a matter of arrangement between the parties; 
just as is the rule generally with objects or services of 
altogether exceptional rarity and desirability. 
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Coming now to the duties of owners and trainers towards 
their fellows, it is plain that any instructions given to 
jockeys to bump or ride foul or in any way unduly inter- 
tere with competing horses are unjust towards the owners 
of these; and very likely towards their trainers and jockeys 
also, for the latter may thereby suffer in prestige and per- 
haps in pocket as well. And any compliance by a jockey 
with such instructions will render him liable to restitution 
as an accomplice and in default of his principal; while if 
he acts on his own initiative he is primarily liable, or alone 
liable if others actually derived no advantage from his 
unjust act. And a similar injustice and one involving 
equally wide responsibility attaches to the coaching of 
jockeys with information got dishonestly as to the weak- 
nesses or vices of the rivals of their mounts. 

The most important question, however, in this section of 
our subject, and one very difficult to decide, is as to the 
admissibility of running horses that are plainly unfit, with 
a view to their making a poor show and so getting a better 
handicap in a subsequent race, or with a view to their 
owners getting unduly favourable terms from the book- 
makers. An end that it appears is also attained :—some- 
times by directly pulling the horses; by heavy shoeing; by 
giving instructions that they be ridden wide round a turn; 
or by putting up a good deal of “ dead weight ” even when 
a jockey who is heavy enough is available. 

Now in determining the morality of such procedure the 
predominant consideration must be the practice of reput- 
able owners and trainers. For if such stratagems be general 
—whether or not they are very sportsmanlike—an individual 
owner by having recourse to them is only putting himself 
on a footing of equality with his competitors. Further- 
more, if such artificial and predetermined defeats be 
generally resorted to this will be known to the handicappers 
and betting-men who will take care not to let their decision 
be unduly influenced by the slack performances or slovenly 
appearance of the horses whose merits they may be called 
on to appraise. 

Unfortunately at the Wootton trial, the diversity of 
opinion on this point given expression to by some of the 
most important patrons of racing—stewards and handi- 
cappers of the Jockey Club and some of the leading owners 
—seems at first sight almost irreconcilable. 
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Mr. Lambton, a trainer, gave it as his opinion that the 
running of an unfit horse was perfectly justifiable and neces- 
sary for the purpose of training him, and Mr. Hulton, the 
owner of Lomond and Shogun, held this view too. While 
Lord Durham, one of the stewards of the Jockey Club, gave 
a diametrically opposite opinion at first, but under cross- 
examination, he admitted that the practice was in no way 
reprehensible in the case of two-year-olds. His exact 
words* were: “If it became a practice to run handicap 
horses unfit, racing as far as handicap races are concerned, 
would come to an end, for handicappers would have no cor- 
rect line of any value to go on.” Subsequently in cross- 
examination Mr. Smith put the question to him : “ Do you 
agree that it is impossibie to get a horse fit for racing unless 
he is entered in races, as Mr. Lambton, your brother, said 
yesterday ‘—I imagine my brother was then referring to 
two-year-olds. 

“ He said that it was the practice of the best people and 
that one could not get a racehorse to understand a race- 
course otherwise!—I agree, with the proviso that that 
refers to two-year-olds only.” | Lord Lonsdale’s evidence 
was to much the same effect. 

The views of handicappers on the question were repre- 
sented by Mr. Dawkins who said, “ He was the official handi- 
capper to the Jockey Club. _ He handicapped horses on 
their public performances. That was his guide.” From 
which of course it would follow that in order to have the 
weights just, the attempts of horses to win should be always 
genuine and the outcome of reasonable preparation. Sub- 
sequently, however, Mr. Dawkins admitted that other 
factors influenced his decision in assigning the respective 
weights that horses should carry. For in answer to the 
question : Does the handicapper get any sort of guide from 
the betting? he answered: “I can only speak for myself. 
Some stables do not bet at all. If horses belonged to a 
betting stable I might take that as a guide to some extent.” 
From the following questions by the learned Judge and 
the answers by Mr. Dawkins it will be seen that the latter 
receded still further from the dogmatic view as the im- 
portance of always running to win that he gave expression 
to at the outset of his evidence. 


‘The Times, report July 19th. 
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Do you in handicapping a horse always assume that 
it has been run honestly to win‘ I cannot say that; 
a horse may only have been run once. 

But suppose it has run half a dozen times, do you 
always assume that it has been run honestly; that he 
is like a piece of nature always at his best? Some- 
times his form would improve a little. 

Is a horse sometimes run on a racecourse when it is 
known that it cannot win and has absolutely no chance 
of winning! Sometimes horses are — badly handi- 
capped, and have no chance because we handicap them 
so badly. 

Why are they run! To show that they are not so 
good as we thought they were. 

Is it a legitimate thing to train a horse to some 
extent in public? Yes, with two-year-olds it is a 
necessity to try horses on the racecourse. 


Although the evidence was on the whole so contradictory 
I think one can conclude from it with moral certainty, in 
the first place, that the running of unfit horses, if they 
be two-year-olds, is a regrettable but essential factor in 
their training. And secondly, seeing that it is admittedly 
lawful to run a horse that has not reached the stage of 
age to which the perfection of trainer’s art could 

ring him, it is impracticable to appreciate different 
degrees of unpreparedness and so it is impossible to forbid 
the running of one which is positively unfit, when this is 
done for the purposes of training. In the third place 
it is evident that racing an unfit horse to get a favourable 
handicap or a favourable betting quotation in a future race 
is always wrong, and always unjust in intention towards 
the owners of his competitors in that race, and towards 
those who will bet against him in the same race as well; 
and such a device is actually unjust and entails the obliga- 
tion of restitution, if it is effectual in securing his success.’ 


° It is true that even though the horse were not successful, the persons in 
question have been subjected to a real objective injustice, inasmuch as 
their chance of gain was actually lessened, but as the data to estimate 
the amount of this injustice are so problematical ; and especially as the 
scheme of the dishonest owner did not come to fruition, it would perhaps 
be worse than useless to mention to him the duty of making restitution. 
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And a fortiori resorting to such a manceuvre as “ pulling ” 
a horse or positively obstructing his efforts to win, the sole 
object of which can be to get long odds or light weights 
fraudulently, is unjust towards the same persons. 

As regards the duties of owners and trainers towards 
the sporting public at large a certain number of sporting 
men would deny the existence of any such duties;° their 
reason expressed or implied being that racing is like any 
other business a purely commercial, individualistic under- 
taking, with the conduct of which the general public have 
no more right to concern themselves than they have with 
any other business transaction to which they are not 
directly parties. But the vast preponderance of opinion. 
both among the patrons of the Turf and amongst others, 
refuses to regard racing in this sordid light. It is looked 
on generally as being predominantly a great national sport 
or pastime; the chances of gain or the commercial element, 
though very conspicuous, being looked on as merely sub- 
ordinate and subsidiary to the sporting element of the 
institution. 

And this view seems incontestable when one remembers 
that a great deal of the money by which racing is supported 
comes out of the pockets of those who have no direct or 
pecuniary interest in it. The ordinary public, for instance, 
are often appealed to for subscriptions in aid of a race 
meeting. And one proposing to obtain the money that 
their liberality and sporting instinct prompted them to 
give, must in common justice have regard to the conditions 
that were attached, explicitly or implicitly, to the gift. 
And this emphatically a person does not do who resorts to 
“ pulling ” in any shape or form; for nothing is more 
generally reprobated than this practice by those who take 
any interest in the Turf. In practice, however, this in- 
justice towards those who have financed or organised a 
race meeting does not entail the obligation of restitution, 
for the damage done them personally is too intangible to 
be estimated, or at least too slight to give ground for the 
belief that they would insist on being compensated for 
it. But it is nevertheless of importance to note that their 
rights have been violated by deliberately hampering a 


* See the evidence of Mr. Hulton in the Times of July 16th. 
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horse’s efforts to win; because as we shall see this is one 
of the factors to be considered when estimating the liability 
of the author of such a malpractice towards those who 
have bet on his horse, and whose interests those in charge 
of the meeting may be supposed to represent. 

And in reference to this point, I think the opinion is 
almost unquestionable which holds one who has “ pulled” 
a horse successfully, responsible in strict justice for the loss 
thereby caused to the backers of the horse. For in the first 
place, the pulling is the direct and natural cause—not of 
course of their missing their gains, for their favourite was 
not certain to succeed—but of their losing their chance of 
winning, which is more or less valuable according to the 
prospects of the horse they patronized. And secondly, 
the “ pulling” is an unjust cause of the loss of the backers 
in question; for he who resorted to it violated an implicit 
contract with the stewards of the meeting, because fair 
and honest running is a condition of entries being 
accepted. Now the stewards are the representatives and 
agents of those in any way supporting a particular fixture, 
and perhaps in an especial degree of those who wager money 
on the horses, and who are perhaps the most helpless to see 
that justice is done to their own interests. 

The conclusion accordingly is inevitable that the 
“ pulling ” of a horse which is backed and which has some 
prospect of winning—and to pull any other would be 
meaningless—is vested with the proper conditions to give 
rise to the obligation of restitution on the part of those 
responsible for it. 

And the same line of reasoning establishes the conclu- 
sion that those who have successfully interfered with the 
horse of another which had some chance of winning are 
guilty of a like injustice towards those who have backed 
him, and without any excuse from the theory that people 
can do as they like with their own. 

From what I have said already it is plain that any 
measure of condemnation cannot be meted out to the 
running of an unfit horse, if this be done for the purpose 
of training him; consequently a condition barring this is 
not implied in the contract between the competitors and 
the stewards of a particular meeting. So that though the 
action of the owner or trainer of an unfit horse may be 
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the real and direct cause of loss to his backers, it is a just 
or innocent cause and so no question of restitution arises. 
The matter would be far different, however, if the abortive 
running of such a horse were due to a desire to secure the 
sordid gain of the owner or trainer who may have laid 
against him in the race; or were in the interest of the 
bookmakers. And the owner or trainer is responsible, as 
principal in the first case and as accessory in the second, 
for the loss which varies in amount in proportion to the 
degree in which the horse is fancied. 

And the very same conclusion is to be held if these in- 
terests respectively are subserved by not making known 
the decision not to run a horse at all, if and when such a 
decision has been come to. Of course a trainer may 
honestly decide at the last moment not to run his horse, 
either because of some unfitness which only then became 
manifest; or, for instance, because of the ground being too 
hard for so heavily framed a horse, which was the cause of 
the withdrawal of one of Lord Derby’s horses from the 
Liverpool Summer Cup (1913) on the morning of the race. 
Public opinion always sanctions withdrawal for such a 
reason and so, though injury or loss may thereby be caused 
to others, these are not the victims of injustice. 

It remains to say a few words in elucidation of some 
moral problems that are collateral with the questions I 
have discussed. And in the first place, it is evident that 
as success in horse-racing is never more than problematic. 
the loss caused by any shady practice and the responsibility 
involved through it are never of a certain and determined 
amount. There is, therefore, always a certain difficulty in 
forcing a penitent to see the necessity of restitution, and in 
estimating its amount where it is due. But the feasibility 
and obligation of doing so either in this or in any other 
chance contract are not of course generally speaking open 
to question, 

In fact the same difficulty, in another portion of the 
Justice treatise, confronts those theologians who advocate 
& payment proportional in amount to the probability of 
its discharge, in the case of a debt that has certainly been 
contracted, but has not been certainly paid; or who require 
a similar adjustment where an injury has been inflicted, 
responsibility for which cannot be definitely allocated ; or 
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where it is theoretically doubtful who is entitled to receive 
restitution, owing to the conflicting claims of a certain 
number. 

Moreover in the Civil Courts sentences which are based 
on equally indefinite and intangible data are sometimes 
given, estimating the responsibility for damage that is 
indivisible between the parties that were contributory to 
it. For instance, I have recently seen a decision of the 
Admiralty Court compelling two ship-owners to pay for 
one-fourth and three-fourths respectively of the damage 
which had been caused in a collision, on the ground that 
the acts of negligence of their several employees bore this 
proportion to each other in point of heinousness. 

Accordingly, it will be for the confessor when he meets 
a penitent subject to such an obligation to give, with the 
aid of such data as the penitent can supply, a rough 
approximation of the amount of restitution that is obliga- 
tory. In the many cases where even a rough estimate is 
not possible, as for instance, where those who backed a 
horse have been swindled, he has only to insist on the dis- 
bursement of a sum that he considers reasonable, every- 
thing being considered—the malice and advertence of the 
penitent in the case, and especially his means and the 
amount of his ill-gotten gains. 

Very often, too, the confessor will be faced by the diffi- 
culty that those who have been the victims of fraud or other 
malpractice in connection with horse-racing are very many 
and quite unknown to his client who has wronged them. 
His duty in such a case is of course to require that the 
amount of which they have been defrauded should be dis- 
tributed to the poor or devoted to pious uses. 

I think it cannot be pleaded, with any reasonable degree 
of probability, in extenuation of the liability of betting 
men to pay up, that the Civil Law relieves them of this 
duty. For though the legislature could of course in the 
public interest, not only deny redress to the creditor in a 
betting transaction, but relieve the debtor even in the forum 
of conscience, still this view of the far-reaching effect of the 
law in question is not generally taken by theologians’ or 
the public. The former rely, I suppose, on the well known 





* See Carri¢re, loco cit. n. 937. 
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reluctance of legislators to interfere with affairs of con- 
science, and on the fact that the clear obligation of justice 
is in possession and can only be overridden by a law that 
professedly deals with these. 

Moreover the judges who administer the law take the 
more restricted view of its operation. I have seen recent 
decisions in two cases in England where the judges, while 
refusing to enforce the liability of one who had lost a bet, 
expressly said that they left his obligation in conscience 
intact. As the question, however, is not perhaps entirely 
free from doubt, the doctrine of its not being wise to disturb 
the bona fides of a penitent whose reluctance to carry out 
his obligation there is reason to fear, may be, more often 
and more readily, availed of by the confessor when he has 
to take cognisance of a betting transaction, than in the 
case of ordinary contracts. 

The fact, too, that the persons who have suffered injury 
are often unknown may give him ground for using similar 
caution in putting forward obligations and for a corre- 
spondingly mild treatment of the penitent. 


Davin Barry. 
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Islam in India. 
lis €xternal Influence. 


INDIA, it has been said more than once, with its kaleidoscopic 
diversity of religious systems, suggests itself as a field of 
study in comparative religion. Whether it be Buddhism 
or Judaism, Hinduism or Islamism or any of the so-called 
primitive cults, no other region of the globe can show such 
promising ground for research in religious ethnology. It has 
been called by some a museum of races. We might call it a 
museum of religions. On entering it we find ourselves face 
to face with the most varied forms of religious thought, 
strange concepts, some high and lofty, others monstrous and 
absurd, all inextricably woven into a complex fabric of 
puzzling design. For, though submitted to so many con- 
flicting religious influences, India has succeeded by its well- 
known force of assimilation in keeping its own character 
and in well-nigh merging their distinctive traits into the 
incoherent mass of its polytheism. 

Of non-Christian systems, Islam alone has so far success- 
fully resisted this levelling process and left its own mark 
on the Indian continent. It has made it the first Mahum- 
medan power of the world, so far at least as numbers are 
concerned. Over one-fifth of its total population, or very 
nearly seventy millions, are Moslems. Forming compact 
groups in the North they become fewer and more scattered 
as we go South. But from the Hindu Kush to the delta 
of the Ganges and to the Malabar backwaters the white 
minarets of their mosches may be seen rising side by side 
with the pyramidal gopiras and vimdnas* of Hindu temples. 
But it is not by its monuments only that Islam asserts its 
presence in India; its adherents bear their creed stamped 
on their features and for the tourist just landed in Bombay 
are easily recognisable. The energetic and grave appear- 
ance, the prominent nose and cheek-bone, the proud and 


‘ The gopuras are the monumental porches characteristic of the 
pagodas of the South. J’imanas are the curvilinear type prevalent in 
the North. 
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decided bearing and the strong physique mark them out 
from the motley crowd even more unmistakably than their 
characteristic dress. 

There are provinces where they are the dominant type. 
In Kashmir, for instance, three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Mussulmans. In Punjab, more than one-half, and in 
the valley and the delta of the Indus the majority of the 
people profess Muhammed’s creed. These regions are close 
to the gates of India. As we shall see later on, the Mahum- 
medan invasions took place through the Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan passes. That the Crescent should rule over 
the frontier provinces, might have been expected. But that 
at the other end of the immense Indo-Gangetic plain the sons 
of the Prophet should outnumber the heathens is not a little 
surprising. In Eastern Bengal the percentage is no less 
than 66 per cent.? In the delta, a distance of some 1,800 
miles from the Khaibar pass, one would naturally look for 
but a slight ripple of the wave of Mahummedan invasion. 
Yet it is there precisely that the current spent its full force. 
In explanation of this remarkable fact, it is commonly 
advanced that Islam met here with non-Aryan races as yet 
but slightly influenced by Hindu culture. They were an 
easier prey than the Doab population, between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, the oldest centre of Brahmanic civilisation. 
Here, in the United Provinces, Moslems number hardly more 
than one-tenth of the total population. As we leave the 
North, the proportion diminishes till we reach Mysore 
where—even in spite of Tipu-Sahib’s savage proselytism— 
it is but five per cent. The Malabar coast is only an apparent 
exception. Exposed as it is to the monsoon it has always 
been the maritime gate of India. The Arab navigators who 
till the arrival of the Portuguese monopolised the trade of 
the Indian Ocean and of the Persian Gulf, necessarily 
settled there in great numbers. But their influence did not 
go beyond the narrow strip of green which stops at the 
Western Ghats. It is from the North-West, as we have 
said, that the Mussulman invasion spread in swelling waves 


2 For the two Bengals taken together the proportion is 32 per cent. 
The census of 1901 gives a total of 27 millions of Moslems for the two 
Bengals and Assam, 18 millions for Eastern Bengal and Assam together 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, v. 1., p. 491. (Oxford, 1907.) 
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over the Indian continent. The story of this conquest of a 


new world is not without interest and will well repay a brief 
rehearsal. 


We may divide the conquest into two periods. Of the 
first which goes from 999 to 1526, an epoch of destruction 
and incessant warfare, we shall say little. The second is a 
period of construction. Islam takes root in Indian soil, 
enters into the very life of its peoples and becomes an 
integral part of its religious patrimony. 

One word, however, on the Arab invasion which preceded 
the first period. Hardly five years had elapsed since Moham- 
med’s death, when the maritime incursions of Arabs opened 
up for Islam the glorious vista of a conquest which was to 
be completed only after six centuries. They were but so 
many reconnoitreing skirmishes and revealed to the Moslem 
world all the wealth of its future prey. Beyond the occupa- 
tion of Sindh, 712, the Arabs attempted nothing more on 
that side. The West monopolised all their efforts. For 
the conquest of the vast continent East of the Indus, another 
race was needed, young, vigorous, warlike, with the double 
stimulus of a new creed and the prospects of rich booty. 


The Turks had just made their first appearance in his- 
tory. From the steppes of Central Asia they had come to 
infuse some of their exuberant strength into the worn-out 
Sassanide dynasty of North Persia. By one of those strokes 
of fortune, so common in these heroic times, a Turkish slave 
of the Sassanide family founded a Kingdom in the North of 
Afghanistan. Ghasni, between Kabul and Kandahar, was 
his capital. The fourth prince of this new dynasty con- 
quered Peshawar and thus held the famous pass which had 
seen sO many conquering armies. India’s gate was opened. 
When was the Turk to enter ? 

Mahmud, the Ghasni prince’s son, who succeeded his 
father in 998, soon availed himself of the opportunity. Fired 
with a youth’s ardour—he was then barely twenty-one years 
old—he swooped down from his eagle’s crag on the frontier 
towns and started the series of invasions which have made 
his name famous in history. He was only to stop in 1027 
after fifteen victorious campaigns. Little by little he had 
ventured into the interior of the country, crossed the Sutlej 
river, pushed on to the very heart of Indostan and fittingly 
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crowned the list of his exploits by a prodigious raid to the 
remote shores of the Indian Ocean.* 

-Mahmud’s work was not of a lasting nature. In him the 
pirate and the champion (gazi) of Islam prevailed over the 
conqueror. It is as gazi, as slayer of of oven and idols, 
that he is praised by the chroniclers of the time. Of all 
his conquests he kept only Punjab. A true son of the 
Prophet, he was deeply imbued with the contempt of his 
co-religionists for the “infidel dogs” ever to think of 
settling among them. For him, as for Babar later on. 
“ India had no charms save its wealth.” Alberuni, his con- 
temporary, exactly described the feelings of the conquerors 
when after comparing the democratic equality prescribed by 
the Koran with the castes, . . . the cleanliness of the Be- 
lievers with the filth of the Hindus, he naively concludes 
with the words : “ We have here given an account of these 
things that the reader may learn . . . how much superior 
the institutions of Islam are. . . .’”* 

But without being aware of it Mahmud, the gazi, had 
paved the way for a permanent occupation. It will not be 
long before the fierce fanatism of the conquerors will have 
accustomed itself to the unclean presence of a heathendom it 
abhorred. Soon a new conqueror from a new dynasty will 
step into the place of the Ghasnevides and will not disdain 
to settle down in the very capital of idolatry. The end of 
the twelfth century saw another Mahmud, of the house of 
Ghor, seize Ghasni and after the example of its illustrious 
namesake begin a series of rapid incursions. Then gather- 
ing all his strength for a decisive stroke, this Mahmud 
marches on Delhi, the capital of Prithwi Raj, the last bul- 
wark of Indian independence. Though repulsed at first, 
the aggressor returns to the attack, defeats Prithwi and 
putting him to death annexes his land, while Meerut and 
Delhi fall in quick succession into the hands of his general, 
Qutb-ud-din. Mahmud himself attacks Kanauj and sacks 
Benares. It would be too long to follow his campaigns. 
Suffice it to say that at his death in 1206 he had secured 


® On this occasion he pillaged Somnath in Kathiawar, whose fabulous 
wealth filled his coffers. 

* Cf. Alberuni, translation by Prof. Sachan, v. I., p. 110, London, 
Triibner. 
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political supremacy over all the countries between Peshawar 
and Ghaur in the delta of the Ganges. 

The religious supremacy was not to come so speedily. 
The conquerors and their successors seem, besides, to have 
soon understood the difficulty of such a task. Force could 
certainly not avail amidst the countless multitude of idola- 
tors. Being only a handful amid these vast and populous 
regions, the Turks found their position precarious enough 
and had no thought of aggravating it by arousing native 
religious sentiment. It does not seem that they often had 
recourse to the sword as a means of propaganda. The 
author,’ very likely a Hindu, of the “ Essence of History” 
relates that of the 34 monarchs who mounted the Delhi 
throne before the arrival of the Moghuls, Sikandar Lodi was 
the first to persecute the native religion. More striking 
still than the prudent and moderate policy of Islam’s fanatic 
followers, is the fact that the Mahummedan element, neces- 
sarily so limited, should not have utterly vanished in the 
vortex of a civilisation which had assimilated in the past 
the culture of Iran and of Hellas. 

Yet, by its own vitality and through the constant flow of 
Moslem immigrants from Central Asia, India’s recruiting 
ground, and perhaps too through the prestige that invari- 
ably surrounds the ruler’s religion, Islam strikes deeper 
root in This heathen land of Hindostan; its branches spread 
far to the East and to the South. Ginghis Khan’s invasion 
of Persia and Turkestan drives thousands of Mahummedan 
fugitives into India; soon these are followed by their pur- 
suers, the Moghuls, who under Timur’s leadership, shake 
the empire to its foundations. 

Once more the Turk—commonly named Moghul in this 
case—appears on the stage to put a stop to the confusion 
and anarchy and lend his vigorous help to the cause of 
Muhammed. Babar the Lion, the Saladin of the times, 
worthily opens the series of the new rulers of India. After 
some vicissitudes, their supremacy is established once for all 
on the battle-field of Panipat, 100 miles N. of Delhi. This 


5 Cf. Journal of the R.A.S. of London, 1894, p. 733. 

* In 1295-7, Ala-ud-din entered the Dekhan. In 1310, Malik-Kafur. 
his general, unfurled the green standard on the Brahmanic temple of 
Rameswaram, at Ramnad, opposite Ceylon. 
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great victory ushers in the reign of Akbar (1526). Hence- 
forth the future of Islam is safe. And yet, this son of 
Tartars, was but a lukewarm disciple of the Koran : Babar, 
his grandfather, and Timur, his ancestor had set him the 
example and, his followers were, with a single exception, to 
imitate him. Yet, it is precisely there we shall find the ex- 
planation of his success : in the wonderful pliancy of his 
race which whether in Pekin or Agra and Delhi knows how 
to adapt itself to an ancient civilisation. In Eastern history 
Akbar’s name is synonymous with tolerance. He abolished 
the hateful poll-tax that weighed so heavily on the Hindus, 
he gave the natives the highest posts in the empire and 
married Rajput princesses. This policy did more for 
Islam than the most fanatic persecution had ever achieved. 
True, this policy infected Islam in India with the taint of 
Pantheism and Parsiism; but it opened the era of Islam’s 
most rapid progress in India.’ 

It needed all the bigotry of an Aurangzeb (reigned 1659- 
1717) to stop an infiltration which though fatal to the purity 
of Islam would have perhaps considerably modified Hin- 
duism. But the Marathas roused by his intolerant policy 
took up the cause of the national religion. Under the 
repeated attacks of their leaders, the Brahman Peschwas, 
the Moghul empire crumbled to pieces and on its ruins 
British generals built the English power. Henceforth 
Islam’s political importance dwindles away. Discontented 
at seeing their past influence passing into the hands of the 
Hindus, the Moslems attempt a supreme but vain effort 
(Sepoys’ Mutiny) to regain the throne of Delhi. Then sub- 
mitting to the inevitable they gradually reconcile themselves 
to their English masters and in consequence are called once 
more to play a part in Indian politics. 

We beg the reader’s indulgence for the incompleteness of 
this historical narrative; but it seemed necessary to explain 
what follows. We have now to see what Islam has done for 
India in the course of its long domination, what influence it 
has had on the various native races, on their religious, 
social and economic life. And here at the outset it may be 


? Cf. Dr. H. Jansen’s most elaborate study “ Verbreitung des Islams,”’ 
Berlin, 1897 : “* Von der Zcit der Moghul Kaiser hat der Islam in Indien 
besonders in Nord Indien, stectig mehr Verbreitung gewonnen.” 
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well to recall Newman’s words in his Essay on the Turks :* 
“ You will not suppose 1 am going to praise a religious im- 
posture, but no Catholic need deny that it is, considered 
in itself, a great improvement on Paganism. Paganism has 
no rule of right and wrong, no supreme and immutable 
judge, no intelligible revelation, no fixed dogma whatever ; 
on the other hand, the being of one God, the fact of His 
revelation, His faithfulness to the promises, the eternity 
of the moral law, the certainty of future retribution were 
borrowed by Muhammed from the Church and are stead- 
fastly held by his followers. The false prophet taught much 
which is materially true and objectively important.” It is 
precisely this element of truth which has made Islam exer- 
cise an influence partly beneficial on the destinies of India. 

If examples were necessary to show the action of mind 
on matter, we might instance the Moslem element in India. 
This element is ethnically speaking the same as the heathen 
element. Of the seventy millions of Indian Mahummedans, 
barely six or seven—and this is a large allowance—are of 
foreign origin: Pathans, Afghans, Moghuls or Persians. 
Yet, what a striking contrast between the Moslem type and 
the pagan type in one and the same race. True, sometimes 
there has been an infusion of foreign blood, but in most 
cases it has been so scanty as to be negligible. In Bengal, 
there were in 1901° over 27 millions of Mussulmans, the 
majority living in Eastern Bengal. Nearly all are converts. 
They belong to the same race as their pagan countrymen. 
Yet, how different from them. The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India describes the Hindu peasant of Bengal as “small, 
weak and timid,” and of natives in general it says elsewhere 
that with a few exceptions they are less solidly built and 
weaker than Europeans; that they lack energy and are in- 
capable of hard and sustained labour. This applies a 
fortiori to the Bengali still further reduced by a most ener- 
vating climate. Compare his picture with that of his 
Mahommedan countryman “of sturdier frame, of greater 
energy.” How to explain this difference which makes two 
peoples of one and the same race living side by side and in 
identical conditions ? 


® Tistorical Sketches. v. 1., p. 87, London, 1878. 
‘vy. I, p. 445. 
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Identical, except in religion. There we have the solution. 
If the Moslem peasant is “of sturdier frame” and better 
resists the evil effects of the climate, he owes it to his 
religion. His religion allows him meat; that of his Hindu 
neighbour forbids it. His religion does not impose early 
marriage on him as a strict obligation, whereas that of his 
neighbour does. And so the Hindu forced by religious and 
social sanctions to lay aside the most elementary rules of 
prudence exposes himself to premature exhaustion in both 
sexes. He necessarily must give way before the Mahum- 
medan. His birth-rate is lower, his death-rate, higher, and 
the result is that the Moslems increase twice as fast as the 
Hindus.” The census of 1901 proves it conclusively. And 
yet the former belong to the poorer class. But they are 
better armed for the struggle for life in a country constantly 
devastated by epidemics. In the decennial period 1891- 
1901 while the average increase for all India was 2} per 
cent., that of the Mussulmans was 9 per cent." It is thus 
perfectly true to say that Islam’s rapid growth is not so 
much due to direct conversions as to its own vitality. Its 
healthier concept of life makes its adherents value life more 
than does the Hindu. The latter’s belief in endless trans- 
migration makes him view with a certain indifference a 
mere unit in the series: hence his well-known resignation 
in the face of death, but it is a resignation fatal to the 
life of a nation.” 

Tslam’s influence on the physique of the race has had a 
corresponding moral effect. A feeble and degenerate being, 
the Hindu carries the consequences of this weakness in his 
character. The epithet of mild Hindu is well known. It 
suggests, however, not the meekness of the strong man con- 
scious of his power but that of the helpless being who finds 
in it his only refuge. The historian Elphinstone says that 
the great defect of the Hindus is “want of manliness.” 


19 Cf, H. H. Risley, The People of India, 1908, p. 287: “The 
Mahometan rate of increase is double that of the Hindus.” 

11 Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India, v. 1., p. 430. a 

18 How much the popular mind has imbibed this transmigration 
dogma and is affected by it in practical life, is shown by the following, 
A Christian teacher who rebuked a pagan student for wasting his time. 
got the answer: “ It is all very well for you, Christians, who have got 
but one life!” . “ Time is money ” is not an Indian proverb. 

Cc 
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Hence their diffidence, timidity and vacillation manifesting 
themselves in their very features, in their gait, in their 
language which some find to be lacking in outspokenness. 
Indian Moslems have certainly very little of all this. Yes- 
terday they were the helots of India and now they are new 
beings. , 

Islam has done for them what it once did for the Tartars : 
“ There are evidently elements which would tend to change 
them (the Tartars) from one temperament to the other. Its 
(Islam’s) sternness, its coldness, its doctrine of fatalism; 
even the truths which it borrowed from revelation when 
separated from the truths it rejected, its monotheism un- 
tempered by mediation, its severe view of the divine attri- 
butes, of the law and of a sure retribution to come, wrought 
both a gloom and also an improvement in the barbarian. . . . 
Whatever was the mode of operation, certainly it is to their 
religion that this peculiarity is ascribed by competent 
persons.....” 

A little further Newman, whose words we have used, 
quotes lieutenant Wood to the same effect. Speaking of his 
travels in Central Asia Wood observes that “ all the inferior 
classes possess an innate self-respect and a natural gravity 
of deportment which differs as far from the suppleness of 
the Hindustani as from the awkward rusticity of an English 
clown.” A similar transformation seems to have taken place 
in the case of Indian Moslems. As they pass by with 
haughty brow and fearless look, one would hardly believe 
them to belong to the same stock of timid beings whom they 
jostle in the streets. ‘The Englishman generally chooses his 
servants and soldiers rather from among them. He has also 
given an outlet to ‘a strength which sometimes grew to 
fanatic violence. Thus the Malabar Moplahs whose wild 
fury rushed on British bayonets have by a clever combina- 
tion of the Imperial Government found a safety valve for 
their surplus energy in the formation of two battalions of 
Moplahs. 

Besides this force of character, this self-respect, Islam 
seems to have contributed to develop the moral sense itself. 
The close relation between religion and ethics which con- 
stitute but one system in the Koran, gives it a great 


3 Newman’s Essay on the Turks, o.¢., v. L, p. 2. 
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superiority on Hinduism where the moral law comes only 
second, if at all. Mahomet’s ethical code so clear, so precise, 
so simple and withal elastic enough, appealed to the moral 
instinct of the Hindu in search of a norm of conduct that 
he had demanded in vain from Vishnuism or Sivaism. The 
Moslem’s exalted idea of God’s supreme domain over His 
creatures and the deep religious feeling that results from 
it, are also worthy of respect and esteem. Though its ethi- 
cal ideal is not high, the Koran does not at any rate impose 
widowhood as Hinduism does, thereby affecting one-sixth 
of the whole female population and leading too often to 
infanticide. It does not sanction prostitution in its temples 
or exhibit anything like the scandalous scenes of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Surely it is no small matter for the Bengali to 
be rescued from the abominable Sakti-cult so prevalent in 
the Delta and in the North." | Polygamy and divorce which 
Islam has in common with paganism are a lesser evil than 
the shameful excesses of Vallabhism, Kulinism’® and the 
erotic worship of Radha and Krishna. It were not prudent 
to infer from the morality or the immorality of an 
ethical code the morality or immorality of those whom it 
binds. Yet, it cannot be denied that the fact of having a 
higher standard is a safeguard worthy of consideration. 
True, the Mussulman in spite of his Law may give way to 
drink, to opium and hashisch and to other vices, no less 
than his pagan countryman. He has however a great 
advantage over him in the very fact that he possesses a norm 
of conduct. Sooner or later he cannot help measuring his 
conduct by it and morality must gain by such a comparison. 

Islam has further rendered India a great service by raising 
the social level of the millions of helots who grovel at the 
base of Indian society. For, it is precisely from the lowest 
and most despised classes that it has drawn the greatest 
number of its adherents. It has done for centuries what 
we see it doing to-day. As Mr. Logan observes in his Mala- 
ha» Gazetteer: “Conversion to Mahummedanism has had a 
marked effect in freeing the slave-caste in Malabar from their 
former burdens. By conversion a Gheruman obtains a 
distinct rise in the social scale and if he is consequently 


‘4 Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, v. 1., p. 427. 
% Cf Risley, o.c. Appendix cn Kulinism. 
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bullied or beaten the influence of the whole Muhammedan 
community comes to his aid.”"* Mr. Thurston, the head of 
the Madras ethnographical bureau, after quoting Mr. Logan 
as above, adds : “'The same applies to the Nayadis, many of 
whom have escaped from their degraded position by conver- 
sion to Islam.”” This process seems to have repeated itself 
in various parts of India. From the first days of the Mussul- 
man conquest, the division into castes had struck the invader 
as diametrically opposed to the fierce democratism of the 
Prophet. “We Muslims, of course,” Alberuni wrote at that 
time, “stand entirely on the side of the question, consider- 
ing all men as equal except in piety.” Since then there have 
been compromises. “In India caste is in the air; its con- 
tagion has spread even to Mahummedanism and we find its 
evolution proceeding on characteristic Hindu lines... 
the lower functional groups are strictly endogamous and 
are organised on the model of regular castes with councils 
and officers which enforce the observance of the caste rules 
by the time-honoured sanction of boycotting.”** And yet, 
when all has been said, it must be granted that Islam has 
helped to better the fate of millions of degraded beings. The 
pariah whose presence is pollution and who had to cover 
his mouth lest his tainted breath should defile the air, has 
been restored to the dignity of man. He has entered, so to 
say, his master’s and conqueror’s family and can now defy 
the excommunications of those who could formerly slay him 
as an unclean animal. 

By rising thus to a higher level, the low castes have 
further gained an increase in their material well-being. 
Islam’s Weltanschauung gave him a decided advantage over 
his countryman. “ Islam’s ideal is strenuous action rather 
than contemplation; it allots man a single life and bids him 
make the best of it; its practical spirit knows nothing of 
a series of transmigrations, of Karma, of weariness, of 
existence which weighs upon the Hindu mind. For the 


1¢ Cf., also Risley, 0.c., p. 237: ‘In the South whole castes have 
adhered to Islam because excluded from the pagodas by the superior 
castes.” 

1? E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, v. IV., p. 459, 
Madras. 

18 Imperial Gazetteer of India, v. I1., p. 328-9. 
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dream of absorption into an impersonal Weltgeist it sub- 
stitutes a very personal Paradise made up of joys such as 
all Orientals understand.’"* Hence the striking contrast 
between the indolence of the Hindu peasant and the relative 
energy of the Mussulman. ‘The samecanbeseen in the 
Gangetic delta, along the backwaters of Malabar, or on the 
Coromandel coast. Thurston’’ says of the Moplahs, Hindu 
converts, that they carry on trade and cultivate the land 
very successfully and adds that many of them get on ex- 
tremely well as being bolder in speculation than the Hindus 
of the district. The great bulk of the petty traders and 
shopkeepers of Malabar are Moplahs. In his article on the 
Lubbais of the Eastern coast, he describes these converts 
from Hinduism as able men, industrious and enterprising, 
plucky sailors and expert merchants. He praises likewise 
the Lubbais of North-Arcot and Mysore. 

As further examples we might mention the Bohras or 
merchants of Western India, mostly converts from Hin- 
duism ; the Khojas or “ honourable converts ’’ who are active 
traders on the Western coast and in East Africa. But these 
will suffice. The Mahummedan element has certainly been 
an important economical factor in India. The Brahmanica] 
law which forbids to cross “the black water,” the sea, has 
given the whole maritime trade into the hands of the Arabs 
and of their converts. In the Middle Ages it was through 
them that the spices, the brocades, muslins and all the 
Eastern luxuries found their way to the Venetian marts 
of the Levant. The Portuguese conquest robbed them of 
their monopoly but as we have just shown did not put a stop 
to their commercial activity. a 

As a result of their foreign relations, a new artistic 
element of considerable value found its way into the domain 
of the fine arts. Hinduism has hardly anything to compare 
with the Mahommedan monuments—palaces, mausoleums 
and mosches—scattered with such magnificence over all the 
length and breadth of India.” The Moghul period is re- 
markable in this respect. The royal residences of Agra and 
Delhi. the Taj Mahal,”* “ the jewel of Indian architecture. 


19 Imperial Gaz., v. L., p. 328. 

2° o.c., p. 483. 

2 Cf. the Archaeological Sketch Map, No. 26 of the Atlas, Imper. Gaz. 
22 The Taj Mahal is the mausoleum of an Indian Empress. 
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1¢ Cf, also Risley, 0.c., p. 237: “In the South whole castes have 
adhered to Islam because excluded from the pagodas by the superior 
castes.” 

1? KE. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, v. 1V., p. 459, 
Madras. 

18 Imperial Gazetteer of India, v. I1., p. 328-9. 
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dream of absorption into an impersonal Weltgeist it sub- 
stitutes a very personal Paradise made up of joys such as 
all Orientals understand.’’® Hence the striking contrast 
between the indolence of the Hindu peasant and the relative 
energy of the Mussulman. The samecanbeseen in the 
Gangetic delta, along the backwaters of Malabar, or on the 
Coromandel coast. Thurston’’ says of the Moplahs, Hindu 
converts, that they carry on trade and cultivate the land 
very successfully and adds that many of them get on ex- 
tremely well as being bolder in speculation than the Hindus 
of the district. The great bulk of the petty traders and 
shopkeepers of Malabar are Moplahs. In his article on the 
Lubbais of the Eastern coast, he describes these converts 
from Hinduism as able men, industrious and enterprising, 
plucky sailors and expert merchants. He praises likewise 
the Lubbais of North-Arcot and Mysore. 

As further examples we might mention the Bohras or 
merchants of Western India, mostly converts from Hin- 
duism ; the Khojas or “ honourable converts ’’ who are active 
traders on the Western coast and in East Africa. But these 
will suffice. The Mahummedan element has certainly been 
an important economical factor in India. The Brahmanica] 
law which forbids to cross “the black water,” the sea, has 
given the whole maritime trade into the hands of the Arabs 
and of their converts. In the Middle Ages it was through 
them that the spices, the brocades, muslins and all the 
Eastern luxuries found their way to the Venetian marts 
of the Levant. The Portuguese conquest robbed them of 
their monopoly but as we have just shown did not put a stop 
to their commercial activity. ce 

As a result of their foreign relations, a new artistic 
element of considerable value found its way into the domain 
of the fine arts. Hinduism has hardly anything to compare 
with the Mahommedan monuments—palaces, mausoleums 
and mosches—scattered with such magnificence over all the 
length and breadth of India.* The Moghul period is re- 
markable in this respect. The royal residences of Agra and 
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19 Imperial Gaz., v. L., p. 328. 

7° 0.c., p. 483. 

” Cf. the Archaeological Sketch Map, No. 26 of the Atlas, Imper. Gaz. 
22 The Taj Mahal is the mausoleum of an Indian Empress. 
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the Mobi Masjid (mosche) of Agra, and those of Delhi, Bi- 
japur, Ahmanadab and Gulbarga surpass in splendour the 
most perfect Hindu art. It is the triumph of the mono- 
theistic, over the pantheistic and polytheistic idea. The 
admiration of the sixteenth and seventeenth century travel- 
lers as they stood in amazement before those marvels of 
marble and granite in all their fresh beauty, does not seem 
exaggerated to the modern visitors of their ruins. To 
realise the difference between the two arts, it is enough to 
compare Delhi with Benares or better with Rameswaram’s 
famous temple. Modern pagan art could not help borrow- 
ing from Mahummedan architecture. Thus for instance 
the Visweswara pagoda at Benares has adopted designs 
from the Saracenic style. The Jaina architecture of the 
North has made use of its graceful domes, and in Bengal 
Sivaite temples have adopted its pointed arch.” Though 
the Indian Mahummedan style varies a great deal according 
to the countries where it is found and is classified respec- 
tively as Arab, Persian, Moghul and the like, it has how- 
ever a certain unity arising from a common religious in- 
spiration. Hence an impression of cohesion which is lacking 
in the case of Hindu architecture. 

As a uniting and linking principle Islam is destined to 
play a far more important part in another field. — Lord 
Morley acknowledged openly that Islam had made_ its 
seventy millions ot Indian adherents a nation within a 
nation. Islam is a theocracy, it is essentially “a consecra- 
tion of the principle of nationalism.” It has nothing of 
that discontinuity and looseness which makes of Hinduism, 
not one religion, but a conglomerate of beliefs impossible 
to define.*' And so, while “the public spirit of Hindus is 
confined either to their caste or to their village ” (Elphin- 
stone), a recent writer, former member of the imperial 
government, writes of the Mussulmans that “ in administra- 
tive matters the British Government has constantly to con- 
sider them as a separate community.”’* Religion as is wont 


23 Cf. Dutt, Ancient Civilisation of India, v. U1., p. 352-3. 

** Nobody, whether in India or clsewhere, has as yet been able 
scientifically to define Hinduism. 

* One H. P. Mody in an Essay on the Political Future of India. 
London, Houghton, 1908, assigns another cause: “ Backwardness in 
education has won for Mahummedans the special favour of Government.” 
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in the East has bound them into a nation. For a long time 
they have been considered a dangerous power. To enlighten 
English opinion on the subject Sir W. W. Hunter wrote in 
1871 a pamphlet on :“ Our Indian Mussulmans. Are they 
bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen?’ Even 
at that early date, the above-mentioned writer could assert 
that the educated class among Moslems considered as per- 
fectly licit to abstain from waging war, “ holy war,” against 
the British Government. With an instinctive sense of self- 
preservation England has sought to lighten the galling 
yoke. On this account it has been accused of undue par- 
tiality by the other classes. However that may be, it is 
only natural that the ruling power should find it advan- 
tageous to please those who by their force of cohesion might 
prove a far more important factor in Indian politics than 
the innumerable millions of disunited Hindus. The latter, 
perfectly aware of their weakness, are equally anxious to 
secure the political support of their Mahummedan country- 
men. Yet they have not been able to win their adhesion to 
the National Congress. Instead an All India Moslem 
League (1906) has been founded, the object of which is to 
obtain for their community a distinct representation in pro- 
vincial and jocal administration, to secure a larger share of 
public employments and to promote particular interests 
wherever they are at stake. “The struggle over the con- 
stitutional question has undoubtedly quickened the cor- 
porate feelings of Mahummedans.”** Holderness has also 
noticed together with this tendency to closer union in poli- 
tical matters, a striving after a greater religious unity by 
a more exact observance of the Prophet’s prescriptions. 
Here indeed the field for improvement is sufficiently wide. 
The religious ignorance of the Moslems who live out of the 
cities accounts for the gradual infiltration of pagan customs 
and superstitions which sometimes make it difficult to draw 
the line between the “ infidel” and the “ believer.” In the 


*6 Holderness, p. 133, 0.c. We should add a few words on Pan- 
Islamism in India. It is well-known that the Balkan events elicited 
violent protests from the great Moslem centres of India. The Allies’ 
conduct, England’s policy, and that of the Triple Entente were roundly 
condemned and an attempt made to influence the British Cabinet in 
favour of Adrianople. All this shows that the ‘* Greater Islam ” thrives 
in India too, as elsewhere. 
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more educated classes contact with Hinduism had intro- 
duced concepts contrary to orthodox Islam. Such for in- 
stance, according to Goldziher’’ is that of Zuhd (asceticism), 
not identical with Sufism, and which shows clear traces of 
the penetration of Indian thought. The story of Barlaam 
and Josaphat has passed into Arab, and Buddha appears as 
the model of ascetics.** 

Yet the process of borrowing has not been all on one 
side. If Islam has been under the influence of Hinduism, 
it has in return reacted on heathendom. “There are also 
instances,” says the author just mentioned, “of a real re- 
action of the Mahummedan conscience against paganism : 
Hindu gods are degraded to the position of demons or 
devils.”*” It is also a striking coincidence that the mono- 
theistic movement of thought should have taken place in the 
North about the fourteenth and fifteenth century when con- 
querors with a strong monotheistic faith had settled per- 
manently in the land. True, South India had already had 
an advocate of the same creed in Ramanija (1017-1127 %); 
perhaps his teaching had travelled up North. At any rate 
Moslem rule must have singularly favoured it and it is only 
natural that Kabir (1380-1420) should have dreamed of 
bringing about the fusion of two antagonistic creeds whose 
fortunes were to be linked for many centuries. Kabir pro- 
claimed not only the unity of God, but the equality of men, 
a strange doctrine in a land tyrannised by caste for the last 
two millenniums. This may be only the normal reaction 
of the oppressed masses; yet how opportune at the time the 
advent of the essentially democratic element of Islam! 

This first attempt of an Indo-Mussulman Syncretism was 
taken up some years later by the famous Nanak (1469-1538), 
the founder of Sikhism. His doctrine is similarly based on 
the two fundamental dogmas of the Koran: the unity of 
God with its rigorous condemnation of every form of 
idolatry and superstition, and the equality of the 
“believers.” Again, the greatest of Indian monarchs, 
Akbar, made a futile attempt to amalgamate the two reli- 
gions in order thus to secure for his empire the religious 


*” Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, p. 160. Heidelberg, 1910. 

%* Cf. T. W. Arnold’s Survivals of Hinduism among the Muhammedans 
of India. In Transactions of the 3d. Internat. Congress of Relig., 1908. 

** Goldziher’s Mahummedanischen Studien, v. 1., p. 133. Halle, 1889. 
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uniformity necessary to its stability. The new Faith whose 
prophet and pontifi he claimed to be, tried in vain to con- 
ciliate the two contradictory tendencies, to combine Pan- 
theism and Sufism with the monotheism of Christians and 
Moslems. However dismal the failure, it is not impossible 
that Tulsi Das, the famous Hindu poet, Akbar’s contem- 
porary should have drawn from that movement the religious 
inspiration which has done so much to bring the vast popula- 
tions of the North to a higher spiritual level.*° 

And now that we have considered the different aspects in 
which Islam has influenced India and its peoples, what 
shall we conclude’? Shall we say that India has been the 
gainer by it? or, on the contrary, that it had been much 
better, had Mahmud of Ghasni and his band of adventurers 
turned off to the West? No doubt, the Koran teaches some 
important truths, borrowed mostly from higher religious 
systems, and of these truths the Turks have made themselves 
the zealous propagandists in the Asiatic world. That India 
has profited by it, it would be hard to deny. 

But here comes an important restriction. The Turks never 
were more than propagandists. One of their admirers, Sir 
Charles Fellows, writes of them: “My intimacy with the 
character of the Turks which led me to think so highly of 
their moral excellence, has not given me the same favourable 
impression of their mental powers. . . . There is little cul- 
tivation or activity of mind among them.”” At first sight 
this statement may seem at variance with the subtle specula- 
tions of Arabian philosophy, the soaring heights of Persian 
Sufism. However we must observe that this intellectual 
movement, this elusive theosophy became possible only in so 
far as Avicenna, Averroés and the mystic poets of Iran 
abandoned Moslem orthodoxy. The attitude of the famous 
Khalif who ordered the destruction of the library of Alex- 
andria is far more in keeping with the spirit of the Koran 
than erudite adaptations of Greek thought or of Eastern 
mysticism. 

Intellectual stagnation, a stagnation inherent to pure 
Islam, explains how after having brought various nations 
of Europe, Africa and Asia to a certain degree of culture, 


3® On Tulsi Das’ influence, Cf. G. Grierson in v. I.. Imperial Gazetteer. 
31 Quoted by Newman, 0.c., p. 195. 
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Moslem rule seems unable to take them beyond that point. 
The Koran and only the Koran, such is the intellectual 
horizon of its adepts. But to restrict oneself to the Koran 
and to its concepts, is deliberately to give up progress, to 
cut oneself off from the civilised world, to adhere for ever to 
a splendid semi-barbarism which is not without a certain 
charm and for which the Koran seems to have been specially 
written. In a word, we can say of the Mussulman what 
Newman says of the Turk : “ A man of progress, he is not.” 
Or, if we allow him progress, it must be in a limited degree, 
a mushroom growth not unlike that of those tropical plants 
and races whose development is at first abnormally pre- 
cocious, and after reaching a certain degree is hopelessly 
stunted. There hes the evil. Everywhere Islam sets up 
a barrier between its own culture and a higher one. The 
history of the nineteenth century from the emancipation of 
Greece to the occupation of Egypt and Tunis conclusively 
proves it. It is only after being freed from the Moslem yoke 
that these countries have begun to raise themselves above the 
semi-civilisation in which they had languished for centuries. 
In India too, the new Islam, the party of reform and pro- 
gress, however much it may protest its faithful adherence 
to Muhammed’s teaching, practically rejects his essential 
tenets. Revelation, dogmas are all thrown overboard by the 
leaders, by Sir Syed Ali Khan, the greatest of them. Their 
avowed object in doing so is to put themselves in a position 
to follow the movement of culture. Briefly, the new Islam, 
keeps of Islam the bare name. Is that a more or less con- 
scious admission that however superior to other religious 
systems, Islam is not sufficiently perfect and complete for 
the harmonious development of the human race! This 
seems to have been the conviction of Akbar, the most 
enlightened prince of Asia. Hence, his new Faith, which 
Goldziher calls : “ a negation of Islam, an ethical rationalism 
in which the dogmas and forms of Islam have lost all 
importance whatsoever.” 
PETER DAHMEN. 


32 Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, quoted above. 

















Alan O'Sullivan, Bishop of Cloyne 
and Lismore. 


BisHop ALAN O'SULLIVAN ruled the diocese of Cloyne from 
1240 to 1246, and that of Lismore from 1246 until his death 
in 1253. His life-story, though brief, is interesting and 
informative. ‘To the discerning reader it offers an epitome 
of the trials and tribulations which beset the path of many 
{rish Bishops in the thirteenth century. The narrative of 
Alan’s thirteen years’ episcopate, as set forth in the pages 
of standard authorities, is usually meagre, occasionally it 
is quite inaccurate and misleading. Since the publication 
of the Calendars of State Papers and Papal Registers, how- 
ever, it has become possible to study this worthy prelate’s 
career in fuller and more accurate detail. 

Alan O'Sullivan was a Dominican; his surname, coupled 
with his appointment to a Cork diocese, would seem to stamp 
him as a Corkman. It is highly probable, if not entirely 
certain, that he was a member of the Dominican community 
of Cork. The only houses of the Order established in 
Munster prior to the year 1240 were those of Waterford, 
Limerick, and Cork, w hich had been founded respectively 
in 1226, 1227, and 1229. That Alan was a Dominican is 
unquestionable; and, as a Corkman, he would naturally 
have entered the Dominican Order in the city of St. Finbarr 
rather than in Waterford or Limerick. As a member of 
the Cork community, his merits and accomplishments would 
have been well known to Bishop David Mac Kelly, his 
Dominican predecessor in the see of Cloyne, who had lately 
been a member of the same community. Mac Kelly was 
raised to the see of Cloyne in 1237, and translated thence to 
Cashel in 1238; and it is more than possible that Mac Kelly's 
influence with the clergy of Cloyne, combined with the 
prestige of his new dignity as Archbishop of Cashel, may 
have had something to do with the elevation of O'Sullivan 
to the chair of St. Colman. 

The diocese of Cloyne had been vacant since the close of 
1238, and 1240 is the date universally assigned for Bishop 
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Alan's consecration. No record survives in Papal Registers 
or State Papers as to the precise date of his appointment 
to Cloyne. Only two important incidents of his administra- 
tion in that diocese have been saved from oblivion. They 
are noteworthy as examples of the vexations and humilia- 
tions which Irish prelates of that period were constrained 
to endure. . 

The earliest of these incidents is commemorated in a 
documentary agreement preserved in the Pipe Roll of 
Cloyne. The agreement in question is apparently the very 
oldest document existing in that ancient compilation, 
though the fact seems to have escaped the attention of the 
learned editor of the Pipe Roll. This document, on inspec- 
tion, proves to be a species of concordat between Bishop Alan 
of Cloyne and Maurice Fitzgerald,’ Justiciary of Ireland; 
it is dated April 6, 1244. A protracted dispute had existed 
between the Bishop of Cloyne and the Justiciary, in regard 
to the possession of certain lands and the right of presenta- 
tion to certain churches, within the borders of the diocese of 
Cloyne. Eventually a compromise was arrived at, by which 
certain disputed lands and advowsons were granted to 
Maurice Fitzgerald, while certain others were conceded to 
Bishop O’Sullivan. The unvarnished truth appears to be 
that the Bishop was not only compelled to surrender some 
of the immemorial possessions of his see to this grandson 


* Four persons of this name flourished in Ireland about the year 1244. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, the Justiciary, was born in 1194 or thereabouts, and 
died in 1257. Maurice Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald, son of the preceding, 
was born about 1238 and died about 1277. Maurice Fitzgerald, a nephew 
of the Maurice Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald just mentioned, inherited the 
Barony of Offaly, and was drowned in the — Channel in 1268. Finally. 
in the Desmond line, there was Maurice Fitzgerald, son of John of Callan ; 
father and son both perished at the battle of Callan in 1261. Obviously 
the agreement of 1244 could have been entered into only with Maurice 
the Justiciary or Maurice of Desmond—the others were too young. But 
Maurice of Desmond had not yet succeeded to the family estates in 
1244, his father, John of Callan, being still alive. Besides, there appears 
to be no evidence to show that the Desmond family at this period possessed 
estates in the neighbourhood of Youghal, where the disputed lands lay. 
Thus by a process of exclusion we are led to infer that the agreement 
with the Bishop of Cloyne must have been made by Maurice Fitzgerald, 
then Justiciary of Ireland. This conclusion is confirmed by the indisput- 
able fact that Maurice the Justiciary held lands in Youghal and its 
vicinity ; he had founded the Franciscan Friary there in 1280, 
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of an Anglo-Norman filibuster, but that he was coerced in 
like manner to abandon the right of appointing suitable 
pastors to a number of churches in his diocese. 

Maurice Fitzgerald, grandson of Maurice the Invader, 
had spent part of his life as a commander of soldiery in 
Brittany. Later on, while enjoying a long tenure of office 
as Justiciary of Ireland, he had been a leading conspirator 
in the plot which led to the assassination of Richard, Earl 
Marshal, on the Curragh of Kildare in 1234. Most of his 
contemporaries believed him guilty of having procured the 
poisoning of the gallant Earl Marshal on this occasion. 
Afterwards, during various years, he led bands of sangui- 
nary marauders, who carried slaughter and havoc through 
Connaught and Uister. With the assistance of Richard 
de Burgh, he intrigued to supersede the rightful princes 
of Connaught, designing to supplant them by creatures 
willing to accept the sway of the Anglo-Normans. With 
the usual inconsistency of these Anglo-Norman soldiers of 
fortune—though writers are careful to remind us of the 
Italian and Welsh blood which likewise flowed in his veins 
—Maurice founded the Franciscan Friary of Youghal in 
1230; and he is also credited with founding the Dominican 
Priory of Sligo in 1252 as an act of expiation, that the com- 
munity might pray for the soul of the murdered Earl 
Marshal.’ 

In his restless career of violence and aggression, Maurice 
Fitzgerald would have little time and probably less inclina- 
tion for close inquiry into the merits of the Cloyne dispute. 
We cannot suppose, with any degree of probability, that he 
was better acquainted than the Bishop of Cloyne with the 
exact extent of the rightful possessions of that see. He 
would scarcely be deterred by a scrupulous sense of equity 
from prosecuting a false claim against the Bishop ; his whole 
career forbids any supposition of the kind. Wherever there 
was land to be seized or power to be usurped, the rapacity 
and ambition of these Anglo-Norman barons were seldom 
checked by scruples of conscience. In this Cloyne dispute, 
therefore, it is more than probable that justice was on the 


* Gilbert, Viceroys, 98-102; Dict. of Nat. Biog., xix., 136-139; the 
notice of Maurice Fitzgerald in Alfred Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biog., p. 181, is full of errors. 
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side of Bishop O'Sullivan, but that the prelate, weary of 
a protracted conflict with so powerful an adversary, ended 
by making sundry concessions for the sake of peace. 

These concessions are set forth in the Pipe Roll document 
of 1244. The “ venerable father Alan, by the grace of God, 
Bishop of Cloyne,” for himself and his successors, with the 
unanimous assent of his entire Chapter, remits in perpetuity 
all right and claim which he and his successors may have, 
whether to the temporal ownership of certain specified 
lands, or to the advowson and right of patronage arising 
from such ownership. The lands thus ceded to Maurice 
Fitzgerald and his heirs for ever are those of Clonpris, 
Balycheran, and Inchekoyng, as likewise those of Kylle, 
Kylgligne, and Kyllan; he and his heirs are also granted the 
right of presentation to churches existing on all these 
lands. the Bishop likewise cedes to Maurice and his heirs 
the temporal ownership, without the advowson, of the lands 
of Kyleridan, as well as of “all other lands and tenements 
held by the said Maurice and his men in Oglassyn.” 

On the other hand, the Bishop reserves to himself and his 
successors the right of presentation to the church of Kyl- 
cridan, possession of said church being guaranteed to 
Master Thomas de Cavilla during his lifetime, and the in- 
cumbent being bound to give, as an offering, one pound of 
wax yearly to the church of Cloyne. Maurice Fitzgerald 
also, for himself and his heirs, grants to the Bishop of 
Cloyne and his successors one carucate (120 acres) of land 
in Kylgrellan, as well as another parcel of land which is 
called Bretne, with the right of presentation to churches on 
these lands. The said Maurice likewise, for himself and 
his heirs, grants the Bishop and his successors “ the entire 
advowson and right of patronage” in the land of Baly- 
keneled, in that of Ponce Fitz Ponce, and in that of Robert 
Fitz John, also in Drumokenache, Balyglassyn, Balymac- 
keth, and Balynylan, as also in the land of John de Kenfeyk, 
and in the whole land of Philip Fitz Walter which he has 
in Oglassyn, the benefices of Masters Thomas de Cavilla 
and Denis of Cloyne, which they held before the date of 
this agreement, being guaranteed to them during their civil 
or natural life. 

However, the said Maurice and his heirs are to hold the 
land of Bretne from the Bishop and his successors 
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at a yearly rent of 1 mark (£10 in present-day cur- 
rency); they are also to hold the land of Balykeneled at a 
yearly rent of 2 lbs. of wax. These rents are to be paid 
to the Bishop at the accustomed periods, and Maurice and 
his heirs are to do homage and service to the Bishop and 
his successors for the lands here specified. 

By way of further concession to the Bishop and his suc- 
cessors, the said Maurice remits and relinquishes whatever 
right or claim he may have to the lands of Bernibrogwan, 
Ochied, and Balycoyg, and to all other lands which belong, 
or should belong, to the Bishop and diocese of Cloyne.” 

If we assume, as we may fairly do, that Bishop O’Sullivan 
had claimed, as the property of his see, all the lands men- 
tioned in the foregoing agreement, together with the right 
of presentation to all the churches existing thereon; and 
if we further assume, as we may fairly do, that the Bishop 
was much better informed and much more scrupulous, in 
regard to such matters, than the Justiciary was likely to be: 
we can scarcely resist the conclusion that Bishop Alan was 
constrained by force majeure to surrender some of the rights 
and possessions of his see; and that Maurice Fitzgerald, 
while diplomatically affecting to make concessions, had by 
far the best of the bargain. A man who advances a false 
claim can well afford to abate his pretensions by one-half 
or less, when his wearied antagonist consents to a com- 
promise, 

Passing over Bishop Alan’s renewal of a lease of one 
carucate of land with its appurtenances at Coulleneny to a 
cleric named Gillacomdach Machicallig—a transaction of 
uncertain date, mentioned in 1252 by the Franciscan Bishop 
Daniel, who was O’Sullivan’s immediate successor in Cloyne, 
and who obviously held “ the venerable fathers David and 
Alan of happy memory ’”* in much veneratiion—we now 
come to a sensational incident in Bishop O’Sullivan’s career. 
This was nothing less than an order for his arrest issued 
by Henry ITT. of England. 

The State Paper which furnishes particulars of this in- 
cident bristles with legal terminology, which it may be 
proper to explain. In the first place, a “ Disseisor” is “a 





* Rotulus Pipa Clonensis, ed. Caulfield, pp. 43-45. 
* Rotulus Pipe Clonensis, pp. 58-54. 
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person who unlawfully puts another out of his land.” “ Dis- 
seisin ” is defined as “ a wrongful putting out of him that is 
seised of the freehold, not, as in abatement or intrusion, a 
wrongful entry, where the possession was vacant; but an 
attack upon him who was in actual possession, and turning 
him out ;it is an ouster from a freehold indeed, as abatement 
and intrusion are ousters in law. A title by disseisin is a 
“ee title against all but the rightful owner.” There is a 
egal maxim, “ Disseisinam satis facit, qui uti non permittit 
possessorem, vel minus commode, licet omnino non expellat. 
—He makes disseisin enough who does not permit the pos- 
sessor to enjoy, or makes his enjoyment bes beneficial, 
although he » sd not expel him altogether.” Finally, an 
“ Assise of Novel Disseisin” is “ an action to recover pro- 
perty of which a party had been disseised, 7.e., dispossessed, 
after the last circuit of the judges. It is abolished by 3 & 4 
Wm. IV., c. 27.”° 

These legal definitions throw fresh light on the extra- 
ordinary mandate issued by Henry III. to Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, Justiciary of Ireland, about the end of April, 1245 
—a year after the signing of the agreement between Fitz- 
gerald and the Bishop of Cloyne. The mandate is sum- 
marised as follows : 

“The King to the Justiciary of Ireland. The latter 
having written to inquire the King’s pleasure regarding an 
assise of Novel disseisin, arraigned by Christian, Bishop of 
Emly, against Alan, Bishop of Cloyne, touching a tenement 
in Kelconmyr, the King expresses his astonishment that, 
through fear of excommunication, the Justiciary should 
have deferred to give judgment regarding the manifest dis- 
seisin which the Bishop of Cloyne confesses he has wrought. 
and to restore seisin, according to law and custom in Ire- 
land, to the Bishop of Emly. The King therefore com- 
mands the Justiciary to proceed to judgment, notwithstand- 
ing the threats of the Bishop of Cloyne; and amercing the 
disseisor, according to the extent of his offence, to restore 
seisin to the Bishop of Emly, with the damages adjudged 
to him. As for the judges who, spurning the King’s pro- 
hibition, proceeded in the ecclesiastical court regarding 
this tenement, and the said Bishop of Cloyne, who pro- 


®’Wharton’s Law Levicon, 11th ed.. pp. 83, 287. 
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secuted this plea against the King’s crown and dignity, the 
Justiciary shall cause them to be arrested and imprisoned 
until they shall have made reparation for their contempt. 
The Justiciary shall pursue the same course in other similar 
cases.” 

From this imperious mandate it seems clear that Bishop 
Alan took possession of the “ tenement of Kelconmyr ” after 
it had been adjudged to him by the ecclesiastical court. The 
finding of the ecclesiastical judges creates a strong presump- 
tion in Bishop Alan’s favour. Obviously he believed that 
the property in question belonged of right to the see of 
Cloyne, and the judges decided that his claim was valid and 
proven. It would seem that Bishop Christian of Emly, 
unable to sustain his claim before the proper tribunal, 
adopted the improper course of seeking the intervention of 
the secular arm in an ecclesiastical dispute, with the dis- 
edifying result that his brother-prelate and the judges of 
the ecclesiastical court were ordered to be imprisoned, while 
the Bishop of Cloyne, in addition, was to be mulcted in 
heavy damages. The strangeness of Bishop Christian’s un- 
warrantable action is quite in keeping with the despotic 
violence of the King’s intervention. 

King Henry’s statement regarding “the manifest dis- 
seisin which the Bishop of Cloyne confesses he has 
wrought,” is manifestly misleading. It is most unlikely 
that the Bishop of Cloyne believed, or confessed, that he had 
been guilty of wrongful entry, or that he had wrongfully 
ousted another from his lands. The Bishop of Cloyne 
would naturally make no secret of the fact that he had 
taken possession of the glebe lands in question, after the 
ecclesiastical tribunal had decided in his favour. But 
Henry III. and his advisers were not the mento shrink from 
a falsehood when they desired to inflict defeat on an Irish 


®°C.S.P.1. 408-409. The King’s unquestioning belicf in the justice 
of Bishop Christian’s cause is rather strange ; it is rendered still stranger 
by the fact that, seven years earlicr, the King himself had expressed a 
rather unflattering opinion of Bishop Christian. A mandate of 25 
October, 1238, is thus summarised: “The King having learnt, aftcr 
the departure of Christian, Bishop of Emly. that he is deccitful, 
commands the Justiciary, that ere putting the Bishop in possession 
of the temporalitics he firmly bind him, so that the King may not be 
hereafter prejudiced by fraud.” (C.S.P.L. 869). 

D 
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Bishop. Two decades earlier, for instance, they had striven 
with might and main to justify the intolerable abuses prac- 
tised by. the English in Ireland, though these abuses had 
more than once been sternly censured by the Holy See. In 
the course of this controversy, Henry III. and his agents 
assured the Pope that “when the English entered Ireland 
by Apostolic command, they reduced that country to the 
p Be say of Rome, but the savagery of the Irish (to use a 
mild expression) was such ”’—as to justify the abuses in 
question. To modern minds it would seem that slander 
and spoliation, sacrilege and oppression, are scarcely the 
outward badges of a civilised and Christian nation; yet 
these were among the chief characteristics of Henry IIT. 
and his barons in their dealings with the Irish people. 
Protestant writers applaud the drastic punishment meted 
out by Henry III. to the Bishop of Cloyne on this occasion, 
even as they applaud the same monarch’s despotic treat- 
ment of the Archbishop of Cashel, exactly six years later. 
{n general, these writers appear to imagine that whenever 
a collision occurs between a King and a Bishop, in reference 
to some ecclesiastical matter, the King is invariably right 
and the Bishop invariably wrong. Starting from the two- 
fold principle that “the King is Supreme Head of the 
Church” and that “the King can do no wrong,” such 
writers, without pausing to examine each individual case, 
unfailingly find a verdict in the King’s favour. They are 
merely writing false history when they interpret the events 
of the thirteenth century as though the men of that age 
recognised, or had any thought of recognising, the headship 
of the King in ecclesiastical affairs. The men of that age 
knew very well that, in Church matters, the Bishop was 
likely to be a far better judge than the King; they knew that 
the King was a personage singularly ill-qualified to meddle 
in such matters; they knew, moreover, that the King’s inter- 
vention in ecclesiastical affairs was often conducive neither 
to the interests of justice nor to those of religion. In a 


7* Fuit etiam ex parte ipsius Regis propositum coram nobis, quod ab 
co tempore, quo Anglici de mandato apostolice sedis intrantes Yberniam, 
ipsam ecclesiae Romane obedientie subiecerunt, habito respectu ad 
Yberniensium feritatem, ne ulterius exprimatur, necessitate ac utilitate 
pensatis,’ ete. (Letter of Honorius IIT., 19 March, 1221; Theiner, 
Vetera Monumenta, 19.) 
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word, they knew that the King was apt to display “the 
peculiar incompetence of a royal person who meddles with 
religion.”* 

We may presume that Bishop O'Sullivan and the ecclesi- 
astical judges were arrested and imprisoned, in pursuance 
of the t\ing’s mandate, while Bishop Alan was also com- 
pelled to pay heavy damages. There is, however, a slender 
probability that the oppressive order of the English 
monarch may have remained inoperative. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald may have been slow to execute a task which he must 
have felt distasteful, and which exposed him to the dreaded 
penalty of excommunication. He was dismissed from the 
office of Justiciary, some four months after the issue of the 
mandate concerning Bishop Alan; and it is possible, though 
not very probable, that the change of Viceroys, together 
with the bustle of warlike preparations—for Henry III. 
was engaged, from the beginning of July to the close of 
October, in a futile expedition against Wales—may have 
caused the mandate to fall into abeyance. This conjectural 
note closes the record of Bishop Alan’s administration of 
the diocese of Cloyne. He was translated in the following 
vear to Lismore. 


The diocese of Lismore had fallen vacant in 1248 or 1244, 
by the resignation of Bishop Griffin Christopher, seemingly 
a prelate of Welsh descent, whose chequered episcopate had 
lasted since 1223. An active and adventurous bishop, 
Griffin had sided with Richard the Earl Marshal, had his 
revenues confiscated by Henry III1., and had given a just 
and unflinching judgment against Geoffrey de Marisco. 
Even in his retirement, Bishop Griffin knew how to safe- 
guard his personal interests; he survived his successor, and 
died at a ripe old age. 

On May 21, 1244, Innocent IV. addressed a mandate to 
Albert Suerbeer, the German prelate, who then wielded 
the crozier of St. Patrick, and with him to Master Martin. 
clerk of the Papal Camera. These ecclesiastics were com- 
manded to examine the election of Master John, Rector of 
St. Bean Major in the diocese of Lismore, to that see, and 


*Canen Barry, The Papacy and Modern Times, p. 180. 
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if it were found regular, to confirm it.’ Some serious flaw 
must have been discovered by Primate Albert and his fellow- 
commissioner, either in the mode of election or the quali- 
fications of the elect; at all events, Master John does not 
figure among the prelates who ruled at Lismore. 


More than two years later, the vacancy was still unfilled, 
and the impecunious English monarch was congratulating 
himself upon the fact that Bishop Griffin’s resignation 
would entail no drain upon the Treasury. On August 8, 
1246, Henry III. issued a mandate to the Justiciary of Ire- 
Jand—this was John Fitz Geoffrey, the successor of Maurice 
Fitzgerald-——stating that “the King considers as saved the 
provision made for G[riffin], Bishop of Lismore, after his 
resignation, of 50 marcates of rent and 2 carucates of land 
out of the possessions of that see, according to the mandate 
of the Pope through Geoffrey,” Bishop of Ossory. Further 
mandate to the Justiciary to restore to the Bishop such 
seisin as he had thereof on the arrival of the Justiciary in 
Ireland.” <A marcate is defined as “the rent of a mark by 
the year, anciently reserved 1n leases, etc.”” A carucate of 
land, otherwise called a carvage or carve of land, meant a 

loughland of 100 acres, or, according to Skene, as much 
and as might be tilled in a year and a day by one plough. 
This quantity varied in different English counties fons 60 
to 120 acres ;* in Ireland it usually rose to the latter figure. 
Provided with an annual income equivalent to £500 in our 
modern money, together with 240 acres of land, Bishop 
Griffin Christopher could afford to live in comparative 
affluence. 


The resignatory Bishop’s pension being thus satisfac- 
torily settled, Henry III. granted with alacrity his royal 
licence for the election of a successor. On August 12, 1246 
—four days after the preceding mandate—Henry addressed 
to Christian de Chaumery, Canon of Lismore, his licence 


* Calendar of Papal Registers, I., 209; Theiner, 42. 

1° This was Geoffrey de Turville, Bishop of Ossory (1244-1250), the 
fricnd and benefactor of the Dominicans of Kilkenny (Carrigan’s Ossory, 
37-39). 

1 C.S.P.1., 424. 

1? Wharton’s Law Lexicon, 11th ed., p. 540. 

"2 [bid., p. 147. 
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for the Dean and Chapter of that diocese to elect a bishop. 
The name of this Canon, as well as that of the pensioned 
Bishop, indicates the success which had attended the 
Anglo-Norman 7 of intruding aliens into influential 
positions in the [rish Church. 

By the unanimous choice of the Canons of Lismore, 
Bishop O’Sullivan was selected to govern the vacant see. 
In mae the Pope to confirm this election, the Canons 
described Bishop Alan as “a prudent and learned man, 
highly esteemed for his virtuous life and soundness of judg- 
ment.” They also represented to the Holy See that the 
diocese of Lismore had suffered grievously in its spiritual 
no less than its temporal interests; and they hoped that, 
under the wise rule of Bishop Alan, the diocese would soon 
be restored to its former flourishing condition. Inno- 
cent IV., by a mandate of October 26, 1246, ordered Hubert 
de Burgh, the veteran Bishop of Limerick, and Donald 
O’Kennedy, Bishop of Killaloe, to make the customary 
enquiries. The Pontiff authorised them, in case the inves- 
tigation should prove satisfactory, to sanction Bishop. 
Alan’s election by Apostolic authority, and to translate him 
from Cloyne to Lismore.” 

In bowing to the decision of the Holy See, Bishop Alan 
must have felt a keen pang of regret at his severance from 
Cloyne. He was now entering on a new field of labour, in 
a diocese whose condition was far from satisfactory, and 
whose resources were sadly crippled. The three or four 
years’ interregnum would account, in part, for the spiritual 
and temporal disorders into which Lismore had fallen. It 


4 C.S.P.1., 425. 

Ex parte dilcct. filiorum . . . Decani ct Capituli ecclesie 
Lismorensis presentate nobis littere continebant, quod ecclesia ipsa pastoris 
solatio destituta, idem convenientes in unum de futuri substitutione 
pontificis tractaturi, spiritus sancti gratia invocata, venerabilem fratrem 
nostrum . . . Clonenscm Episcopum, virum, ut asserunt, providum, 
vita et honestate decorum, litterarum scientia preditum ct consilii 
maturitate preclarum, in corum Episcopum pari voto et voluntate unanimi 
postularunt, nobis humilitcr supplicantes, ut cum sperent, quod dicta 
ceclesia, que tam in spiritualibus quam in temporalibus gravitcr est 
collapsa, possit per sue diligentic studium grata in utroque suscipere 
incrementa, postulationem candem admittere de benignitate sedis 
apostolice dignaremur (Theincr, 45; ef. Calendar of Papal Registers, I, 
229). 
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also seems probable that Bishop Griffin, intent on external 
afiairs, had somewhat neglected the care of his own diocese. 
Under these circumstances, the Chapter felt that a vigorous 
and apostolic prelate was needed to repair the losses 
suffered by the see, and Bishop O’Sullivan was chosen for 
the task. 

He found his new diocese burdened with an annual pen- 
sion of 50 marks (£500) to Bishop Griffin, while six goodly 
manors, comprising 240 acres of land, had also been ceded 
to that prelate for his personal support. Bishop Alan 
secured these manors on lease from his predecessor, doubt- 
less at a considerable yearly rental. The see was further 
impoverished by reason of an improper donation made by 
Bishop Griffin, who had “granted away eighty Acres of 
Land, two Acres of Meadow, and eighty Acres of Wood, 
part of the Possessions of his See, to Philip Fitz Adam 
Christopher senior, without the assent of his Chapter; 
which his fourth Successor, Richard Cor, afterwards re- 
covered by a Writ of Entry in the Post, from the son of the 
Grantee.” Still worse than this act of nepotism on the 
ey of Bishop Griffin was the arbitrary action of the Eng- 
ish King, who retained possession of all the available lands 
and revenues of the diocese during a full year and a half 
after Bishop Alan’s translation. It was only on May 25, 
1248, that Henry III. signified his assent to this transla- 
tion, and ordered Fitz Geoffrey the Justiciary to surrender 
the temporalities of Lismore to Bishop O’Sullivan.” This 
circumstance accounts for the common mistake of Protes- 
tant writers, who assign 1248 as the year of Alan’s trans- 
ference to Lismore. 

Meanwhile, the new Bishop of Lismore was given a share 
in the task of providing himself with a successor in Cloyne. 

' Three Commissioners were appointed for this purpose by 
Innocent IV. on October 12, 1247; these were David 
Mac Kelly, the Dominican Archbishop of Cashel, Donald 
O’Kennedy, Bishop of Killaloe, and Alan O'Sullivan, 
Bishop of Lismore. The Commissioners were commanded 
“to enquire into the postulation made by the Chapter of 
Daniel, a Friar Minor, to the see of Cloyne, and if he is 1 


16 Ware-Harris, [., 552. 
17C.S.P.1., 438. 
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fit person to admit it, and consecrate him, he being first 
absolved from his obedience.”* There was little difficulty 
in deciding the question of Daniel’s fitness for Cloyne; he 
ruled that diocese for seventeen years, and proved an 
admirable prelate. 

The next official transaction in which Bishop O'Sullivan 
was concerned was one which he must have viewed with 
deep repugnance. This was nothing less than the appoint- 
ment of an absentee pluralist to the pastorate of Dun- 
garvan. Under date September 10, 1251, we find the fol- 
lowing entry in the State Papers: “ The King having con- 
ferred the vacant church of Dungarvan on Master William 
of Kilkenny, Archdeacon of Coventry, commands the Justi- 
ciary of Ireland to present Master William by his proctor 
to the person who ought to institute him.—The King’s 
letters of presentation to the vacant church of Dungarvan, 
directed to the Bishop of Lismore, for Master William of 
Kilkenny.”* This pluralist was doubtless of English ex- 
traction; he was now intruded by the English sovereign 
into the most important parish in Bishop O’Sullivan’s 
diocese. The importance of Dungarvan is attested, by the 
convincing eloquence of figures, in the Pipe Rolls of the 
period. According to these Rolls, the Treasury receipts 
from the “Honour of Dungarvan” were considerably 
higher than those from either Waterford City or Water- 
ford County.*’ A zealous and apostolic prelate like Bishop 
O’Sullivan must have regarded, with aversion and indigna- 
tion, the appointment of an alien pluralist to so large and 
populous a parish, well knowing that the aim of the absen- 
tee pastor would be to shear the sheep, not feed them. It 
is, indeed, less than likely that Master William would 
resign his Archdeaconry of Coventry in order to devote his 
energies to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the people 
of Dungarvan. It is no wonder that, as a result of such 


18 Calendar of Papal Registers, I., 236; Theiner, 48. 

"~CS.P.1.. 474. At a later date, Mastcr William of Kilkenny had 
the good fortunc, from his own point of view, of being promoted to the 
Bishopric of Ely. Apart from his pluralism, he scems to have been a 
very worthy man. Godwin (De Praesulibus, 256) gives a bricf but 
highly favourable account of him. 

20 Thirty-fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Publie Reeords in 
Ireland, pp. 36-39. 
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appointments, scandals and abuses became rife in the Irish 
Church. 

But the end of Bishop O’Sullivan’s earthly troubles was 
drawing near. The Annalists, followed by historical 
writers in general, place his death in the year 1253. He 
must have passed to his reward rather early in that year, 
as on April 27, 1253, a royal licence was issued for the 
election of his successor. “ Richard of Cornwall, Canon of 
Lismore, having ye the King on behalf of the Dean 
and Chapter ot that church for licence to elect, the King 
grants licence accordingly.”" Canon Richard of Cornwall, 
as his name implies, was another alien beneficed in Lismore. 
But the worthy Irish Bishop of that see was no longer liable 
to molestation or embarrassment from the “King of the 
Saxons ” and his foreign nominees. 

Though Bishop Alan had been summoned to a better life, 
his predecessor, Bishop Griffin, still survived. In his 
retirement, Bishop Griffin was not indifferent, perhaps 
could not afford to be indifferent, to pecuniary affairs. On 
January 15, 1250—during Bishop Alan’s_ lifetime— 
Henry IIT. issued a “ mandate to the Justiciary of Ireland, 
that if he receive letters of the King pardoning to G[ riffin }, 
late Bishop of Lismore, certain amerciaments amounting 
to 124 marks, which he had incurred in the administration 
of his diocese, the Justiciary shall not distrain but cause 
him to be quit thereof.” An amercement or amerciament 
is defined by lawyers as “a pecuniary punishment or 
penalty assessed by the peers or equals of the party 
amerced for an offence, by the commission of which he has 

laced himself at the mercy of the lord. The difference 
etween amercements and fines is as fol'nws : The latter are 
certain, and are created by some statute; they can only be 
imposed and assessed by Courts of record; the former are 
arbitrarily imposed by courts not of record, as Courts- 
leet."** We cannot now ascertain the precise nature of the 
offence for which Bishop Griffin was amerced on this occa- 
sion. But in 1235 he had been compelled to pay an amerce- 
ment** for having shown favour to Richard, Earl Marshal, 


"C.S.P.1., 27. The reference inthis casc, of course, is to the second 
volume of Swectman’s Calendar. 

22C.S.P.1L, 452. 

23 Wharton’s Law Lexicon, 58. 

* Thirty-fifth Report of Deputy Keeper, p. 36. 
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in the “war” which ended in the assassination of that 
Bayard among Anglo-Irish nobles. 

A further mandate, issued in the lifetime of Bishop Alan, 
shows Bishop Griffin still heavily in debt to the Treasury. 
On August 22, 1252, “the King grants to Master Griffin, 
formerly Bishop of Lismore, that of the 80 marks [£800 in 
modern currency | which he owes to the King, he pay every 
year 20 marks at Easter at the Exchequer, Dublin, until the 
whole be discharged. Mandate accordingly to John Fitz 
Geoffrey, Justiciary of Ireland.”*° 

Several months after Bishop Alan’s demise, a fresh 
order was addressed to the Justiciary, in reference to some 
possessions of the see of Lismore. This document contains 
a valuable list of some glebe-lands belonging to the diocese, 
and proves that Bishop Alan had secured six manors on 
lease from his predecessor. The mandate, issued on July 
9, 1253, is thus summarised : “ As it appears by an agree- 
ment made between Brother Alan, late Bisho of Lismore, 
and Griffin his predecessor, for a lease of the manors of 
Ardmore, Glasmore, Methallia, New Ville, Lismore, and 
Frekans, which manors had by Papal authority on Griffin’s 
retirement been assigned to him for his maintenance, that 
Alan had received from Griffin a lease of those manors, 
with condition of re-entry in favour of Griffin in case of 
Alan’s retirement or death, the King commands the Justi- 
- of Ireland to restore to Griffin those manors which 
on Alan’s death had been taken into the King’s hand.””* 

A few other manors held by the Bishops of Lismore are 
mentioned in a mandate from Henry III. to the Treasurer 
and Barons of the Irish Exchequer, under date January 27, 
1257. The Treasurer and Barons had lately issued a writ, 
ordering the sheriff of Waterford to command Bishop 
Thomas of Lismore—Bishop Alan’s successor—to restore to 
Bishop William*’ of Waterford the manors of Artmor- 
deglan, Kilmolas, Kilmerdin, and Mochel. Against this 


*C.S.P.L, 18. As the date sufficiently indicates, the reference is to 
Swectman’s second volume. 

27°C. S.P.L, 36. 

#7 In Sweetman’s Calendar he is wrongly called Walter. Bishop William 
was formerly Prior of the Hospital of St. John, Dublin ; appointed to the 
see of Waterford on April 2, 1255, he died in 1272. (Eubel, Hierarchia 
Catholica Medit Avi, 1%, 517; Calendar of Papal Registers, I., 313). 
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proceeding Bishop Thomas appealed to the King. It was 
urged by Bishop William that his predecessor, Bishop 
Robert of Waterford (1210-1222), had been unlawfully dis- 
seised of these manors by his namesake and contemporary, 
Bishop Robert of Bedford, the Englishman who governed 
the see of Lismore from 1218 until 1222. The manors thus 
wrongfully seized by the Bishop of Lismore remained in 
his possession. From him they passed to Bishop Griffin 
Christopher, who on his resignation demised them to 
Bishop Alan O’Sullivan. After Bishop Alan’s death, the 
manors in due course came into the hands of his successor, 
Bishop Thomas. To oust this prelate from the disputed 
lands, Bishop William of Waterford sought and obtained 
a writ from the Irish Exchequer. This writ was very 
properly annulled by the King, who dismissed Bishop 
William’s claim as unsustainable in law and equity. The 
manors claimed by that aspiring prelate formed no part of 
any debatable borderland between Lismore and Waterford; 
on tlie contrary, they may be described, with slight exag- 
geration, as situate in the heart of the diocese of Lismore. 
They were therefore justly held, and justly handed down, 
by Bishop Griffin Christopher and Bishop Alan O’Sullivan.* 
M. H. MacInerny, O.P. 


** The problem of identifying the foregoing place-names of Cloyne 
and Lismore is one that an outsider like myself, lacking in local know- 
ledge, can approach only with much diflidence. Taking the casicst 
names first. Clonpris is obviously Clonpriest ; Kylle is Killeagh, near 
Youghal; Inchckoyng is Inchiquin, also near Youghal; Kyleridan is 
evidently Kileredan ; Oglassyn is Glasheen ; Balyvkeneled is Bally- 
kenealy ; “ the land of John de Kenfeyk ” is most likely Ballykenctick 
and Keleonmyr is Kileummom. ‘To the kindness of Dr. Grattan Flood 
I am indebted for some of the following suggested identifications : 
Balycheran may be Ballyearany ; Drumokenache may be Ardogen: : 
Balymacketh may be Ballymachugh; Bernibrogwan may — be 
Barnagechy ; Ochicd may be Okyle; Balycoyg may be Ballyquin : 
Bretne may possibly be Bruhenny or Britway ; and Kyllan is apparently 
the modern Killan, or it may be Barrykilla. Kylgligne remains uniden- 
tified; indeed, to identify all these place-names correctly, onc’s 
aequaintanee with Cloyne diocese would need to be both extensive and 
peculiar. The Lismore names present less difficulty. Glasmore is 
Clashmore ; Methallia and Mochel are identical with Mothel ; 
Artmordeglan is the modern Ardmore; New Ville is Newtown ; 
Kilmerdin is Kilmeadan; Frekans is Frechans (or Kilnofrehan 7) ; 
Kilmolas is clearly Kilmolash. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
surname Fitz Ponee has been modernised into Punch, which was the 
name borne by a once celebrated Cork theologian. 

















Che Symbolism of the Apocalypse. 


WueN Kant sought to explain the want of correspondence 
between virtue and happiness, he found his solution in 
the supersensuous world of intellect. When the writer 
of Job approached the same problem, he found the prin- 
ciple of harmony in the supernatural purpose of God. And 
St. John, to comfort the Seven Churches in his care, 
illumines that Divine purpose by unveiling the whole 
scene. He does indeed warn them of their responsibility. 
This he presents plainly in the Seven Epistles, and symboli- 
cally in the description of our Lord as walking among the 
seven golden candlesticks, that is, the Seven Churches, and 
as holding the seven stars, the angels of those churches. 
But now, he shows them the whole world, their true place 
in it, and their real relations to God and to their 
persecutors. 

There are two scenes, he would say, and not one. More 
correctly, there is one scene in two provinces. first of 
all, he discusses the visible, ce. ii. & ili. Then he dis- 
closes the invisible, cc. iv. & v. To do this, he borrows 
his imagery from the Old Testament and from the ritual 
of Church and Synagogue. The basilica, probably, did 
not appear till the third century. But there is the form 
of the synagogue to guide us. So we look for the throne 
or seat of bishop or president at the centre of one end. Right 
and left of him are seats for priests or elders. [In the 
Apocalypse, there are twenty-four of these officials; and 
they are robed in white and crowned with gold. In front 
of such persons, and between them and the congregation, 
stands the altar, or the receptacle for the “ Law.” And the 
deacons or ministers move to and fro in attendance on 
the celebrant or reader. 

As in Ezekiel, i. 26, x. 1, the central throne rests on 
four “live things,” that is, Cherubim. In Fzekie?, each 
of these has four faces and four wings. But here, one 
has the appearance of a lion, another that of a bull-calf, 
a third that of a human face, and a fourth that of a flying 
eagle. And each, as in Isaiah’s vision of the Seraphim, 
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vi. 2, 3, has six wings and the song “ Thrice-Holy.” As 
St. John then combines Ezekiel’s symbols with those of 
Isaiah, we may explain his “live things” as both angelic 
ministrants of worship and representatives of nature, 
winged, tame, wild and human. And as to the eyes, which 
they have before and behind, around and within, we may 
interpret them by the sleepless activity of God’s natural 
and angelic servants. 

The Presence of God is indicated by the bright light of 
jasper and the red light of Sardian carnelian, A poc. iv. 3. 
The blending of the two hues suggests that He is both 
Truth and a Consuming Fire. As in Ezekiel, i. 28, there 
is a rainbow, but here it stands like an apsidal arch of 
rock-crystal. With regard to this stone, we are compelled 
by the use of its name in Ezod. xxviii. 17, and Pliny’s 
Natural History, xxxvii. 64, to hold it for rock-crystal and 
not for emerald. 

In Exodus, xxiv. 10, the place beneath the Divine Mani- 
festation seemed tiled with sapphire, or what we should 
more probably call lapis lazuli. So the floor shone like 
the heaven itself for pureness. St. John takes the symbol, 
and makes it more definite as a glassy sea like crystal. 
And by-and-by, he will present it as “a river of water of 
life,” xxij. 1, to symbolise the outpouring of God’s grace 
on men. 

[t is significant that the elders address God by the very 
title, “ our Lord and God,” iv. 11, which the Emperor, 
according to Suetonius, Domitian, xiii., was then assuming. 
Further, the temporary self-aggrandisement of Domitian 1s 
implicitly contrasted with the glory, honour and power of 
Him, who lives for ever. And entering more deeply into 
the heart of things, St. John makes his symbol include a 
contrast between the creature, Domitian, and the Creator, 
through whose will it was that all existent creatures “ were 
and were created,” that is, were planned in the Eternal 
Counsel and were created in time. 

Then the matter is brought to a crisis with a quest for 
some one to open a scroll, written on both sides and sealed 
with seven seals. In plain words, who shall determine 
the future? DomitianorGod? Creature or Creator ‘ 
In answer comes a new theme. It is both Creator and 
Creature in One. Now the praises are no longer to God 
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the Creator. They are given to God the Redeemer. For 
it is God in Christ, who is now named the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah, and is seen in the midst as 


Apoc. v.6 <A lamb standing— 
As having been slaughtered. 


Seventeen years later, in 112 a.p., Pliny will tell his 
Emperor, Trajan, Epistles, x. 97, that the Christians sing 
their antiphonal song to Christ as to God. And already, 
for two generations, the Redemption Song of Heaven has 
been ascribing eternal worship 


Apoc. v.13 To Him who is sitting on the Throne 
And to the Lamb. 


As cc. iv. and vy. reveal the two provinces of the scene, 
so cc. xii. and xiii. disclose the two forces. It might have 
appeared to the sufferers in Smyrna that the struggle lay 
between themselves, lacking number, rank and wealth, and 
the vast and seemingly invincible Roman Empire. _There- 
fore, St. John will sketch the armies and their battle-lines. 
In the centre of the picture, he places 


Apoc. xii.1 A woman, clothed with the sun; 
And the moon [was] under her feet. 


And on her head 
[ Was] a garland of twelve stars. 


But she is in the pain of motherhood. Therefore, the 
mage does not represent her, who had been entrusted to 

t. John’s care, for her soul alone knew maternal pangs 
Yet her maternity, the Immanuel prophecy of I[satah, 
vii. 14, and the Bethlehem prophecy of Micah, v. 3, may 
have blended with the great Isaian picture, lxvi. 6-9, of 
Zion and its new population as a mother and her male 
[child]. In such a way St. John may have composed this 
symbol of God’s people from Abraham to the Second Ad- 
vent. They are persecuted by Satan, now figured as a 
great fiery Serpent with ten horns and seven diademed 
heads. As a boy is born of the woman, and caught up to 
God, so martyrs are produced by God’s people, and received 
into heaven. Far enough from the true interpretation was 
Attila the Hun, when he proclaimed himself the man-child, 
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born at En-gaddi to reign over the world, and would have 
given the signal for diabolic scenes in a sack of Rome, had 
he not in that year 452 a.p., been stayed by the moral and 
spiritual appeal of Leo the Great. 

For 1260 days, or 42 months, or three and a half years, 
or “a time and times and half a time,” the woman’s place 
is prepared by God. The numbers are symbolical. Origi- 
nally, they measured the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, from the middle of 168 B.c. to the 
Dedication of the Temple by Judas the Maccabee in 
December, 165 B.c., Daniel vii. 25, xii. 7. Here they imply 
that every persecution of God’s people is identical in spirit 
with that by Antiochus Epiphanes. At the same time, 33, 
being the half of the perfect number 7, symbolically hints 
of a limit to the tribulation. 

Flung down from heaven with his angels by Michael and 
his angels, the Dragon persecutes the Woman. And this 
affords St. John the dramatic moment for the introduction 
of the visible foe. As the seer gazes from Patmos, he 
pictures the fiery Serpent, the “ Red Dragon,” as standing 
on the sand of the sea and looking westward from the coast 
of Roman Asia. He himself then turns in the same direc- 
tion towards Italy, and sees the fifth monster of the world. 
Daniel had seen four. The first of these was the winged 
lion of Nebuchadnezzar’s Chaldean kingdom, Dan. vii. 4. 
That was followed by the bear of Astyages’ Median Empire, 
which asserted itself after Nebuchadnezzar’s death in 
562 B.c., broke its treaty with Babylon, seized Haran, and 
fell in 550 B.c. before Cyrus of Anzan. Daniel’s third 
beast, a four-winged and four-headed leopard, then arose 
as the Persian Empire. But after two centuries, in 
334 B.c., Alexander crossed the Hellespont, and defeated 
Darius III. Codomannos at Issus in the following year. 
Then he marched through Palestine, subdued Egypt, and 
finally crushed Darius and Persia in October, 331 B.c., at 
Arbéla. His Macedonian or Grecian Empire is repre- 
sented in Daniel viii. 5, as a he-goat, but in the great vision 
of the four empires, it is described as a terrible and power- 
ful beast with iron teeth, bronze nails and ten horns, 
Daniel, vii. 7, 19. 

Much has been written as to the ten horns. Probably, 
we must include Alexander the Great as the first. Cer- 
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tainly, we must explain the little horn, the eleventh, as. 
Antiochus IV., whose coins described him as “ Manifest 
God,” and gave him the Olympian Jupiter's title of 
“ Niképhoros” or “bearer of victory.” We are probably 
secure therefore in regarding the ten horns as ten kings, 
who sat on the Syrian throne, and in identifying them 
with Alexander the Great, 332-323 B.c., Seleucus I[., Nicator 
or “ Victor,” 312-280, Antiochus I., Soter or “Saviour,” 
279-261, Antiochus II. Theos or “a god,” 261-246, 
Seleucus II., ironically called Callinicus or “Glorious 
Victor,’ 246-226, Seleucus III., Ceraunos or “ Thunder- 
bolt,” 226-223, Antiochus the Great, 222-187, Seleucus IV. 
Philépator or “ Filial,” 186-176, Heliodorus, the regicide 
and usurper, 176, and Demetrius I., Soter or “ Saviour,” 
176 B.C. 

Now the Beast, or rather the Wild-beast, for which the 
fiery Serpent was waiting, was ascending from the West 
“out of the Sea,” that is, out of the Mediterranean. it 
was an imitation of the Serpent in respect of its seven 
heads; and in some particular, it resembled each of Daniel’s 
four Beasts, for it came 


Apoe. xiii.1 Having ten horns 
And seven heads. 


And on its horns 
| Were] ten diadems. 


And on its heads 

| Were] names of blasphemy. 
And the Wild-beast, which I saw, 
Was like a leopard. 

‘And its feet 

| Were] as [those} of a bear. 


And its mouth 
| Was] as a mouth of a Zion. 


It is the Roman Empire, inheriting the leopard’s subtlety, 
the bear’s cruelty and the lion’s strength, of the more ancient 
powers. Hostile now under the Flavians to the very name 
of Christ, it marches over the sea to the Ephesian coast. 
There it becomes the agent of Satan, the fiery Serpent, 
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Apoc. xiii. And the Serpent gave it 
His power 
And his throne 
And great authority. 


The “ten horns” of the Roman Empire are primarily a 
note connecting it with the Macedonian. In vain, men 
have sought to — the number literally. In 95 A.D., 
there were more than ten senatorial and more than ten 
imperial provinces. If we interpret the horns, not as pro- 
vinces, but as Caesars, we still find more than ten. If we 
stop with Domitian on the ground that he was then reigning, 
and that the five emperors who followed were really repre- 
sentative of the Senate, yet we can only find ten by 
arbitrarily selecting either Galba or Otho or Vitellius to 
complete the series of Julius, Octavian, Tiberius, Gaius, 
Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. Further, 
we cannot identify the ten horns with the eighteen satra- 
pies of the Parthians in St. John’s day. Nor can we turn 
to the fall of Rome in 410, and select the Burgundians, 
Franks, Heruli, Huns, Lombards, Ostrogoths, Saxons, 
Sueves, Vandals and Visigoths at our own sweet will from 
the kingdoms and peoples, which occupied the sphere of 
Roman dominion in Europe, Asia and Africa. The same 
objection vitiates the explanation of the ten horns as Rome, 
Ravenna, Naples, Sicily, Lombardy, Venice, France, Spain, 
the Vandals and England. 

Now St. John himself declared in 95 a.p., that the ten 
horns were ten kings, who had not received a kingdom 
as yet, Apoc. xvii. 12. And he added that they receive 
their authority as kings during one hour with the Wild- 
beast. It is also important to note that they have one 
opinion or purpose, and give their power and authority to 
the Wild-beast, Apoc. xvii. 13. Therefore, they must be 
contemporaneous and in accord with the pagan Roman 
Empire, and in voluntary vassalage to it. Since the 
numeral “ ten” is symbolical, and implies a limited 
number, as in the “ ten days ” of the Smyrnzan persecution, 
‘A poe. ii. 10, we do not look for exactly ten persons or king- 
doms. But that number connects the Roman Wild-beast 
with the Grecian; and the mention of kings indicates 
political powers, which will unite in the provinces with the 
religious powers to worship Caesar and oppose Christ. 
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The Wild-beast “ out of the Sea” has reached the shore 
of Roman Asia, and received the Serpent’s power, throne 


and authority. Now St: John sees another Wild-beast 
arise “out of the Land.” 


Apoc. xiii. 11 And it was having two horns like [the 
horns of | a Lamb, 
And it was speaking as a Serpent. 


Outwardly then, it bears some resemblance to our Lord, 
and suggests spiritual authority. But the voice, like 
Jacob’s, reveals the real person; and its doctrine is that of 
the Serpent, Satan. St. John adds that it exercises all 
the authority of the first Wild-beast before it. The 
authority is delegated by the Empire, for this new corpora- 
tion is the Commune of Asia, a priestly council for main- 
taining the worship of the Emperor by temples, ceremonies 
and festal games. 

Acting as the “ False Prophet” of the Wild-beast out 
of the Sea, this, the Wild-beast out of the Land, shows 
signs. Andtwodeeds in particular are ascribed toit. Having 
made a statue of the Emperor, as it was wont to do, and did 
for example in the case of the “ Divine Augustus ” for the 
temple at Pergamum, it appeared to animate the figure, 
and spoke through it, but whether by ventriloquism or 
some diabolic means is not stated. In the second place, it 
caused the death of those who would not worship the 
statue. This work of persecution it shared with all the 
Imperial agents. In 112 a.D., only seventeen years after 
the writing of the Apocalypse, the younger Pliny, then 
proconsul of Pontus and Bithynia, told the Emperor Trajan 
in that epistle, x. 97, from which we have already quoted, 
that he had received an anonymous accusation of Chris- 
tianity against many persons. But he released those of 
the accused, who, —e he, had “ invoked the gods at 
my instance, and made supplication with incense and wine 
to your image, which I had ordered to be brought with the 
statues of the gods for that purpose. Moreover, they 
cursed Christ. And real Christians, it is said, cannot be 
compelled to do any one of those things.” 

No book in the world can rival the A pocalypse in number 


and variety of misinterpretations. Still we would not 
Cc 
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willingly ignore that gem of eccentric exegesis, which 
Volkmar gave us in 1862, when he explained the “ Wild- 
beast out of the Land” as St. Paul, because that Apostle 
had become the Prophet of Nero by teaching the Roman 
Christians to subject themselves to the higher powers, 
Rom. xiii. 1. 

In order to distinguish between the devotees of the Im- 
perial Wild-beast and the worshippers of God, the Pro- 
vincial Wild-beast, runs the symbol, required all the former 
to have their god’s mark or name or number on right hand 
or forehead. St. John adds, 


Apoc. xiii. Wisdom is here : 
He who has intelligence— 


Let him count 
The number of the Wild-beast. 


For it is a man’s number; 
And its number [is] 666. 


According to the Gematria, or “ geometry,” of the Jewish 

Cabbalists, names, which amounted to the same sum, were 
identical. So the Hebrew for “Shiloh will come” of Gen. 
xlix. 10, is equivalent to the Hebrew word for “ Messiah, ’ 
as each amounts to 358, the letters in Hebrew as in Greek 
representing numerals. On the same ground, the highest 
angel, Metatron, was held identical with the Almighty, 
as each name in Hebrew was equal to 314. But it may be 
objected that the true Gematria or equating of names is of 
late date. Still, the counting of the letters was early. In 
the Epistle of Barnabas, ix. 8, written at Alexandria 
between 70 and 79 a.p., Abraham’s 318 servants are ex- 
plained as our Lord’s Name and His Cross. The 318 is 
— in Greek letters, that the 18 may form the first two 
etters of “Jesus”; and then the tau, or t, which stands 
for 300, represents a cross in its form and original signifi- 
cation. And again, the Sibylline Oracles, i. 328, in a 
Christian interpolation, said that Messiah’s name would be 
manifested by 888. In its Greek form, our Lord’s sacred 
Name amounts to that number. 

Different methods have been adopted to find the allusion 
in the number 666. Some have connected it with the 666 
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talents of gold, received by Solomon in one year, 1 Kings, 
x. 14. Vitringa suggested “ Adonikam,” because the 
number of his descendants is given as 666 in Ezra ii. 18. 
The Magdeburg Centuriators, who began their record of 
the Christian centuries in 1552, referred the number of the 
Wild-beast to the year 666, when according to them Latin 
became the sole language of public worship. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the hypothesis rests in the first 
place on a chronological system, which misdates our Lord’s 
Birth, and was not introduced till the sixth century. In 
the second place, Latin has not even yet become the sole 
language of public worship. But we might as well explain 
the 666 by St. Mark’s Gospel without its conclusion, because 
then there are 666 verses in the Received Text. 

Abbot Joachim, in 1183 a.D., equated the 600 to the 
world’s six ages, the 60 to the six periods of the sixth age 
after Christ, and the 6 to the 42 months, during which 
Daniel’s “little horn” will persecute the Church. Pope 
Innocent III., in 1213, followed by Roger Bacon, in his 
Opus Majus, p. 167, explained the 666 as the years of 
Muhammadanism. Gensler, in 1815, preferred to measure 
by the era of the Seleucide, because the Wild-beast’s 
number is that of a man. The reign of Seleucus I. began, 
according to Gensler, in 311, instead of 312 B.c. To 311, 
he added 355, the date of the Apostate Julian’s accession 
according to the Christian era; and so he found the 666, 
of which he was in search. It may be worth noting in this 
connection, that the Sibyllines employed a chronological 
method, when they assigned 948 years to the duration of 
Rome, the name of the city in Greek amounting to that 
number. 

Newman, in his “Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England,” pp. 34, 35, laughingly presents a 
Russian count as explaining the 666 by multiplying thirty- 
seven, the date of Queen Victoria’s accession, by eighteen. 
her age at that time. In the same mood, Macaulay, as we 
read in Trevelyan’s biography, c. vi. pp. 377, 378, pointed 
out that the 666 would be found in the House of Commons, 
which then had 658 members and 8 officers. 

Even Arabic has been used to establish such coincidences. 
For example, Barbarossa died in the year of the Hejira, 
953; and Hadji Khalfa pointed out that the number 953 
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was given by the Arabic words for “ the captain of the sea 
is dead.” So an enthusiastic antipapalist triumphantly 
pointed out that the words “Latin Catholic” in Arabic 
amount to 666. 

Latin is scarcely more probable than Arabic as a medium 
of explanation. Yet Albert the Great found 666 in DIC 
LVX, the letters being read as Roman numerals. _Bossuet 
tried DICLVVV, the Roman numerals among the letters 
of “ Diocles Augustus ” being used to represent Diocletian. 
Walter Brute preferred “ Dux Cleri.” Bedell interpreted 
the number by “ Paulo V Vice Deo.” Another explained 
it as “Vicarius Filii Dei,” and yet another as 
VICIVLIDITI, the numerals in “ Vicarius Generalis Dei 
in Terris.” The Huguenots, on the same principle, identi- 
fied the Wild-beast with Louis XIV., his name being repre- 
sented as LVDoVICVs. 

Hebrew has been popular in the formation of such hypo- 
theses. And very popular has been the explanation, “Nero. 
Caesar.” There are several modern claimants for the 
honour of discovering this wrong solution; but it goes back 
far in the Armenian language, which represents “ Anti- 
christ ” by nehrn, that is, “ Nero.” Now this happily 
illustrates the rules of Salmon’s “ Introduction ” for fodiens 
666 in any given name. If the word is insufficient, add 
a title. If the Greek alphabet fails, try Hebrew or even 
Latin. And if the result is still unequal to 666, treat the 
spelling freely. Now “Nero” alone is unsatisfactory. We 
add the title “Caesar.” Greek fails. So we treat the 
expression as Hebrew. The Hebrew consonants alone are 
counted ; and these represented by nmrwn qysr, amount to 
676. We subtract ten by omitting y. Now qsr does occur 
in the Talmud, and in an inscription of 47 A.D. near 
Bostra, east of the Jordan; but it is an unusual sign fer 

“Caesar.” The advocates of this solution think that they 
are entitled to use the rare form, as we are dealing with 
a cipher. They also urge that the omission of the final n 
in Neron would produce the Roman spelling and the 616, 
found by Irenaeus in some manuscripts about 180 A.D. 

The “Nero” solution is based on the Hebrew alphabet, 
although the Seven Churches were addressed in Greek and 
spoke Greek. It denies that the Apocalypse was written 
under Domitian about 95 4.p., and dates it nearly thirty 
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years earlier under Nero, about 68 a.p. It implies that 
Nero would recover his power, though he did not. It 
assumes that the literal Temple would be preserved in the 
Jewish War, Apoc. xi. 1, though it was destroyed. It 
explains the 42 months, during which the Gentiles must 
tread the Temple court, A poc. xi. 2, as the time of the Jewish 
War, though Titus did not appear before Jerusalem for 
two years and a half after the fall of Giscala in October 
or November, 67. The Romans did not indeed arrive and 
encamp on Scopus till the Passover, the 14th of Nisan or 
Abib, that is, March 31, 70 a.p. The actual siege began 
on the 23rd of Nisan, that is, April 9, and lasted 134 days 
till the 8th of Elul, that is September 8. 

Others, using the same Hebrew alphabet, find the 666 in 
ruwmyyth. But the Hebrew word is formed by adding a 
feminine ending to rwmy, which means “Rome,” not 
“Roman”; and the Apocalyptic number is that of a man. 
The elder Lightfoot suggested Sethfir, or “ Hidden,” the 
son of Michael, in Num. xiii. 13. Portiz offered sadhéth, 
explained as “apostasies.” Bruston made us his debtor 
for nmrd bn ksh, that is, “ Nimrod, the son of Cush.” We 
owe gysr rwm, or Qeysar Rim, that is, “ Caesar of Rome” 
to Ewald. But that gives only 616. So it has been 
amended as qgysr rwmym, Qeysar Rumim, “ Caesar of 
Romans.” The new phrase, however, omits the article 
with the second word. “Trajan” was given by Aberle in 
the form of trynw, and by Voelter in the Hebrew lettering 
of “ Trajanus Adrianus.” Ziillig found the solution in 
“ Balaam, the son of Beor, the soothsayer,” in Joshua, xiii. 
22, by omitting the article before “soothsayer” and 
dropping the Hebrew letter waw twice. Lakemacher held 
it to be “ R. Simeon,” that is, Rabban Simeon, who was a 
son of Gamaliel II., a pupil of Aqiba, and the president 
of the Jamnia College between 130 and 160 a.p. Herder 
transferred the guess to the revolutionary Simeon bar 
Giora, whose deeds or misdeeds are famous or infamous in 
the Wars, vi. vii. of Josephus. In 1815, however, Napoleon 
became the popular representative of the Wild-heast, on 
the ground that korsikhanés, “a Corsican,” in Hebrew 
letters, amounts to 666. 

In 1894, Gunkel interpreted the Wild-beast from the 
Sea by Tiamat, the personified estuary of the Euphrates, 
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and the foe of the Babylonian god, Marduk. In support 
of his hypothesis, he presented 666 in the highly ingenious 
and fanciful form thum gdmwnyh, Tehém gqadméniyyah, 
“Chaos primeval,” that is, Tiamat, as the original abyss 
from which the Babylonian gods came. Unfortunately, this 
solution not only depends on the Hebrew alphabet, omits 
the article with the attribute, and gives the second word a 
feminine ending, not suitable to adjectives of that type, 
but also explains the Wild-beast, which came out of the 
Sea, as the Sea, out of which the Wild-beast came. 

It may be remembered that Salmon found 666 in an 
opponent’s name, and received a note that his own name 
and title, Mar Salmén, amounted to the same number. 
Prudently indeed, Berengaud, when he wrote his commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse in the ninth century, did not dare 
to examine the question, lest he should find the number in 
his own name. 

The form abravas was used in Greek letters on charms 
and amulets. As it amounted to 365, it was equivalent to 
the sum of the days in the solar year and to that of the 
Greek letters in “ Meithras.” Some Gnostics hastened to 
explain it of the Supreme God and His 365 heavens. Now 
St. John also would naturally employ the Greek alphabet. 
The Seven Churches used it; and he himself selects its first 
and last letters, Alpha and Omega, to indicate God the 
Father or our Lord as the first and the last, A poc. i. 8, xxi. 
6, xxii. 13. Had Hebrew been the key to the interpreta- 
tion, his friend, St. Polyearp of Smyrna, would surely 
have learned the fact from him and from the tradition of 
his own church. But St. Polycarp’s pupil, St. Irenaeus, 
though he does not know the solution, turns to the Greek 
alphabet, and suggests Lateinos, “ for they are Latins, who 
now reign.” To this he adds ELuanthas and Teitan, 
Heresies, V. xxx. 3. But he confesses that many names 
possess the number. And in this also, he is followed by his 
disciple, Hippolytus, in the treatise on Antichrist, 50. St. 
[renaeus is indeed very far from a solution, for he is driven 
to suggest that the 666 may represent all wickedness, 
because Noah was 600 years old at the Flood, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s statue was sixty cubits by six, Heresies, V. 
xxix. 2. At last, he decides not to run the risk of a positive 
decision, as the name would have been announced by St. 
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John, had it been necessary to reveal it distinctly at pre- 
sent, Heresies, V. xxx. 3. 

Some have suggested “Arnoumai,” others “Gaios 
Kaisar,” others “ Antemos,” and others again “ Papeiskos.” 
The first of these is adduced, because he who urged the 
martyrs to deny their God is appropriately named “I 
deny.” And the last is the name of a Jew, who contended 
with a Christian in the dialogue, “ Jason and Papeiskos.” 
By means of the Greek alphabet, the 666 has also been re- 
ferred to Johannes Calvinus, to Beza as * Beza anti-theos,” 
to Muhammad as “ Maometis,” to the Vandal Genseric as 
“ Gensérikos,” to Napoleon as “ Na Bouonaparte,” to Pope 
Benedict IX. as “ Benediktos,” to Ulpius Trajan as “ Oul- 
pios,” to Gladstone as “Gladstoné,” and to Parnell as 
“ Parnellos.” 

Adam Clarke, in his preface to the Apocalypse, p. 2018, 
thinks that the explanation of 666 by the Greek words for 
“ the Latin kingdom ” amounts “ nearly to demonstration ” ; 
hut the number in that case would not be that of a man. 
How much solemn fooling has been occasioned by the 
enigma was sufficiently illustrated about 900 A.p., by the 
commentary of the Cappadocian Arethas, who suggested 
the Greek words for “ Damietis,’ “ the victor,” “ bad guide.” 
“ true injurious,” “slanderer of old,” and “ unjust lamb.” We 
may also note that recourse has been had to Caesar 
Augustus, Julian the Apostate, Martin Luther, the Duke 
of Reichstadt as king of Rome, Napoleon III., and the 
initial letters of the first ten Roman Emperors, beginning 
with Augustus and including Galba, Otho and Vitellius. 

But we may conclude this matter by pointing out that 
the numbers in the Apocalypse are symbolical. 777 would 
represent perfection. Our Lord’s name, amounting to 888, 
transcends perfection. And as 666 indicates imperfection, 
we have an explanation, which must suffice until the day 
dawn. 

So far we have seen how the Apocalyptist unveiled the 
greater and invisible province of the world, and showed the 
relation between the invisible Satan and the visible Empire 
and Commune. But besides the two provinces and the 
two combatant forces of the world and war, which em- 
brace both heaven and earth, there are the two consumma- 
tions of the tendencies in the history. Each of these is 
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presented as a great city, xi. 8, xvi. 19, and as a woman. 
The one is both Babylon and the Scarlet Woman. The 
other is both Jerusalem and the Lamb’s Bride. 

The old Jerusalem, where our Lord was crucified, A poc. 
x1. 8, is made a symbol of God’s people in the age of tribula- 
tion. There, a faithful remnant is represented by the 
preserved Temple and altar; and there are God's witnesses, 
c. xi. There, too, on Mount Zion, the 144,000, with the 
name of the Lamb and the name of His Father, instead of 
the Wild-beast’s name, on their foreheads, symbolise those 
sealed and saved in the great trial. This symbol is twice 
transformed into a larger symbol, when the vision of the 
144,000 on earth passes into the disclosure of the heaveniy 
congregation. Then the innumerable multitude stands 
before that altar, at which angels are deacons, while the 
apse is occupied by the Lamb, the “live things” and the 
twenty-four elders, cc. vii., xiv. 1-5. The earthly Zion, 
which served for a symbolic scene, was named “the holy 
city,” x1. 2; but the ideal, which gave its value to that place, 
as the potential oak constitutes the value of the acorn, is 
“the holy city,” xxi. 10, the Jerusalem from above, Gal. 
iv. 26, Heb. xii. 22. It is this which, new creation though 
it be, sums up in itself all the ways and words and works 
of God in the older order. Language and symbo! fail to 
describe it. It is the ideal Eden made real, for here is the 
Tree of Life. It is the scene of the heavenly ritual; but the 
crystal sea has become a river of life from the throne of 
God and the Lamb, iv. 6, xxii. 1. Like the Most Holv 
Place in the Tabernacle of Moses and the Temple of 
Solomon, it is a building of three equal dimensions. Its 
gates bear the names of Israel’s national tribes. Its foun- 
dations bear the names of Israel’s Catholic Apostles. And 
all the wealth of all the world is unequal to represent its 
splendour, cc. xxi. 10—xxii. 5. 

But there is also Babylon. In this case, we need much 
care, lest our explanation should be vitiated by haste and 
the incomplete induction of haste. So the situation and 
the commerce of Babylon have suggested Constantinople to 
some men. And it is interesting to note that the seven 
hills, the goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the maritime com- 
merce and the great earthquake are found in Lisbon. Rome, 
on the other hand, is not a maritime citv, and therefore 
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seems to fail in one important regard, xviii. 17. Yet the 
symbol is unquestionably connected with the Rome of the 
Caesars, xvil. 10, 11, and with the Rome, which saw the 
Neronian persecution and became intoxicated with the 
blood of the holy [ones], xvii. 6. 

Here is indeed one of the most difficult questions in the 
interpretation of the scroll. Vespasian, as the sixth 
Caesar, is the reigning Emperor, according: toxvii.10. The 
following verse speaks of Domitian, the “ Revived Nero,” 
as Emperor. Now the rest of the book implies Domitian’s 
date. So xiii. 3, also describes the Neronic head as 
slaughtered unto death, and its mortal wound as healed in 
Domitian. Why then does St. John, in that one Vespasian 
verse, xvii. 10, assume another timepoint! We suggest 
that he goes back in thought to the beginning of Ves- 
pasian’s reign, just after Nero’s death, because he is pictur- 
ing Babylon or Pagan Rome as drunk with the blood of 
those, who had been martyred in the Neronian frenzy. 

But St. John’s language as to Babylon demands closer 
examination. We have found that the earthly Jerusalem 
supplied the germ for the heavenly, and that the Imperial 
Wild-beast involved features of Daniel’s four beasts. In 
the same way, Pagan Rome supplies the theme for the 
fugue of Babylon; but the new composition includes re- 
miniscences of older ones. So the terrible chapter, xviii.. 
in which the fall of Babylon is announced by an angel, and 
bewailed by kings, merchants and sailors, borrows figures 
from Isaiah’s description of Babylon’s desolation, xiii. 21, 
22, from Jeremiah’s call to the Jewish exiles in Babylon, 
li. 45, and from Ezekiel’s picture of the kings, xxvi. 16, 17, 
the merchants xxvii. 12-24 and the sailors, xxvii. 25-32, 
who were Tyre’s allies and ministrants and the sad 
spectators of its fall. 

Taking then the larger view of the Apocalyptic Babylon, 
we see that it sums up the earthly, as the New Jerusalem 
comprises the spiritual history of the world. Rome, on the 
Tiber, provided the theme for this Babylon, as the City of 
David that for the New Jerusalem. In the former case. 
the capital of the Empire is the director of the Imperial 
Wild-beast. In the latter, each congregation represents 
the Catholic Church and the Eternal City of the great King. 
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Besides the picture of heaven and earth, that of the three 
antichristian forces, and that of the two cities, the A poc- 
alypse includes a triple history in the Seals, the Trumpets 
and the Bowls. And the process is followed by the Millen- 
nium, xx. 4. We must commence by examining the Seals. 
Conquest and slavery are represented by a Parthian archer 
on a white horse. War and bloodshed are symbolised by 
a swordsman on a red horse. Famine is indicated by one, 
who rides a black horse, and carries a balance. And Death, 
as the rider of a greenish yellow horse, is followed by Hades 
or Ghost-world, on the way to slay men over a fourth part 
of the earth. The opening of the fifth seal is answered by 
the cry of the martyred souls for vengeance. The sixth is © 
the signal for earthquake and eclipse. And the seventh 
is followed by silence in heaven to symbolise the Sabbath 
rest of God’s people, Heb. iv. 9. 

Zechariah had used coloured horses in his imagery. Red, 
chestnut and white, they represented groups of God’s angels 
as scouts through the earth, i. 8. Again, chariots, com- 
pared to the four winds, are drawn, the first by the red 
horses ot the Babylonian Empire, the second by the black 
of the Median, the third by the white of the Persian, and 
the fourth by the speckled of the Grecian, vi. 2,3. But the 
real key to the whole series of the Seals is found in some 
lines of our Lord’s own Apocalypse. 

Matt. xxiv. 7 For nation will rise against nation [in 
conquest | ; 
And kingdom against kingdom [in war }. 


And there will be famines 
And earthquakes in various places. 


5 But all these things [will be] 
The beginning of pangs. 


The word “pangs” is the key-word. Here are the 
chebhléy ham-mdshiach, the “ pangs” or “birth-pangs of 
the Messiah,” that is, those sorrows, which the Jews ex- 
pected to come before Messiah’s advent. So the Seals repre- 
sent the tribulations, which ever prelude the establishment 
of our Lord's kingdom in the world or a life, Acts xiv. 22. 
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And it will be noted that St. John’s picture of the millen- 
nium presents the souls of the martyrs and confessors as 
reigning with our Lord. It is in fact such a reign as that 
which the saints enjoy in heaven now. 

The Trumpets and the Bowls will naturally be inter- 
preted in the same manner. But the latter seem to indicate 
more than the beginning of the “pangs.” At the first 
Trumpet, a third of the earth is burnt; but at the pouring 
out of the first Bowl, all those who have the Wild-beast’s 
mark are smitten with a sore. At the second Trumpet, one- 
third of the sea becomes blood, but all at the second Bowl. 
At the third Trumpet, one-third of the fresh water becomes 
wormwood ; hut all becomes blood at the third Bowl. At 
the fourth Trumpet, one-third of the luminaries are 
darkened, but the sun scorches men at the fourth Bowl. 
The fifth Trumpet is a signal for symbolic locusts to issue 
from the abyss under Abaddon’s leadership for the torment 
of the unsealed. After the fifth Bow], the Wild-beast’s 
kingdom was darkened; and his followers “chewed their 
tongues ” for pain, xvi. 10. At the sixth Trumpet one-third 
of men are killed by hosts from the Euphrates. And at 
the sixth Bowl, the Euphrates is dried up, that the eastern 
kings may join the antichristians at Har-Magedon, where 
the Wild-beast and its False Prophet will be seized by our 
Lord, and cast into the lake of fire, xvi. 16. xix. 19. The 
seventh Trumpet announces the reign of God and His 
Christ. as the seventh Bow] is followed by the ruin of the 
world’s cities. 

So St. John symbolically presents the sufferings of his 
own flock as the tribulations, through which they must 
enter into the kingdom of God. At the same time, he un- 
veils the significance of pagan Rome, its pagan Empire, 
pagan Emperor and imperial priesthood. And he shows 
that the final issues of all things, great and small, are 
absolutely in the hands of the Crucified. 


GEORGE S. HitcHcock. 











Mediaeval Cheologny in Verse. 


THERE were two styles of Latin poetry in the Middle Ages : 
the one, seeking to retain the ancient methods of composi- 
tion, the other replacing classical metre by accent and 
rythme. The latter, more spontaneous in its movement, 
was to have a direct influence on the poetry of the Latin 
peoples, whilst the former, itself the outcome of the ancient 
methods, would be devoted more especially to the produc- 
tions of the Schools.’ 

Still the richness of the first of these two styles, in hymns 
and other forms of poetry, should not lead us to imagine 
that classical methods were altogether overlooked. The 
Carolingian period had its humanists, and a poem of the 
ninth century, such as that of Walafrid Strabon, entitled 
De cultura Hortorum, met with unheard of success amongst 
the litterateurs of the Renaissance.* _In the twelfth cen- 
tury, France, which easily surpassed Italy in this as in other 
— enjoyed a brilliant poetic revival, even in the old 
style of versification. | Before metric poesy became less 
appreciated, authors none less brilliant than those who 
adopted the style of accent and rythme, were to be counted 
amongst its composers: Marbode de Rennes, Baudri de 
Bourgueil, Hildebert of Lavardin® and several othérs may 
well be contrasted with Adam of Saint-Victor and the more 


? For further particulars, see Sanpys, «1 history of classical scholarship 


from the Sixth Century, B.C. to the end of the Middle Ages. 2a edit.. 


Cambridge, 1906, p. 549-555; or Il. Osnorn Taytor, The Medieval 
Mind, London, 1911, ¢. ii, p. 186-230: G. Mari. I Trattati Medievali 
di Ritmiae Latina, 1899. 

2 It was printed in 1510 at Vienna and in 1512 at Nuremberg. The 
poem was published by Migne (PL. exiv., 1122-1130) and newly edited by 
Diimmler im the Monumenta Germania Historica (Poeta aev. Carolini, 
t. U., 1884. p. 339-350.) 

*On these authors. the reader may find further information in Sandys 
op. cit. p. 550-555: L. Ernault, Marbode, évéque de Rennes, sa vie et ses 
oeuvres, dans les Bulletin et Mémoires de le société archéologique de U Ile et 
V ilaine, t. xx.. 1889. p. 1-261; Pasquier, Un poete chrétien a la fin du XY. 
stécle, Baudri. abbé de Bourgueil, Paris, 1878; Waurrav. Les Mélanges 
poétiques et Hildebert de Lavardin, Paris, 1882. 
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distinguished writers of hymns and song. It was at this 
time that the rules of metric poesy were drawn up: 
Matthieu of Venddme undertook the task in his “ Ars 
versificatoria.” The hexameter, used by Walter of Chatil- 
lon in his Alexandreide, the elegiac, of which Hildebert of 
Lavardin and John of Salisbury were so fond, the Sapphic, 
which Alain of Lille used in his De planctu Naturae, are 
the metres mostly employed; many more examples might 
here be quoted. 

This revival, however, did not last long: a new style of 
poem, more spontaneous, more animated, more impressive, 
was henceforth to be definitely adopted’ and the classical 
style to be used only for didactic versification. 

It is of this didactic versification that the author of these 
pages wishes to treat : not that its poetical merit is worthy 
of much consideration, in fact it is no longer poesy, it is 
simple versification, but because the information to be 
gathered from these verses is of no small interest to students 
of the development of mediaeval theological studies and 
Christian customs. 

These versified compositions are to be divided into two 
classes : the one comprising works, which, owing to their 
importance and size, were not to have a very great success, 
the other made up of works of a more popular kind. Being 
less academic in style, the latter class appealed to a large 
circle of readers. A few indications, which are by no means 
exhaustive will suffice here;* one or two extracts will also 
be examined more in detail. 


The passion for verse composition amongst students of 
theology in those days was not cooled at the prospect of such 
a task as the putting into verse of long theological treatises. 
Hence it is that several well-known works of Hugo of Saint- 


‘Works to be found in Migne (PL. ecix., 459 ; elxxi., 1213, 1381, ete ; 
cicix, 969 and passim ; ecx., 482, ete.) As to the rules of rythmical poems, 
see G. Mart, op. cit. 

* As to the origin of this poesy, which is too much complicated to be 
settled here. sce the remarkable Studies of Gaston Paris, for instance, in 
his review of the work of Jeanroy (Les origines de la poétie lyrique en France 
aw moyen age, Paris, 1889), in the Journal des Savants, année 1891, p. 674 
and 729; année 1892, p. 155 and 407. 

* It may be added here that those mnemotechnie verse were not rarely 
leonine. 
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Victor, of Peter Lombard and even of 8. Thomas Aquinas 
were numbered amongst those which were put into Latin- 
verse. 

The English libraries possess several such copies of the 
works of the two former, to which the author hopes some 
day to devote an article. From what has already been said, 
we cannot be surprised at the scarcity of these works, for 
it seems certain that copies of them were not multiplied. 

The versification of Peter the Lombard’s work was 
undertaken several times. Two manuscripts preserved at 
Cambridge. the one at Gonville and Caius College,’ the other 
at Peterhouse,* present to the readers the Liber Senten- 
tiarum versificati, the former being written as early as the 
thirteenth century. They are both more or less summaries or 
abbreviations of the big work of Peter, the whole of the four 
books in verse comprising no more than twenty-seven folios. 
They begin as follows : 


MS. Gonville and Caius College : 
Incipit eternus et fit factura creator 
Vas figulus, presul hostia, pastor ovis. 


MS. Peterhouse : 
Per res et signa legis doctrina secatur, 
Res nil significat, signo res significatur 
Signum sanctificum sacramentum vocitatur. 


It must be admitted that the memory at least would be 
assisted by such conciseness ; indeed this is one of the char- 
acteristics of the style and one of the advantages which 
secured the popularity of this kind of metrical versification. 

Even at the end of the middle ages, we find students 
using the Liber Sententiarum of Peter the Lombard to 
exercise themselves in verse production : happy fate of this 
Liber-textus, which still retained its popularity as contain- 
ing good matter for poetry, even after its pages, handled 
so frequently by students, had become much discoloured ! 


7 MS. 259, fol. 1-27. M. Ruoprs James, A descriptive catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Library of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
1908, t. ii., p. 480. 

* MS. 410, fol. 127-154. M. Ruopes James, A descriptive Catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the Library of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1899. p. 324-329. 
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The very title of John Schlitpacher’s book, Wemoriale 
metricum, points out sufficiently the use for which he in- 
tended his work : he wished to sum up the Sentences in as 
short a form as possible in order to assist the student's 
memory ; this was written in the second half of the fifteenth 
century; the work begins as follows : 


Aut fruimur rebus cunctis aut utimur ipsis. 


The author was a monk of the Abbey of Melk in 
Austria, who died in 1482, and who had composed also a 
Memoriale metricum super Biblia. 

A short time afterwards, Arnold Haldrein, one of the 
most famous theologians of his time at Cologne University, 
who died in 1534, points out, in a couplet, the subject matter 
of each “distinction” or chapter of the Lombard. There 
were several editions published of his work. We will quote 


as examples some of the couplets” : } 
Liber. I. Dist. 1. Res et signa libri pradit distinctio 
° prima 


Quis uti liceat rite, quibusque frui. 

Lib. III. Dist. 6. Corporis ac animae qualis foret unio 
Christi 

Prendere doctores non potuenre prius. 


Dist. 32. Non est unus amor, licet asserat ipse 
Magister 
Quo calet omnipotens et pius ardet 
homo 


Lib. IV. Dist.16. Cor dolet, os loquitur, poenas opus 
irrogat aqua — 
Cura salutaris crimina quando lavat. 
Dist.28. Copula si fuerit verbo contracta 
futuro 


Nondum coniugii foedera_ certa 

manent. 
It would not be difficult to make out a list of the other 
works of this kind; many are unpublished and only to be 


*MS. of Melk Abbey in Austria, 135. MS. of Munich lat. 18980. 
fol. 38 ; 19037, fol. 46-409; Memoriale metricum super Biblia. : mss. of 
Munich, lat. 17923, fol, 298 and 18139, and 18928. fol. 1-16, 

2° In quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi Epitome longe Succinc- 
tissima, Cologne, 1555, p-B1,H5,15', L 5', M 2'. 
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found amongst the manuscripts kept in various places. 

The big work of Hugo of Saint-Victor, De Sacramentis 
christianae fidei, was also summarized in verse, but not as 
often as that of Peter the Lombard. The reason lies in 
the fact that although it was much read in the Middle Ages, 
the De Sacramentis has never been the Liber-textus of the 
schools, as was the case with the Liber Sententiarum. 

Of the “ Hugo versificatus,” two copies are to be found 
in the English libraries. Both were previously at Bury 
St. Edmund’s Abbey, whence they came, like many other 
manuscripts of that abbey, to Pembroke College at Cam- 
bridge. Actually one of them, or perhaps, a third copy, 
the older and the best written is now at Gonville and Caius 
College and may be dated as far back as the twelfth- 
thirteenth century; only one copy is to be found at Pem- 
broke.” 

We quote here a few lines from this Hugo versificatus; 
for some of them we are indebted to the kindness of the 
Librarian of Pembroke College, Dr. H. Ellis Minns, who 
took the trouble to transcribe them. The first book begins 
as follows” : 


Primum principium cunctarum causaque rerum 
Est Deus et causis fons est et causa secundis, 
Omnibus esse dedit, celum terramque creavit 
Error philosophos reprehendit falsa locutos 
Esse coeterna qui dixerunt tria sola 

Qui de materia dixerunt omnia facta 

Non hee eterna dici debet neque forma 
Eternusque fuit opifer qui cetera fecit 

Est de materia de forma questio magna 

Utra prius fuerit super his contraria sentit 
Pars hominum multa nec opinio permanet una. 


u MS. 109 of Pembroke College, and 149 of Gonville and Caius College. 
See the old Catalogues of Bernard (Catalog. librorum manuscriptorum 
Anglia, Oxford, 1697, t. ii., n. 2104 and 2106, p. 160 and 7092, p. 122 ; 
Thomas James. Ecloga Ovonio-Cantabrigensis, London, 1600, n. 178; M. 
Rhodes James, A descriptive Catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 1907, t. i., p. 163 ; A descriptive 
Catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
1905, p. 104.) 

‘* The eopy at Pembroke College has many additions and corrections 
from different hands (MS. 109, fol. 3). 
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These lines and the following from the second book may 
suffice to give an idea of this kind of versification : 


Personae sunt tres sed non sunt tres deitates ... . 
Vivificans dulcis sententia spiritualis 

Est in scriptura quamvis sit littera dura 
Dicendique modum per singula non tenet unum.... 
Copia vita salus par consolatio virtus 

Causaque finalis et gloria nescia finis.” 


Some lines are well composed, but this cannot be said 
of the majority. 

As was stated above, the work of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Summa Theologica, was also versified. The writer of these 
pages has at present before him a book entitled : Hymnus 
Angelicus sive Doctoris angelici Summae Theologicae 
rythmiae synopsis (Quaestiones 612, Articuli 3120)."' Francis 
Penon, O.P., who lived at the time when John de Rocaberti 
was General of the Order, undertook the task of putting 
into rythmic verse all the questions contained in the Summa 
Theologica. It was not therefore the classical metre which 
he used. He tells us in the preface that he had been re- 
quested by his pupils to compose these verses in order to 
facilitate their memory work; he took as his model the 
hymn Pange Lingua, composed by the Angelic Doctor, 
because he found in its rythmapreciousaid for the memory ; 
he says that “what had by its means been committed to 
memory, was seldom forgotten.” We will not analyse in 
detail the author’s work—this is done in his preface—we 
quote only a number of lines.** 

Apropos of the doctrine about confession for example, 
we find in the Canticum Quintum which gives the Supple- 
ment to the third part of the Summa, the following résume : 


SMS. of Pembroke College, 109, fol. 39 and 97; Gonville and Caius 
College, 149, fol. 63 and 149. 

14 Editio recens ab auctore, prioribus, absolutior, Parisiis, apud Lamber- 
tim Roulland, 1576. 

15 ** Quod iuvandac memoria maiorem in modum conducant (rythm) 
in quam et molliter influunt et semel admisi; tenaciter adhacreant ” 
(p. K, verso). 

‘6 The small number placed over different words indicates the number 
of the Article in which the matter is treated ; in the margin, the side 
notes give the contents of each question with its number and the number 
of articles it contains. 

» 
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‘Tenetur contfessionis *Hanc licet ut intermittas; 
“Non per naturae ius, “om- *Non ut penitus omittas 
nis Dispensari poteris”’ 
Reus* veri sceleris. 
The doctrine of the secret, or the sigillum, is thus summed 
up : 
‘Nunquam licet reserare 
Sigillum peculiare 
Foro poenitentiae 
“Res quae sunt foro sub illo 
Directe sunt sub sigillo; 
Secus autem aliae. 


‘Solius est absolventis 
Hoe sigillum; *Confitentis 

Facultate solvitur. 

*Qui praeter confessionem 
Habet culpae notionem 

Eo non extinguitur. 

The verses on the Blessed Sacrament are yet more in- 
teresting, for some of the expressions and even whole 
stanzas are taken from the Pange Lingua. All this part of 
the work, because of the choice of the rythm and the identity 
of the matter, resembles very much St. Thomas’ hymn, 
though in making this comparison the reader must bear in 
mind that the poesy of the great Doctor is always superior. 
The interest of the whole passage justifies its reproduction 








here : 


9.73 Eucharistiam.  divi- 
num 
‘Sacramentum, debes 
“unum 


Et non plura dicere. 
‘Non omnibus est ne- 
cesse 
Ad salutem, illud in se 
Revera suscipere. 
‘Varie cognominatur, 
Kt mira praedicatur 
Eius institutio 
*Typus eius  princi- 
palis 
Agni fuisse paschalis 
Fertur immolatio. 
9.74 Panis et vinum prae- 
bentur 


1? Quaestio vi.. p. 148. 


Et '‘materiae debentur 
Instar necessariae. 
*Non est hic desiderata 
Quantitasdeterminata 

Utrius materiae. 
Panem autem, quem 
sacremus 
*Triticeum adhibemus 
“Et hune quidem Az- 
ymum 
Libando 
vite 
*“Aquam, ‘non necessi- 
tate 
Miscemus, sed ‘mini- 
mum. 
9.75 ’Christi verum corpus 
vere 


vinum’ de 








' 
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Non in figura, sed in 
re 
In hoe est mysterio. 
“Substantia panis 
abest, 
Abest vini, statim ac 
est 


Facta Consecratio 
*Non tamen annihi- 
lari, 
Sed potius transmu- 
tari 
Et ‘converti dicitur 
*"Remanet accidentalis 
Forma, sed ‘“substan- 
tialis 
E medio tollitur 
’Producitur in in- 
stanti 
Et ‘ex pane Corpus 
Christi 
Vere fit et proprie. 


9.76 ‘Totus autem Christus 


toto 
Continetur sacramen- 
to, 
°Et singula specie, 
“Et sub singulae sin- 
gula 
Specie particula 
Totus ‘quantus quan- 
tus est. 
‘Ut minime localiter 
Ita “neque mobiliter 
Christus hie positus 
tus est. 
‘Oculis corporalibus, 
Quantumvis perspica- 
cibus 
Nequaquam hic cer- 
nitur 


9.77 


ie) 


9. 


79 


*Nec abest, dum mira- 
culo 
Puer apparet oculo, 
Aut caro conspici- 
tur. 
Lr nihilo fultae, 
*Nisi sola quantitate, 
*“Immutant  extrin- 
seca. 
‘Se corruptis. ‘gener- 
andi 
Quidpiam, et ‘nutri- 
endi, 
Vi_ pollent intrin- 
seca. 
*Franguntur, et manet 
Christus 
His confractis non 
confractus, 
Frangi sub his nes- 
cius. 
“Manet Vinum conse- 
cratum, 
In quod est quid in- 
stillatum 
Liquoris alterius. 
‘Vox quam fudit os 
Divinum, 
“Mutat panem “mutat 
vinum, 
“Vi consecratoria. 
Sic °Veritas est Ver- 
borum, 
Ut sit °“privs prolato- 
rum, 
Prior efficacia. 
Sanctissimum Sacra- 
mentum, 
Dat nobis rite suscep- 
tum, 
*Gratiam et ?Glo- 
riam. 
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Non emaculat morta- 


lem 
Maculam*; ‘venialem 
Mundat immundi- 
tiam. 
*Poenam totam pecca- 
torum 
Non relaxat “peccan- 
dorum 
Praeservaris reme- 
dium. 
‘Prodest hujus Sacra- 
menti 
Vis alteri quam su- 
menti, 


Ut est Sacrificium. 
‘Si dum _ haec esca 
sumitur, 
Culpa levis admittitur, 
Fructus diminuitur. 


9.80 'Modo Spiritualiter 
Modo Sacramentaliter, 
Iste cibus editur. 
°Et quidem spiritualis 
Hujus esus, specialis 
Solis est hominibus. 
*Sacramentum edit ore 
Malus ‘male, *non ma- 

jore 
Malo malis omnibus 
Panis juste dandus 
Justis, 
*Peccatoribus occultis 
Traditur petentibus. 
"Non edendus a pollu- 


tis, 
“Nec a pransis, nec a 
potis, 
*Praebetur amenti- 
bus.* 


Panis est quotidianus, 


Quo paratus Chris- 
tianus 
Vescatur'’ quotidie 
"Qui penitus abstine- 
ret 
Ab hoc pane, non 
haberet. 
In se vitam Gratiae. 
“Absque potu mini- 
stratur 
Cibus hic, ut caveatur 
Cavendum _ pericu- 
lum. 
9.81 ‘Cibarit se Cibus ipse, 
“Ipsum ipsi tradidit 
se, 
Traditori ferculum. 
“Quod impassibili de- 
dit 
Modo Corpus, et quod 
edit, 
Passibile suberat. 
‘Sed et  moriente 
Christo, 
Corpus in hoe Sacra- 
mento, 
Ut moriens, inerat. 
9.82 Quod in coena Chris- 
tus gessit, 
Faciendum hoc conces- 
sit 
‘Solis Sacerdotibus. 
Sacrum simul cele- 
brari, 
*Potest unus consecrari 
Panis a compluribus. 
*Horum est hunc mini- 
strare, 

“Eique communicare, 
Quoties hi faciunt. 
Missam Boni, *Missam 

Mali. 
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‘Non ita prorsus aequ- 
ali 
Valore perficiunt. 
‘Valent a sacris sub- 
moti, 

Haeretici, *gradu moti, 
Suis fungi muniis. 
“Sed horum partici- 

paret 
Culpae, qui communi- 
caret 
Eorum mysteriis. 
“Non immerito culpa- 
tur, 
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Qui sacris non opera- 
tur 
Intra vitae spatium. 
‘Immolati Christi 
“stato 
Fit tempore, ‘loco 
sancto, 


Juge Sacrificium. 
‘Quicquid in hoc re- 
citatur, 
*Aut agitur, ordinatur 
Egregia methodo, 
*Viaque sufficienti, 
Occurritur occurrenti 
Cuilibet incommodo. 





It is, however, not only the Sacraments or the moral 
sections of Theology which are resumed in this manner. The 
following examples taken from the first part of the Summa 
will be sufficient to convey an idea of the whole to the reader. 

What the author gives us in the Canticum primum on 








the subject of rational cognition, is as follows” : 


9.89 "Mens corpore liberata 
Cognoscit, *nec separ- 

ata 
Fugit hance substan- 

tia 
*Naturalia non noscit 
Universalia, sed ‘cog- 

noscit 

Quaedam singularia. 


*Scientiae non deserit 

Habitum quem hic pe- 
perit 

*Eius actu fungitur. 

"Non locorum distan- 
tia 

Arcetur a notitia 

‘Non scit quod hic 
agitur 


We quote also the following verses on the Trinity” : 


9.40 ‘Constituit et *distin- 
guit 
Hypostases, “quas ex- 
tinguit, 
Submota, relatio. 
9.42 Personarum ‘aequali- 
tas 
Servet et °co-aeternitas 
*Ordinem originis 
** Quaestio Ixxxix., p. 26. 
** P11 and 12. 


*Proprietas personalis 
Quam actus notionalis 
Prior intelligitur 
‘Par est maiestas ta- 

lium 
*Se circuminsidentium 
‘Par potestas mini- 

mis. 
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This poetical work, if such it may be called, was not 
however, the first of its kind. Such compositions were 
already extant in Italy and Spain, but the above work is 
worthy of special mention because of its superior merit 
both as regards language and matter. The examples we 
have quoted above have in no way compromised, we think, 
the eulogistic appreciation of Quétif and Echard, the Domi- 
nican bibliographers.*" 

In making use of these mnemotechnic means to recall to 
mind the teaching of St. Thomas, the theological students 
of the seventeenth century were only following the example 
of the scholars of the Middle Ages; for every one who has 
had occasion to look at the copies still preserved of their 
old Tert-hooks, may see how the margins are covered with 
verses and short rhymes in which are summed up the matter 
of the different chapters. Further information regarding 
the habits of mediaeval scholars may be found by the reader 
in an article on the Marginal Notes of the Liber Senten- 
tiarum, published lately in the Rerue @Histoire écclésias- 
tique. We wish now to draw attention to one or two works 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from which are 
taken a few of these mnemotechnic verses. 

The first is the celebrated Paeniteas cito, of which there 
were so many editions before the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Ineunabula); the second is a short poem, attributed 
to several authors, including St. Bernard, on which Gerson 
and others have left us commentaries; for centuries it has 
borne the title of Floretus, or garden of flowers, and as soon 
as the printing press came to be used, and during the first 
period of modern times, was in great demand and widely 
distributed.” 

Mention will also be made of other works chosen from 
amongst the multitude of poetical productions of this kind. 
As to who exactly are the authors of these different works, 
it would be difficult to say, so many are the answers to this 
question; we may perhaps try to solve the problem at a 
future date. Some general remarks will now be made upon 
the subject matter, and the use of these works. 

The Floretus which, as we said before, is attributed to 


*° Scriptores ordinis Praedicatorum, Paris, 1719, t. ii., p. 748. 
*! See below the bibliographical information. n. 28. 
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different authors, was perhaps composed by Jean de Gar- 
lande, or John Garland, grammarian and professor, who 
lived in France at the middle of the thirteenth century ;** 
however, it is doubtful. Haureau, who wrote some interest- 
ing pages on this work, gave up the task of finding out the 
name of the true author. It was for a time thought that 
St. Bernard was the author, and on this account the fame 
of the poem became widespread, but the idea can be re- 
jected without hesitation. No doubt, it was because the 
poem bore the name of the Abbot of Clairvaux that the 
masters and students of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies were led to take so many extracts from it. Moreover 
the subject matter of this poem was presented in a useful 
and attractive form. 

[ts author had taken care to give it a title which would 
attract attention : “ Floretus in se continens sacre theologie 
et canonum flores ad gaudia paradisi finaliter eos qui se in 
in illos exercitaverint, ducentes.” Further on, he justifies 
the use of this title in the following words : 

Hic liber extractus de pluribus est vocitatus 
Recte Floretus, quia flos est inde receptus 

Et breviter testus flagrat virtute repletus. 

Collegi flores non omnes sed meliores 

Quos in virgultis Domini vidi bene cultis 

Qui non marcescunt servando dando que crescunt.** 


The whole poem comprises six parts, none of which are 
very long : the first treats of the articles of faith, the second 
of the Commandments, the third exposes the means of avoid- 
ing sin; the sacraments and the virtues form the subject of 
the fourth and fifth parts respectively, and death, purga- 
tory, Hell and heaven are dealt with in the sixth and last 
part. The author himself indicates, as follows, the different 
divisions of his work : 

Distinctio huius libri per sex capitula 
Dogma sacra fidei ponit prius ordo libelli 


#2( John Garland or Jean de Garlandia, the reader may find further 
information in C. L. Kixcsrorp’s Notice, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, t. vii., 1908, p. 876; in Sanpys, op. cit. p. 549; Haurtau 
Notices et Estraits des manuserits de Le Bibliothéque Nationale, t. XXvu. 
part 2 (1879), p. 1-86. 

* Page a, ii.; we quote here from the copy printed at Cologne by 
Henry Quentel (Hary, op. infra cit.. t. i.. n. 2913). 
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Postea precepta ponuntur parte secunda. 
Tercia pars vere monstrat peccata cavere 

Inde docet quarta pars ecclesie sacramenta 
Virtutes quinta mars (pars /) notat et documenta 
Concludit sexta de morte suaque sequelo. 


The whole work contains more than a thousand lines, to 
be exact eleven hundred and thirty. The chapters on faith 
and the Commandments are very short and contain nothing 
very striking, as the reader may judge from the following 
extracts : 

Ergo constanter credas ac indubitanter 
Que docet ecclesia Romana petra solidata.** 

Then, follow the twelve articles of the Creed, each being 
attributed to one of the Apostles, a belief which was general 
during the Middle Ages and which prevailed until the 
time of Laurence Valla and other humanists : 

Credo Deum Patrem, Petrus inquit, cuncta creantem. 
Andreas dixit : ego credo Jesum fore Christum. 
Conceptum, natum Lacobus, passumque Iohannes. 
Inferos, Philipus, fregit, Thomasque, revixit. 
Scandit, Bartholomeus; veniet censere, Mattheus. 
Pneuma, minor lacobus, Symon, peccata remittit ; 
Restituit, Iudas, carnem, vitamque Mathias. 

From some other lines on Faith, we quote also the fol- 
lowing : 

Ultra fides salvat, quam vita decens bene format 
Namgue fides ficta sine factis mortua dicta 
Non prodest, sed obest. 


The chapter on the Commandments of God is a very 
short one, containing only twenty-three lines. That on 
mortal sin, on the contrary, is very long, and exposes at 
length the seven capital sins, their nature, consequences, 
remedies, ete. : 

De numero peccatorum mortalium : 

Sunt tumor, accidia, gula, luxuria, iré 
Livor, avaricia, septem mortalia dira. 
Nunc videas horum plures species viliorum 
Ut melius vere posses peccata cavere.*° 


*P. a, iii. 
2 Pp, B. 1 verso. 
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The lines on De modo evitandi peccatum and De peceato 
zeniali form an interesting part ot this Capitulum tereium. 
We cannot quote the whole of them’*® : 


Cum male delinquis, iterum Christum crucifigis. 
— sanctorum necnon exempla reorum... . 
Longa datur pena, sed delectatio curta 

Quot quanti subito moriuntur, sepe memento. 
Scis quod obibis homo, nescis ubi, quomodo, quando. 
Non est peccatum nisi sit per velle paratum 

Velle nequit cogi queat ad mala pungi. 

The Sacraments are treated in the fourth part; a certain 
number of the lines of this part were transcribed in the 
marginal notes of the Liber Sententiarum as will be pointed 
out hereafter. We here give a few of them. The Seven 
Sacraments are enumerated as follows : 

Baptizor, firmor et peniteo, cibor, ungor 
Ordine promoveor, gratis cum coniuge y iungor . 
Ordinat et firmat presul, dat quinque sac erdos | 
Ordo, baptismus, confirmatio non iteratur 
Cetera sumpta seme] Sacramenta valent iterari. 

Three Sacraments are dwelt upon at length, viz., those 
of Penance, Eucharist and Matrimony; the ‘other four are 
explained briefly. We will give some of the lines on 
Penance and Holy Eucharist later on; the following are two 
of the four lines on Extreme Unction : 

Ungitur infirmus ut maior gratia detur 
Sit levior morbus et pena minor toleretur. 

The two last chapters, on the virtues and the four last 
things, are longer and in them is to be found excellent 
advice on Asceticism and the Christian rules of life. Their 
interest is also added to on account of the old expressions 
they contain. As has already been said, the success of this 
little book was very great. We may judge of this success 
from the great number of manuscripts still preserved : five 
at least at Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), four at Munich, 
others at Giessen, Bruges, Metz. ete.,*” and the fact that 
Gerson composed a commentary on it shows in what high 

26 P. ci., cli. verso, ciil. 

7 See, for instance, Haurtau Notices et Estraits des manuserits de le 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris, 1879, t. xxvii.. part 2. p. 26. 
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esteem the Floretus was held in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. There were also numerous editions of 
this work, many of which are to be found amongst the works 
of St. Bernard; ten at least were published before the end 
of the fifteenth century and more than ten between 1500 
and 1420 ;* besides the editions in Latin, French translations 
were printed also as early as the fifteenth century.** 

We will now examine the other work entitled Paeniteas 
citu. or Summa Paenitentia, one part of which was pro- 
bably written by John of Garlandia. It contains two 
parts; the first of which mentions the different dispositions 
required on the part of the penitent when he goes to con- 
fession; the second refers to the confessor. There was also 
a great demand for this work in the early age of printing : 
Hain-Copinger gives a list of at least ten editions of it 
before the end of the fifteenth century.*" We quote here 
the first verse of each part : 


Paeniteas cito peccator, cum sit miserator 
ludex : haec sunt quinque tenenda tibi: 
Spes veniae, cor contritum, confessio culpae. 
Paena satisfaciens et fuga nequitiae... . 
Confessor dulcis affabilis etque benignus, 
Sit sapiens, iustus, sit mitis compatiensque : 
('t ecrimen proprium celat peccata reorum, 
Sit piger ad paenas, sit velox ad miserandum.. . ,” 


The whole is well worth reading, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the good advice given is of greater value than 
the verses themselves. 

We might give here some lines from works which were 
much read in the Middle Ages. The well known descrip- 


#4 Jong list of editions is given in the Histoire Littéraire de le France 
t. xiii., p. 224; anda better one by JanauscueK, Bibliographia Bernardina 
in the Xenia Bernardina, part iv., Vienna, 1891, p. 494; Hats, Reperto- 
rium Bibliographicum, Stuttgart, 1826, t. i., 1913-1919, 2912-2917 ; t. t.. 
7181-7186; Coprncer, Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium, London, 1898, 
part ii., 717-723, 989-093 and 2539-2540. a 

2? See Hary, op. cit., t. ii, n 7185 and 7186; besides a French edition, 
* Floret.”’ was printed at Paris in 1528. 

* Hain, Repertorium Bibliographicum, t. iv.. p. 131. n. 13156-13165 ; 
CopIncEr, op. cit. 4783; efr. also 4303 and 4037. 


% Micne PL. cevii., 1153-1156. amongst the works attributed to Peter: 
of Blois. 
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tion of the Bishop’s Crozier, with its curve and its point, is 
taken from the Carmen de ecclesiae mysteriis,”* attributed 
to John Garland; but he was rather a poor versifier, and it 
is certain that he took them from some other work, as they 
were already used by the author of the Speculum de mys- 
teriis ecclesiae (in the Appendix to Hugo of Saint Victor’s. 
Work); they run as follows : 

Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles, 

Curva trahit quos virga regit, pars ultima pungit.** 

Even Canon Law and Moral Theology were taught by 
means of verses, many of which we find handed down from 
the Middle Ages to the present day : such, for example, are 
those found in several manuals of Theology on the impedi- 
ments of Matrimony.” 

The huge success also of Raymund of Pennafort’s Sum- 
mula Metrica, is an indication of the extensive use of verses 
in the study of these subjects. We quote here a few lines, 
in which advice is given to the Priest not to refuse absolu- 
tion to persons condemned to death, and to forbid him to 
attend the execution of the malefactors : 

Confessor licite sis furibus et sceleratis, 

His quas damnavit sententia iudicis aequa, 
Et quos compedibus custodia publica vincit. 
Latronum mortem, furum suspendia, clades 
Qualescumque cave ne conspicias, quia iure 
Missam cantandi tibi tollitur inde potestas.*° 


We could make mention of many more such poetical, or 
rather versified, works. But it will be more interesting for 
the reader, if we forego this simple enumeration or analysis, 
and point out to what extent the advice contained in these 
works influenced the spread of the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. This influence must have been great, judging 
from the popularity of the works themselves, a popularity 
which was not at all due to their poetical merit. Matters 


*? Hacreav. op. cit.. p. 4. 

“* Micnr. PL... elxxvii, 354 D. 

"MS. of Bruges, Bibliothéque de la Ville, 546, fol. 50'. 

% For instance, Gtnicor. Institutiones Theologie Moralis, Brussels, 
1912, t. ii., p. 471. : 

% Some extracts from this Swnmula are to be found in Matuovup’s 
Notes on Robert Pulleyn (Migne. PL. elxxxvi., 1092, cte.). 
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of Faith, rules for the guidance of the Priest in the exercise 
of his ministry, or for the layman, were so clearly expressed 
as to leave a deep impression on the reader’s mind and in 
this way to aid his memory. This appreciation is 
strengthened, we think, by the two following facts : firstly, 
these verses were so often made use of in the Universities 
and other theological schools; secondly, many editions of 
these works, as has been stated above, were published 
between the years 1470 and 1520, just on the eve of the 
Reformation. Let us examine here a few particulars about 
the first of these facts. 

Everybody who is at all acquainted with the courses of 
Theology which were followed at the Universities and 
Schools during the Middle Ages, will remember that the 
Liber textus used by each student during two years at least, 
was the Liber Sententiarum of Peter the Lombard®’ : 
hence the reason why there still exist so many manuscripts 
of this work and why there are so many commentaries on 
it; it was the favourite text book in all schools of Theology 
till the time of the Council of Trent. The writer of this 
article has seen more than a hundred manuscripts of the 
Liber Sententiarum in western and central Europe, i.¢., in 
Belgium, England, Germany, Bavaria, Austria, Italy, ete., 
and has found in the margins many verses of the above 
kind which served as commentaries or as summaries of the 
text. These verses were written. as in the case of the other 
marginal notes by different hands and at different periods, 
either by the students or by professors. It is really interest- 
ing to read in those manuscripts, which are true relics of 
a past age, so many curious and suggestive annotations. 
The fact that a number of them are in versified form 
illustrates the value of this means of aiding the memory. 

The reader will perhaps allow us to quote a few of these 
verses: they are either taken from the Floretus and the 
Paeniteas cito, or if not, resemble very much those contained 
therein. 


87 On the composition of this work, its merits and its defects, its circula- 
tion, ete., the writer takes the liberty to refer the reader to his book 
recently published: Le Mouvement Théologique an au Siécle. Etudes, 
Recherches et Documents. Paris, 1914, p. 126-150. 
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The lines on Extreme Unction, given above from the 
Floretus, are nearly the same as those found in an old manu- 
script of the Sentences in the Library of Bruges : 

Ungor in extremis ut sit mihi gratia maior 
Et morbus levior et mera culpa minor.** 

‘Lines similar to those in the Floretus, describing the 
different Sacraments, are to be found in the Paris manu- 
scripts,’’ as also those on the nature of confession” : 

Sit simplex, humilis, confessio, vera fidelis. 
The Bruges manuscript," and those of Paris’ and 


Munich,’ contain texts which resemble those found in the 
Floretus" : 


Integra, festina, simplex, humilis, rubicunda, 
Vera, libens, clara, discreta, frequens, sit amara, 
Accusans propria, parens, confessio fida. 

We may recall elsewhere the lines in the Paeniteas cito 
on the causes which aggravate sin;*’ they are found in a 
Paris manuscript” : 

Aggravat ordo, locus peccata scientia, tempus, 
Etas. condicio, numerus, mora, copia, causa, 
Et modus in culpa, status altus, lucta pusilla. 

The above lines are taken from the first part of the 
Paeniteas cito; from the second part, we quote the lines 
which deal with the good qualities of the confessor; they 
may be found in several manuscripts, e.g., those of Paris, 
Cambridge," ete. : 

Confessor mitis, affabilis atque benignus 
Sit sapiens, iustus, sit dulcis compatiensque. 

It is interesting to note how parts of the Paeniteas cito 

are found also in the Floretus : 


*? Ms. 183, fol. 183°. 

* Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 16376, fol. 157". 

‘® Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 15702. 

*' Seminar, MS. 31175. 

** Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 15702. 

© Hof-und Staat Bibliothek, lat. 6198. 

“PF. Cc. 

* Migne PL. cevii., 1154 D. 

* Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 15722, fol. 103. 

‘Migne PL. cevii.. 1155 A; Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 157¢6 
Cambridge. Gonville and Caius College, 127 and 276, ete. 
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Ita gravent vicium dignus status et recidivum 
Conditio numerus, locus, ordo, scientia tempus 
Copia causa mora locus etas lucta pusilla." 


The reader will, no doubt, see that, in spite of their 
simplicity and the fact that for the most part they lack 
poetical elegance, there is to be found in these works much 
that is of interest. 

The advice given in them is so clear and often put in so 
striking a manner, the impressions produced on one’s faith 
and piety are lasting and have a wholesome effect upon one's 
life; beyond any small poetical merit, there is an easiness 
and choice of expression which aid considerably the memory 
and so provide not only students but also Priests in the 
exercise of their ministry with an easy means of recalling 
to mind the principal points connected with the teachings 
of the Church | the direction of souls. It is of real 
interest, we think, to read some pages of a work of this 
kind which nourished, as it were, the minds of the faithful 
during the Middle Ages, and in which useful advice or 
counsel is to be found in the form of mnemotechnic verses. 
The commentary which the writer has now before him ory 
sets forth the truth when it says : “it will be found easier 
to avoid sin, to do good works, to keep the faith, to be charit 
able and to gain the eternal reward, after one has read 
and committed to memory the contents of this book of 
verses ; causa finalis est ut hoce libro lecto et memoriae com- 
mendato, peccata vitare, bona opera agere, fidem rectam 
tenere, neminem ledere et tandem qaudia paradisi habere 
valeamus.”*° 


49 Pp. c.. 6. 


‘9 P. a, i. verse. 
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The Church and Usury: An Essay on some Historical and Theological 
Aspects of Money-lending. Presented to the Theological Faculty 
of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, as a thesis for the Degree of 
Dector. By Rev. Patrick Cleary, Dunboyne Establishment, May- 
nooth College. Dublin. 1914. Pp. vii. + 213. Price 3s. 64. 


The theory oi development in doctrine is now so widely accepted, 
and is so clearly in harmony with the Church’s mission, that we can 
only wonder how theologians for so many centuries seem to have been 
blind to its necessity. Cast-iron uniformity is magnificent when there 
is question of explicitly revealed dogmas or of essential principles in 
human conduct: to demand it, however, in regard to the ultimate 
deductions from these dogmas or to a complete system of practical 
teaching would imply an absence of intellectual activity and an im- 
mutability in human conditions that the experiences of every-day life 
prove to be quite unnatural. It might serve as the watch-word of men 
who pin their faith to the records of a buried past: it can only be 
rejected by all who believe, as we do, in a living Church, developing 
daily the message committed to her long ago, alive to the varying needs 
and requirements of every age, and ready to meet each development 
of life and civilization by a new application of the principles that will 
never change. 

The principle of development has been applied by Newman and by 
theologians generally in matters of dogma. As regards morals it is 
equally true, im fact more so. And naturally. The mere need of self- 
expression in the intellectual life will lead to the explicit formulation 
of beliefs that previous generations were content to accept in an 
implicit fashion. But in the sphere of conduct the stimulus will be 
stronger still. The continual need of action necessitates the formation 
of principles more or less explicit: and the ever changing circumstances 
of aetive life will naturally result in a corresponding modification of the 
principles arrived at. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of development in 
practical teaching than is supplied by the subject selected by Di 
Cleary as a thesis for his doctorate. The Church has had to deal with 
very varied phases of industrial and commercial life. At one period 
industry has been almost stagnant, at another at the very highest point 
of development. In the Middle Ages, owing to the practical impos- 
sibility of investing capital in productive enterprises, the value of money 
payable in » year or two was per se the same as the value of money 
payable at the moment. Extrinsic titles, of course, there were—the 
loss of profit (‘‘lucrum cessans’’), the certainty of loss (* damnum 
emergens *’), the danger of losing the money lent (‘* periculum sortis’’) 
were among the principal. Where these operated it was regarded as 
lawful to insist on something as compensation: but where they dir 


y 
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not operate—as was often the case—money at the moment was, in 
the common estimation, worth no more than the same amount payable 
a year after. Things have changed since then. Commercial life has 
developed so far that it is now * possible for practically everyone to 
invest his savings in enterprises that are regarded, and were always 
regarded, by the Church as quite legitimate. The result is that the 
common estimation—oune of the most important constituents of value— 
has completely changed. Money payable a year hence has no longer 
the same value as money payable at the present moment: and the 
lender who gives up his claim to money now and accepts instead a 
claim to money payable a year hence is quite justified in insisting on 
what common estimation fixes as the difference in value. 

We do not intend to describe in detail how this change has come 
about. To give a book in miniature is no part of a reviewer's work: it 
would be a very doubtful service to the author. Dr, Cleary has done 
his work so well that we think it a pity his ideas should come to the 
public filtered through a reviewer's brain. The subject is one of the 
“ st important that can engage the attention of the practical moralist, 
and our desire is that all who take an interest in it—the category must 
include practically every Catholic priest—should read the book for 
themselves. Dr. Cleary deplores the circumstances that have com- 
pelled him *‘ to place it, in its present undeveloped state, in the hands 
of a benignant public.’’ There is no need to deplore them. They 
have given us a book that we could ill afford to dispense with and 
that need fear no comparison with any English work written on the 
epee at they have brought to the front a young theologian who can 
be relied on to do magnificent service in the cause of C atholic ethies. 

Without giving away any secrets, we may be permitted to give a 
general outline of the author's programme. His first chapter deals 
with usury among the Hebrews. The different theological views in 
regard to the Old Testament prohibitions are discussed, as well as 
the modern views of the Rabbis. There is something ironical in the 
strict theoretical views of the Jews. Vossibly they go on the principle 
of the worldly-minded that it is always advisable to say the correct 
thing, even though one does the reverse. 

In the second, third and fourth chapters Dr. Cleary deals, partly 
historically, partly theologically, with the Graeco-Roman Era, the 
Gospels and the Early Christian Church. During these periods there 
was very little scientific discussion of the principles involved. The 

Fathers were feirly agreed that usury was opposed to the divine and 
ve natural law, and the civil legislation was stringently opposed to the 
practice. But usury, in its most extreme forms, was common all the 
same! Its worst effects were felt in agricultural districts where it 
brought thousands within measurable distance of destitution and 
slavery. It is often difficult to say how far Christian teachers were 
influenced by these abuses, or whether, in the absence of the more 
deplorable effects, they considered the practice essentially opposed to 
justice. 

This vagueness of view disappeared to a great extent at the dawn of 
the Scholastic period. St. Thomas, Scotus, and a host of other Catholic 
teachers, took up the matter scientifically and formulated the prin- 
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ciples that have remained dominant since in Catholic theology. They 
are too familiar to need recalling. Dr. Cleary gives a full account of 
them and of the mutual interaction of the different schools of thought: 
and, what is perhaps of still greater importance, he gives a clear and 
very readable description of the progress of commercial life, especially 
in Italy and Germany. The extension of commerce modified the basis 
on which the Church’s teaching rested and naturally led to the develop- 
ment of doctrine that became so marked in the following centuries. 

The Reformation period has a chapter to itself. The views of the 
leading reformers—some of them quite as strict in this matter as the 
Scholastics themselves—are quoted, and the influence of Protestant 
thought on Catholic development described. <A reaction is noted in the 
ranks of the Catholic authorities, and the Encyclical ‘‘ Vix pervenit ’’ 
was needed to define the Catholic position. For a long period that 
remained the classical pronouncement on the question. All who applied 
to the Roman Congregations for the solution of individual cases were 
referred to the principles of the Encyclical. The practice has changed 
since, as Dr. Cleary shows in a very interesting chapter headed ‘‘ Latest 
Developments.”’ The Romans solve the individual cases now, but 
they have ceased to enunciate the principles on which the solutions are 
based. 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Cleary deals with some of the wider 
questions that underlie the whole problem of usury—‘‘ The Just Price,’’ 
‘“Compensation,’’ ‘*‘ Extrinsic Titles and Virtual Productivity,’’ &c¢.— 
and enters a very spirited defence of the Church against her accusers. 
His own theory is well worked out and ably defended, and will give an 
amount of intellectual satisfaction to many who are more or less 
bewildered by the apparent change in the Church’s attitude and find 
it hard to discover the principle that gives a meaning to the multitude 
of seemingly contradictory details. 

Dr. Cleary has given us a very able book on a very difficult subject. 
He deserves our warmest praise and he gets it. Our congratulations 
are very sincere, and we hope to have the pleasure soon of calline 
attention to the appearance of a second edition. 

M. J. O’DoNNELL 











L’ Edit de Calliste. Etude sur les origines de la Pénitence Chrétienne. 
Par A. D’Alés, professeur 4 I’Institut Catholique de Paris. Paris: 
G. Beauchesne, Rue de Rennes. 1914. 


No matter how seriously authorities may differ in their theories 
regarding the origin and development of the penitential system, they 
all agree in regarding the Decree of Callistus as one of the most im- 
portant of the early records. Probably indeed its importance is over- 
rated. If we had a detailed record of early practices we should pro- 
bably find that the decree, so far from marking a crisis in the history 
of the question, was really only one in a long list of similar documents 
and that it only expressed principles that were practically everywhere 
admitted. But the surviving literature is so meagre that the few 
documents we do possess, the ‘‘ edict ’’ especially, have assumed an 
importance that would, we are sure, have astonished their authors. ° 
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The title of the work before us is an indication of the fact. The book 
is really a study of the whole penitential discipline during the first three 
centuries, as the sub-title suggests, but the author is so much alive to 


the importance of the Papal pronouncement that he names his book 
“ The Edict of Callistus.’’ 


On the question of the reserved or irremissible sins extreme views 
have been rather fashionable for some time past. The favourite theory 
has been that in the second century the Church, practically as a whole, 
was committed to the principle of perpetual reservation in the case of 
the three capital offences: that Callistus introduced a completely new 
practice by his famous edict: and that within the next century or so 
the milder principle came gradually to be applied all round. According 
to this view, the Early Church discipline was first one of great rigour, 
and was modified only when experience proved that the standard 
adopted was too high for the normal man. 


After finding extreme views of that kind put forward by one writer after 
another on the very flimsiest historical evidence, it is a relief to turn to 
the sound sane criticism of M. D’Alés. He makes full allowance for 
the high ideals cherished by the early Christians and for the rigour they 
exhibited in dealing with offences that brought discredit on the Christian 
name. He admits that there are passages in the New Testament that 
might very well be appealed to by the most extreme rigourists. He 
recognises the existence in particular churches of severe practices that 
are hard to reconcile with the mildness that should characterize those 
who offered consolation in the name of Christ. But he sees all these 
things in their proper perspective, and has no difficulty in showing that 


the principle of perpetual reservation was never sanctioned by the 
Church as a whole. 


Having examined the biblical doctrine on penance and sketched the 
practice of the Apostles, he devotes over fifty pages to a study of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. The conclusions he arrives at indicate his whole 
position in regard to the penitential teaching in the second century. 
** We have found,”’ he says, “ no trace of two distinct dogmatic views 
on penance. The Church, in calling all to salvation, took account of 
the needs of individuals. It can easily be understood that she thought 
it inopportune to give the catechumens a detailed description in advance 
of all the chances they might have of recovery if they should sin after 
baptism. To Christians who fell after baptism, especially to adul- 
terers and apostates, she offered for one single time, through means 
of penance, not only divine pardon, but also, as the book of Hermas 
bears testimony, ecclesiastical reconciliation. At the same time she 
took care to warn them that this favour would not be repeated. As 
for those who after reconciliation fell again, it is not very easy to see 
what she offered them, but unquestionably she did not take away all 
hope. For, however great the severity of the Shepherd, if one thing 
comes out clearly from the book, it is that whoever is willing to do 
penance can gain God’s favour once more.”’ 


The views of Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, Callistus, &c., are very 


fully discussed, in every case with great justice and moderation. As 
we had occasion to review the principal texts in an article in the last 
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number of the Iris THeoLocicaL QUARTERLY, we may be excused for 
not going into the matter again. We are gratified, though, to find our 
views shared by so competent an authority as M. D’Alés. 

His book is one of the best we have read on the subject. It is full, 
clear and very readable. It has already become well known, and we 
have no doubt that it will be very deeply appreciated by all scholars 


who take a special interest in the penitential practices of the Early 
Church. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Jesus Christ. His Life, His Passion, His Triumph. By Very Rev. 
Augustine Berthe, C.SS.R. From the French by Rev. Ferreol 
Girardey, C.SS.R. B. Herder, London, W.C., 68 Great Russell 
Street. 1914. Pp. xi. + 514. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


We have many lives of Our Blessed Lord, but we venture to say 
that there is plenty of room for the work before us. The fact that the 
first edition in the original French was exhausted in a fortnight, and 
that over twenty-four thousand copies of the French work have been 
already sold, affords convincing proof that the book appeals to the 
faithful in no ordinary degree. Fr. Berthe, who was Consultor- 
General of the Redemptorists, proposed to himself to write a life of 
our Saviour, which should be not only instructive and edifying to the 
devout faithful, but also sufficiently interesting to captivate the mind 
and heart of the indifferent or perverted. Such a work needs far more 
than learning in its author, it needs judgment, skill and restraint; but 
that Fr. Berthe was fully alive to the difficulty and requirements of his 
task may be gathered from the following extract from his Preface :— 
‘“‘ Although science is needed to write the life of Jesus, this science, 
spread in every part, should always be concealed. The historian, under 
the pretext of describing a place, should not make a display of his 
geographical or archaeological knowledge, and still less inundate his 
narrative with moral or ascetical reflections. The reflections should 
present themselves naturally; in that way they will charm the reader 
the more. All controversies on the difficulties of the Gospels should 
be avoided, and be made to disappear by means of an explanation aptly 
inserted in the text. The sacred writers always proceed by way of 
affirmation; the subject requires the same method, for otherwise the 
narrative would be interrupted at every moment, and its majesty would 
be greatly lessened. Moreover the historian, like the evangelists, 
should know how to restrain his admiration or his indignation. The 
sacred writers, who have no equals, relate most horrible scenes with a 
calm that makes one shudder. As to the style, the historian of Christ 
should, as much as possible, imitate the evangelical style, the majestic 
simplicity, which is alone worthy of the mysterious and divine Person, 
whose life he narrates.’’ 
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Fr. Berthe has kept in view the principles here laid down, and has 
succeeded admirably in producing a most interesting and devotional life 
of Our Lord. We wish it a wide circulation among both the clergy 


and the laity. : aie 
. MACHKORY. 








The Ups and Downs of Marjorie. By Mary T. Waggaman. Henziger 
Bros. Pp. 208. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


There is no more responsible or praiseworthy work than that of pro- 
viding suitable reading for the young. We are all more or less 
impressed by what we read, but the young drink it in and retain it with 
an avidity and fidelity quite unknown to older heads. Hence it is that 
the writer who undertakes to cater for them undertakes an enormous 
responsibility, for who can measure the vast and far-reaching con- 
sequences for good or ill that may result from the reading of a single 
book in early childhood? The young mind and heart are soft wax, 
and thoughts and ideals impressed upon them are forgotten or dis- 
carded only with great difficulty. We are glad to see that Mrs. 
Waggaman writes with a keen sense of her responsibility. The thoughts 
and ideals she puts before her little readers are pure and ennobling, 
and can hardly fail to have a lasting influence for good. The story 
itself, which is that of a little orphan girl brought up under the charge 
of nuns in a charitable institution, is told simply and naturally, but 


calls for no detailed notice. 
J. MacRory. 











Atlas Hierarchicus. Descriptio geographica et statistica S. Romanae 
Ecclesiae tum Occidentis tum Orientis juxta statum praesentem. 
P. Carolus Streit, 8.V.D. Paderhorn. 1913. Herder, Freiburg 
and London. Price in Buckram, 36s. 


The want of an up-to-date and complete Atlas has been felt by all 
who are interested in the past or present position of the Catholic Church. 
Very often it is necessary to look up the boundaries of dioceses, to 
determine the position of some university or monastery or place of 
pilgrimage, to find out where the bishop of a diocese resides, and unless 
a reliable atlas is at hand it is very difficult to procure the necessary 
information. 

The publication of Father Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus has gone far 
to meet all requirements in this direction. The Atlas proper contains 
thirty-six maps, 13 of these being given to Europe, 5 to Agia, 5 to 
Africa, 7 to America, 3 to Australasia, one each to the Eastern Uniates 
and Non-Uniates, and one, a general map of the world, showing the 
proportion of the various religious bodies in every continent. On the 
“aps one can clearly distinguish the countries under the direction of 
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the Congregation of the Consistory from those under the control of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, and in the foreign missions the 
territories assigned the various religious orders are indicated. Besides 
this, special attention is paid to the residences of Legates, Nuncios, 
Bishops, State Universities having a Catholic Faculty of Theology, 
Seminaries, the monasteries, cathedrals, places of pilgrimage, and the 
- houses where the generals and provincials of religious orders usually 
reside. 

But though the Atlas proper is the most important and the most 
valuable item in this publication, it is not the only feature which 
deserves special notice. In the Introduction‘a short sketch is given of 
the history of the Church in each country and of its present position as 
regards dioceses, priests, seminaries, religious orders and education. 
One could have wished in some cases that this account were a little 
more full and possibly at times a little more acctirate. But for the 
information given, especially for the very reliable account of the work 
of the Catholic missionaries in Africa and Asia, the reader will be 
grateful to the learned author. This Introduction is given in five 
languages, German, Italian, French, English and Spanish. It is te 
be regretted that the publishers who did so much to make the volume 
a standard xuthority, neglected to secure the services of a capable 
English translator, and it is surprising how what passes for an English 
version could have been allowed to go through the press without cor. 
rection. If a new edition is required, it is to be hoped that the English 
version will be subjected to a complete and thorough revision. 

Another very noteworthy feature of the volume is the tables of 
statistics wherein each country is dealt with by dioceses. In the 
column after the name of the diocese is given the number of Catholic 
and non-Catholic inhabitants, together with the number of deaneries, 
parishes, churches, priests, seminarists, and members of religious ordere 
both men and women. Similarly, in case of the missions, tables art 
set down showing the particular missioners having charge of the 
mission and the number of foreign and native priests, of lay brothers 
and of nuns, of catechists, school-teachers, converts, baptisms, churches, 
chapels, ete. 

A very valuable Index makes it easy for the reader to find out the 
information he desires. 

JaMES MacCarrrery. 





Present-day Ethics: in their relation to the Spiritual life. By Rudolph 
Eucken. Translated by Margaret von Legdewitz. Williams and 
Norgate, London. G. P. Putnam and Sons, New York. Pp. 141. 
1913. Price 3s. net. 


Professor Eucken, of the University of Jena, delivered a course of 
six lectures at New York University between the 20th February and 
Ist March of last year. They are now published in book-form. 
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The different systems of morality at the present day may, the 
professor thinks, be classified under four heads: Religious morality, the 
morality of reason and immanent Idealism, the morality of Work, and 
Social morality. The supremacy of the first is contested, he says, and 
one may easily understand the widespread desire for something to 
supplement it. The second kind is strong and manly: to it we owe, 
he thinks, the ‘distinct formulation of conceptions like Duty and 
Conscience ’’: but the system does not take the lead, because man 
is ‘‘too fully conscious of his subordination to the world of sense to 
be able to enfranchise himself completely from it and to assert his 
own superior power.’’ The third supplies a strong moral force, but 
has its limitations, chiefly in its disregard of motives and, generally, of 
man’s inner life and personality. The fourth has great advantages: 
it offers the individual ‘‘ strong motives to direct his activity beyond 
his own personal interest towards the welfare of all, and to find in 
work for the welfare of others—in altruistic action—the highest value 
of life."’ But even here there are drawbacks: the activity encouraged 
is rather for the external welfare than for that of the soul: inner pro- 
blems take a secondary place: the system has ‘* nothing to offer that 
could allay the inner conflicts or could overcome the hidden, wild and 
passionate element in human nature.’’ 

So the author attempts a synthesis, and finds the foundations of 
ethical life rather in a combination of the various elements than in 
any of the four distinctive systems. His sketch of the process by 
which man attains to the higher plane of morality is quite beautiful 
and poetic, but too misty to be photographed. First there is the 
conflict between the inner and outer life, in which man finds his original 
self overpowered and submerged by harsh external elements. Then 
comes the effort by which the ‘‘ smaller self’’ becomes the “‘ greater ”’ 
in a deeper realization of the spiritual life and the possession of a 
“‘new world’’ with which it finds itself in harmony and, in a way, 
identified. “We take possession,’’ we are informed, “‘ of a world 
which exalts us far above all petty human considerations, yet which 
is not alien or unfamiliar to us, but is essentially our own life and 
being.’’ Difficulties there are and must be faced: the difficulties, for 
instance, that ‘‘ all human action must tend to the preservation and 
advancement of the performer, so that action apart from self-interest 
as required by morality is impossible ’’: or the difficulty felt by Deter- 
minists that human action is only portion of a long series of inevitable 
incidents and therefore, lacking freedom, must lack morality as well. 
These are met by a number of considerations which the professor puts 
before us in a convincing manner and clothes with all the graces of a 
literary style. The discouragement felt by even the man who has 
attained the spiritual insight is then described: a discouragement based 
on the antithesis between the ideal and the real, between the influence 
that morality ought to exert and its actual failure in the great majority of 
cases. There it is, the professor insists, that religion becomes esseD- 
tial. The disappointment felt because ‘‘ what is of the very highest 
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inner value should have so little power in the world and in tne sphere of 
human life ’’ is replaced by ‘‘ courage and confidence because (man) feels 
himself sustained by divine strength and love.’’ The new morality 
appears as something infinitely superior to the uncertainties of human 
conditions, and will enable him to ‘‘ see in the world of struggle and 
antithesis only a special kind of reality and not the whole of reality *’ 
and to recognise in this world only the first act of a great drama of 
which the future life will see the full development. 

The professor’s system will appeal to members of the “‘ cultivated 
public ’’ whom, he tells us, he had chiefly in view. It will help them 
to an aesthetic contemplation of the code of morality which, if they 
admit at all, they admit for reasons on which the eloquent author lays 
littleemphasis. Divorced from the sanction guaranteed by positive revela- 
tion, it will, however, we fear, have little influence on normal humanity. 
Even before the coming of Christ, systems of the kind were elaborated 
by philosophic theorists and received with applause by an 
inner circle of enthusiastic disciples. But their practical effect on the 
moral standards of the race as a whole was very limited indeed. The 


history of the past is a record of the fact: the history of the future will 
teach the same lesson. 


M. J. O’DonneELL. 











Liberal Orthodoxy. A Historical Survey. By Henry W. Clark, D.D. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1914. Price 7/6. 


Liberal Orthodoxy as understood by the author, namely, the effort 
to adjust Christian faith to progressive thought, the effort to preserve 
the essentials of Christianity is, he contends, a comparatively modern 
movement. In a sense this is true, but in another sense it is utterly 
misleading, and we cannot but be astonished that any writer who knows 
anything about the Gnostic movement of the early centuries or about 
the warm controversies carried on during the Middle Ages regarding 
the proper relation between Faith and Reason could have committed 
himself to such a statement. The explanation is that Dr. Clark was 
so busied with his earlier work, ‘‘ The History of English Noncon- 
formity,’’ that he must have forgotten the fact that the Christian 
Church was in existence close on sixteen hundred years before the 
peculiar sect known as Nonconformists made their appearance. What 
is true is that the Reformers by abandoning the principle of authority 
in favour of individual judgment had taken away the barriers that 
guarded the deposit of Christian truth, and had left individuals free to 
reject doctrine after doctrine according as any difficulty was lodged 
against them in the name of Science. In this system the work of 
adjusting Christian Revelation to ‘* progressive thought’’ was easy 
enough so long as there were any fixed doctrines to throw overboard. 
But Dr. Clark does not admit that Christianity is a revelation of certain 
truths, nor does he admit that even the Reformers arrived at a proper 
conception of Christ’s real work, because even they thought still that 
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Christianity was to be taken as purely doctrinal. According to him, 
‘‘the idea of a veritable life-dynamic in Jesus Christ is the heart of 
Christianity as Jesus Christ proclaimed it and as those who understood 
His inmost mind received it.” 

Lest we should do him an injustice, and in order that our readers 
may see for themselves what notions of the Christian system as a whole 
find favour amongst some sections outside the Catholic Church, we 
shall quote the author’s own words. ‘‘ God’s revelation to Jesus Christ 
was God in His creativeness putting himself afresh among the moral 
and spiritual forces at the disposal of man; and this life force it was 
which was meant thenceforward to take the moral and spiritual progress 
of man into its charge, all the other moral and spiritual forces adjusting 
themselves to the sway of this, grouping themselves round it and having 
still their own work to do, but occupying now a quite secondary place. 
It is not by teaching and illuminating and revealing in the ordinary 
sense (though by its very presence it necessarily does all these things), 
but by working, and working creatively, that the creativeness of God, 
set in Jesus Christ among the actualities of the temporal world, 
must fulfil itself. To take added knowledge as the chief matter is in 
this case to mistake a subordinate member of the retinue for the king. 
It is as veritable, literal dynamic, life-dynamic, life-force whereby and 
wherefrom man is meant henceforward to live, that God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ must—because that revelation is God Himself coming 
in His creative power—be viewed ’’ (p. 301). About this passage it is 
sufficient to say that we hope the author himself knew exactly what 
he meant to express. If he did we cannot congratulate him on his 
success in expressing it. We have read stuff of this kind before, but 
if we did, it was in the pages of some of the more recent Modernist 
works and not in the pages of the New Testament or the writings of 
the early Fathers. St. Paul should have known the essence of 
Christianity at least as well as Dr. Clark, and we fear that St. Paul 
would fail to find anything remotely akin to Dr. Clark’s notion of 
Christianity in the ‘‘ deposit ’’ which he charged his faithful disciple 
to guard. Had the Apostles no clearer message to preach to the world 
than the message which the author of this work thinks himself bound 
to deliver to the present generation, we fear that with all their zeal and 
devotion they would have found it very difficult to win the masses from 
Judaism and Paganism. 

Dr. Clark thinks, therefore, that Liberal Orthodoxy made a great 
blunder in maintaining that Christianity was ‘‘ primarily a revelation of 
truth supernaturally guaranteed ’’ (p. 10) instead of assuming that ‘‘ the 
direct dynamic idea stood central.’’ This blunder has been the cause of 
the failure of Liberalism according to him, and until it is repaired no 
real progress can be made. He takes the movement, however, as it is, 
and proceeds to discuss the fortunes of Liberal Orthodoxy in England, 
Germany and America from the Reformation till the present time. 
If anyone cares to follow the vagaries of Protestant thought once the 
foundation principles of the early Reformers had opened the flood- 
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gates of error, he might perhaps find Dr. Clark’s book of some value. 
But as the result would not be in any sense commensurate with the 
labour, we cannot recommend such a course. 


JAMES MacC arrrey. 








Der Glaubensbegriff bei Calvin und den Modernisten. Von Dr. 
Johannes Fritz. Herder: Freiburg. London. 1913. (xvi. + 
114 pp.). Price 2/9. 


This book was written as a dissertation for the doctorate in theology, 
and was accepted by the Theological Faculty of Freiburg i.B. It is 
published as a volume in the well known series of essays, Freiburger 
Theologische Studien, edited by Professors Hoberg and Pfeilschifter. 
Its main object is to trace the leading principles of Modernism to their 
original sources and to show that from whatever point of view they may 
be regarded they are unreliable. It is generally assumed in discussions 
on Modernism that the system owes its origin to the Idealism of Kant, 
and to the influence which Kant’s opinions exercised upon later Pro- 
testant German theologians. Kant therefore and Schleiermacher are 
looked upon as the apostles of Modernism. From Germany these views 
were carried into France by Sabatier, and from France they made their 
way into the neighbouring countries. 

Dr. Fritz, however, does not agree with this view. He believes that 
we must look to Calvin as the real source from which that religious 
Subjectivism which was such a distinguishing feature of Modernism 
was derived. Calvin rejected the authority of the Church, apostolic 
succession, tradition and the decrees of general councils. The Bible 
and the Bible alone contained the entire Christian Revelation. But 
how precisely could an individual be certain that any particular book 
contained the word of God? Calvin replied to this that the Bible 
contained in itself the proof of its divine origin, and of its truthfulness, 
that the Holy Ghost so influences the heart and mind of a person 
reading the Bible that he can be certain he is reading God’s word. 
The assistance of the Holy Ghost given to the individual was therefore 
the means whereby divine revelation was known, and this subjective 
criterion made all appeals to external authority unnecessary and 
meaningless. Such a view approximates very closely to the views put 
forward by the Modernist leaders. Dr. Fritz contrasts clearly the views 
of Luther and Calvin on the relation of Reason to Faith, on Church 
authority, on the Holy Scripture, and on the nature of Faith. He 
traces Calvin’s views through the works of Kant, Jakobi and 
Schleiermacher. In the last section of the first part he deals at length 
with the similarities between Modernism and the Fideism of Calvin. 

In the second portion of his work (81—114) the author criticises the 
views of Calvin and of the Modernists. He shows that the fundamental 
theological principle is unsound, namely, the rejection of a teaching 
authority as is also its leading philosophical principle, namely, that 
the human intellect cannot lead us to God. The Immanence theory of 
Le Roy is examined at length. 
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The work is clear, orderly, and, considering the difficulties of the 
subject, simple. Accurate references are given at the foot of each page; 
while a valuable list of the books that have been consulted appears 
immediately after the table of contents. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 











De Vera Religione et Apologetica. J. V. Bainvel, Lector Theologiae 
in Facultate Parisiensi. Paris: Beauchesne. 1914. (pp. 270). 


Father Bainvel, the author of this work, holds a chair of Theology 
in the Institut Catholique of Paris. His students are drawn for the 
most part from the ranks of the young priests or senior ecclesiastical 
students who have already studied at least the outlines of theology, 
and who are anxious to follow a post-graduate course. In preparing 
his book he kept before his mind the wants of such a body of students, 
and aimed rather at giving them a synopsis of his lectures and a guide 
to assist them in their private studies than a finished and complete 
treatise on De Vera Religione. 

The purpose which he had in view has been achieved admirably. 
Never before have we come across so stimulating and so thoroughly 
up-to-date a little treatise on the subject as is Father Bainvel’s. If the 
book had no other distinguishing feature than the very full lists of 
literature which are provided for nearly every chapter, it would be certain 
to prove a boon to students. But in addition to this the treatment is 
so comprehensive, including an explanation of and a reply to the most 
modern errors, so simple, so orderly, and scientific that it is just the 
ideal book for a man who has already some acquaintance with the 
subject, but who wishes to acquire a complete mastery of the motives 
of credibility upon which our faith must be founded. As an example 
of the author’s method of treatment we might refer to the chapter 
entitled De Praecipuis Tendentiis Philosophicis et Religiosis Nostrorum 
Temporum. In this chapter Father Bainvel begins with a very com- 
plete list of recent works dealing with the philosophical and biblical 
tendencies of the age. Next he outlines briefly and clearly the 
principal phases of the philosophic movement during the nineteenth 
century in France and Germany, in Holland, England, the United 
States and the northern countries of Europe. The only fault we have 
to find with this is that it is too brief, but we must remember that 
Father Bainvel merely sets down the headings which could be deve- 
loped either by a capable professor or by private study. Then he 
considers the attitude of these various non-Catholic systems towards 
God and towards man’s knowledge of God, and he sums up the prin- 
cipal features which they all have in common, the origin of these 
erroneous religious tendencies and the state of mind of scholars outside 
the Catholic Church at the present time. After this he takes up the 
movement known as Modernism, and explains its origin, progress, 
doctrines, methods and condemnation. Having completed his study of 
non-Catholic tendencies, he directs his attention to the principal philo- 
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sophical and apologetical movements within the Catholic Church itself, 
furnishing his readers with a very complete list of books on the subject, 
and with a brief synopsis of the various prominent lines of thought 
followed by defenders of the Church in recent years in various countries 
of Europe. 

It is impossible to give an analysis of the remaining chapters of 
Father Bainvel’s treatise, but the chapter we have dealt with may be 
taken as typical of the rest. It is in every sense both scholarly and 
inspiring. Lest any of our readers might be disappointed, it is well to 
point out once more that the book was never intended as a text-book for 
beginners in theology, or as a complete and well developed treatment of 
De Vera Revelatione. 

JamMES MacCarrFrey. 





The Catholic Library. Campion’s Ten Reasons. The Original Text. 
Edited with a Translation by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 8.J., with 
an Historical Introduction by the Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, 
8.J. 


Parish Life Under Queen Elizabeth. A Study of Original Documents. 
By W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A. Manresa Press. 3B. Herder. 
London. 1914. Price 1/- per volume. 


As is explained in the prospectus; ‘‘ The aim of the Catholic Library 
is to place before English readers, at a popular price and in a worthy 
form, the best of English Catholic literature. This will include both 
the heritage of the past and the mind of the present. For this purpose 
separate volumes will be written, by experts in their respective branches, 
giving the exact Catholic doctrine in matters of dogma, the Catholic 
understanding of matters in debate, the Catholic point of view on his- 
torical and other questions. Alongside of these will be reproduced the 
most representative works of English Catholic writers in the past, 
including many masters of English literature whose works, for obvious 
reasons, have been forgotten or ignored. Until further notice the 
volumes will appear fortnightly, original works on the Ist, reprinted 
books on the 15th of each month.”’ 

The editors were peculiarly happy in their selection when they 
decided to re-print with a translation the Decem Rationes of Father 
Campion. The author was a man whose name was feared by the heretics 
of his time. They knew something of his learning, his ready style and 
his ardour in defence of the Catholic cause, and hence instead of 
meeting him in publie disputation as Campion desired, they raised the 
ery of traitor, put spies upon his track, and succeeded at last in pro- 
curing his arrest. When they had him in their power, when they knew 
that bodily sufferings had produced their natural effects, and that the 
disputation could be arranged to suit themselves, they did consent to 
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meet him, but even then cut off from books and from friends, a poor 
prisoner surrounded by triumphant opponents, Campion showed them 
that Catholic truth had nothing to fear from the onslaughts of heretics. 
The Decem Rationes was composed by Campion at the suggestion of 
Father Persons as an appeal to the students of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was printed at a small printing-press set up by Father Persons at 
Stonor Park, the residence of Lady Stonor, and when it was ready for 
publication a large number of the copies were brought to Oxford where 
they were placed on the seats in one of the halls prepared for a great 
academic display. The little pamphlet was perused eagerly by the 
students and raised considerable discussion in the country. It deals 
with the ten reasons which inspired Campion with such confidence in 
the justice of the Catholic cause that he had not hesitated to issue 
a public challenge to his enemies. These reasons were Holy Writ, the 
Sense of Holy Writ, the Nature of the Church, Councils, Fathers, the 
Grounds of Argument assumed by the Fathers, History, Paradoxes, 
Sophisms, and All Manner of Witnesses. The style is lively and 
vigorous as befitted the occasion, and in its arrangement and method 
of treatment was exactly the kind of writing that would arrest the 
attention of students. Father Rickaby’s translation is admirable, as 
is also the historical introduction from the pen of Father H. Pollen. 

In his Parish Life Under Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Kennedy has 
succeeded in producing a very vivid picture of parish conditions after 
Elizabeth and her councillors had thrown the whdle weight of govern- 
ment authority into the scales against Catholicism. His sketch is 
both interesting and reliable. Drawing his information in the main 
from contemporary sources and putting aside as he has done whatever 
does not tend to elucidate his subject, he has placed before his readers in 
a striking and effective way the many phases of the Elizabethan reli- 
gious settlement. He deals with the opening year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
with the anti-Catholic legislation of her first Parliament, with the results 
of this legislation as exemplified in the parish clergy, the parish church 
and the parish ceremonies, with the origin, growth and development of 
Puritanism and the parochial divisions to which Puritanism gave rise, 
and with some aspects of social life, notably the disappearance of the 
small farmers to make way for the graziers, the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the labourer and the alarming spread of poverty. Perhaps, 
however, for Catholic readers the two chapters that will be read with 
most interest are those in which he portrays the position of the Catholic 
party in England during the reign of Elizabeth. It is the fashion now- 
adays even amongst men of learning to believe that the people of 
England were tired of the Pope, the Mass, Confession, and devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints, and that once Elizabeth had shown 
the way the English people almost tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to follow her. Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
truth, as will be seen by anyone who reads the evidence adduced from 
contemporary sources by the author of this book. Mr. Kennedy’s work 
deserves a very wide circulation. 


JaMES MacCarFRrey. 
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Introduction a la Physique Aristotélicienne. Auguste Mansion, Chargé 
de Cours & L’Université de Louvain (Louvain, Institut Supérieur 
de Philosophie, 1 Rue de Flamands; Paris, Alcan. 1913); pp. 
200. 


This is the second volume that has appeared in the recently projected 
series of studies and translations of Aristotle—Aristote; Guvres 
Philosophiques ; Traductions et Etudes—undertaken by the professors 
of the Louvain Philosophical Institute; the First Book of the Meta- 
physics having been already translated, with a commentary, by G. Colee. 
Several other volumes are in preparation. Judging by M. Mansion’s 
present volume (to be followed by a version of the text, with commen- 
tary), the series will form a highly valuable contribution to present-day 
philosophy. A satisfactory version of the text of the Physics based upon 
the latest results of textual criticism, demands a twofold qualification 
in the translator: a mastery of the Greek of Aristotle and a thorough 
grasp of Aristotle’s thought. The present volume convinces us that 
these qualifications are in evidence, and that a difficult work has fallen 
into capable hands. The main object of the Introduction is not so much 
to elucidate difficulties of interpretation in the original text as to give 
a full conspectus of Aristotle’s philosophical system in so far as it is 
embodied in the Physics. - This of course involved the citation and 
discussion of certain important passages, and the author’s treatment of 
them leaves little to be desired. He puts all the latest results of 
modern scholarship under contribution in order to arrive at Aristotle’s 
meaning, while his exceptional familiarity with the medieval scholastic 
presentation of Aristotelianism, no less than with the Neo-Platonic and 
Arabian commentators, inspires confidence in the justice and accuracy 
of his own exposition. The whole ground is covered in eigit chapters, 
and not a single one of the fundamental Aristotelian concepts, such as 
nature, matter, form, causation, purpose, etc., is left without its due 
share of notice. We congratulate the author on his masterly accom- 
plishment of a difficult, if interesting and important, task. 


P. Correy. 





Die Christologie des heiliqen Ignatius von Antiochen, nebst einer 
Voruntersuchung: Die Echtheit der sieben ignatianischen Briefe 
verteidigt gegen Daniel Vélter. Von Dr. Michael Rackl, Professor 
der Theologie in Eichstitt (Freiburger theologische Studien, 14 
Heft). Large 8vo, pp. xxxii. + 418. Herder, Great Russell 
Street, London. Paper, 8s. 


As the title indicates, this work consists of two parts: a defence of 
the genuineness of the seven Ignatian Epistles against the recent 
assault of Vélter; and an inquiry into the Ignatian Christology. In 
opposition to the now almost universally accepted conclusion that the 
seven Ignatian Epistles in their shorter recension were written by the 
Bishop of Antioch shortly before his death under Trajan in 107 or 
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110 A.D., Vélter maintains that all are spurious, and that the Epistle 
to the Romans cannot be the work of the man who wrote the other six. 
According to him, the latter appeared about the year 150 A.D., probably 
from the pen of Lucian’s Peregrinus Proteus, while the letter to the 
Romans dates only from 180. Naturally he assails also the genuine- 
ness, or at least the integrity, of the Epistle of Polycarp, since it is the 
earliest witness to the authenticity of the Epistles of Ignatius. 

Dr. Rack! devotes the first part of his work to a critical examination 
of these various positions of Vélter, and proves to the satisfaction of 
any unprejudiced enquirer the integrity of Polycarp’s Epistles, 
the identity of the authorship in the seven Ignatian Epistles, and the 
impossibility of the Peregrinus hypothesis. One is inclined indeed to 
ask oneself whether, after the labours of Lightfoot, Funk and others, 
theories like those of Vélter deserved so detailed and conscientious a 
refutation. 

The second part of the work consists of two sections: one setting 
forth the Ignatian views about Christ, the other examining ond estimat- 
ing the dogmatic value of those views. In the first section, our author 
shows that the Bishop of Antioch set forth in the clearest manner, in 
opposition to Docetism, our Lord’s true manhood; and that he 
accepted the Messiahship of Christ, His Divine Sonship, and in the 
fullest sense His true Divinity. In the second section he discusses 
the Ignatian sources, and shows that the martyr Bishop of Antioch | 
was familiar with the Gospels, and with the Christology of St. Paul, 
so that his epistles afford most valuable evidence in support of the 
authenticity of the New Testament. Agreement with the Gospels and 
the Apostles was always for him the sure criterion of truth, and 
Docetism stood convicted of falsehood by the mere fact of its opposition 
to these sources. The influence of the letters on subsequent Patristic 
theology is traced; and a chapter is devoted to showing their impor- 
tance for our own day. The whole work is very complete and 
thorough, and will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to the 
already very extensive Ignatian literature. 

J. MacRory. 








Truth and Error. A Study in Critical Logic. By Aloysius J. Rother, 
8.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. B. Herder, 
68 Great Russell Street, London. Pp. 129. Cloth, 2s. net. 


The truth of which this little work treats is the truth of knowledge, 
or, as it is called, logical truth. We know that there have been and 
are philosophers who not only maintain the inability of the human 
intellect to attain to such truth, but deny its very existence. Their 
systems are familiar under various names; skepticism, idealism, 
relativism, pragmatism. Against them the schoolmen developed a 
special science, known as “‘ Critical Logic,’’ which has a threefold 
purpose: to examine and demonstrate the nature of truth, to vindicate 
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the ability of the intellect to attain to it, and to establish the criterion 
for distinguishing truth from error. The present treatise is directed 
towards the first of these purposes, being an inquiry into the nature 
and degrees of logical truth, and of its opposite, logical falsity. The 
author begins by analysing and defining logical truth and some kindred 
notions ; then, after showing ideas to be logically true, he passes on to 
inquire whether they possess truth in its fulness, in what mental opera- 
tion truth reaches its highest perfection, and in what sense truth can 
be said to admit of degrees. Next he takes up error, explains its 
meaning, and in an inquiry whence it arises shows it to be always 
traceable in the last resort to the will’s undue influence upon the mind ; 
from which he infers that error, though never physically necessary, can 
be so morally. The work is clear, exact and thorough, and ought to 
prove a valuable help to the general reader towards a clear understand- 
ing of the foundations of knowledge. 


J. MaoRory. 





La Pieté grecque. Par André Bremond. One vol., in.—16. Prix 
5 franes. Blond et Gay, éditeurs, 7 Place Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 


This work is an interesting attempt to ascertain the extent to which 
pagans, and in particular the cultivated pagans of Greece, attained to 
the knowledge and worship of the true God. The author examir¢s in 
turn the views of Socrates, Nicias, Xenophon, and Plato, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the cioéBaa of the Greeks, by which he under- 
stands ‘‘ une dévotion, un sens plus habituel de la divinité présente, 
un culte plus sincére: et plus intime,’’ sometimes reached a very high 
degree of natural perfection, mounting in some cases even to the recog- 
nition and worship of the one true God. ‘‘ La priére de Socrate, paien 
authentique, monte-t-elle jusqu’au vrai Dieu? Je le ecrois, sans en 
étre sir, car c’est un mystére entre Dieu et la conscience individuelle.”’ 

The work seems to be a helpful contribution towards the general 
question of the salvation of pagans, and as such has an interest not 
only for the historian of philosophy and the religious psychologist, but 
also for the apologist and the theologian. It bears the Imprimatur of 
the Vicar-General of Paris. 


J. MacRory. 








Rotes. 


The correspondent of the London Times announces that the Liberal 
party in Holland is so alarmed by the rapid development of the Catholic 
Church that many of its leading members regret the abolition of the 
penal code against Catholicism, and desire earnestly that repressive 
measures should be adopted immediately to save Holland from falling 
under the dorninion of Rome. The correspondent, who evidently is 
not acquainted with recent Dutch history, appears to be under the 
impression that this would mean a reversal of liberal policy, and he 
is kind enough to say that he leaves it to others to judge the justice 
or prudence of undertaking an anti-Catholic campaign in the country 
at the present time. Many causes might be alleged to explain the 
new outburst against the Church in Holland, amongst them being 
the celebration last year of the 60th year of the establishment of the 
Hierarchy in Holland, and the publication of a magnificent record, 
Het Katholiek Nederland, showing the progress the Catholic Church 
has made in the past one hundred years (1813-1913). 

& ~ 

In 1813 the Catholic population was about 847,827; to-day it is in 
round numbers about two millions. Unfortunately, however, in the 
Protestant districts of Holland, mixed marriages are only too common, 
and, as elsewhere, they inflict a great injury on the Church. In 
Amsterdam, for example, in 1911 there were only 703 purely Catholic 
marriages, though the number of mixed marriages reached 878. In 
1813 there were 1,216 priests; to-day there are 2,512, of whom about 
1,105 are rectors. Since 1853, that is to say, for the past 60 years, 
over 500 new churches have been erected. That the devotion of the 
people has kept pace with the development of ecclesiastical buildings 
is evident from the increase in the number of communicants. In the 
diocese of Haarlem, according to the official returns, the number of 
communicants was over two million, while to-day it is over nine 
million. The missions and retreats given by the Redemptorists and 
other religious bodies have done much to stimulate the faith and piety 
of the people. In a great part of Holland, especially in the Protestant 
districts, the Catholics have their own schools, supported, however, by 
the State; though in the Catholic provinces Catholic children generally 
frequent the State schools. About twenty higher schools cater for the 
intermediate education of the Catholic youth, but for the present 
the Universities are, for the most part, in the hands of the Calvinists. 
In the University of Amsterdam provision is made for the teaching of 


Thomistic Philosophy. The clerical students receive their training 
in their own seminaries, the best known of which is Warmond. 
“ ~ ~ 


There are about twenty Catholic daily newspapers, the principal 
being De Tijd published in Amsterdam, Het Centrum in Utrecht, De 
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Maasbode in Rotterdam, and De Residenziebode in the Hague. In 
addition there are about 54 weekly or monthly papers. A special 
society exists for development of Catholic science, and publishes its 
Annalen, which is given up to the scientific discussion of questions in 
law, medicine, natural science and literature ; another society has taken 
in hand the work of supporting distinguished young Catholic scholars 
and of collecting the money required for the establishment of a Catholic 
University; while a third is organised for the purpose of providing 
lecturers on subjects that have some close connection with religion. 
* % % 


In the field of sociology the Church is particularly active. Not to 
speak of the Conferences of Saint Vincent de Paul, of which there are 
about 240, a large number of societies catering for the promotion of 
Catholic socia! action have sprung into existence in recent years. The 
most important of these is the Katholieke Sociale Actie, founded in 
1905 by Dr. Aalberse, and with its branches spread through the entire 
country; the Gesellenverein, founded in 1868, and embracing both 
masters and apprentices; the Volksbond, established by Bishop 
Bottemane to save the workers and the poorer classes generally from 
falling into the hands of the Socialists; the Hanze, embracing the 
artisans and smaller merchants who seceded from the Volksbond about 
1900, and the special Patronaten, whose object it is to safeguard the 
boys and girls. Special societies cater for the wants of the Dutch 
Catholic soldiers and sailors. In the cause of temperance many 
societies are at work, notably the Kruisverbonden (League of the 
Cross), founded by Dr. Ariens, the Mariavereenigingen for women, the 
St. Annavereenigingen which embraces the fathers and mothers who 
pledge themselves to give their children no kind of intoxicating drink. 
All the temperance societies are federated in the National Union, 
Sobrietas, founded in 1911. The great Temperance Congress held in 
Roermond in 1912 gave a great impetus to the movement throughout 
the entire country. 

% % ? 

The elevation of Dom Gasquet to the dignity of a Cardinal of the 
Roman Church has given great satisfaction to his many friends and 
admirers. His works on the English Church during the period imme- 
diately preceding and following the separation from Rome have won 
for him universal praise and have served to set the English Reformation 
in its true light. The future Cardinal was born in 1846, was educated 
at Downside, joined the English Benedictines and was ordained priest 
in 1874. His best known publications are: The Eve of the Reformation, 
Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, Edward VI. and the Book 
of Common Prayer, Monastic Life in England, and The Greater 
Monasteries of England. He edited Montalambert’s Monks of the 
West and Lord Acton’s Letters. In 1896 he was appointed a member 
of the Commission set up by the Pope to investigate the validity of 
Anglican Orders, and the evidence which he had collected on the subject 
showing as it did that the Church had always regarded them as invalid 

H 
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exercised a great influence in procuring an unfavourable verdict. In 
recent times he was appointed President of the Commission established 
to undertake a revision of the Vulgate. 


? ° “ 

In the Secret Consistory held in connection with the recent appoint- 
ments to the College of Cardinals, the Pope dealt with the labour 
troubles that disturb the peace of each individual nation, and with the 
hostility between the nations themselves, leading as it does to the 
imposition of heavy taxes for the maintenance of armies and fleets. 
He emphasised, too, the imprudence of statesmen who in these 
circumstances would destroy the authority of the Church which is 
capable of exercising such a beneficial influence for the preservation of 
peace. ‘‘ To-day,’’ he said, ‘‘ peace or disorder in society and the 
State do not depend so much upon those who govern as upon the 
masses, who are now deprived of the light of truth revealed by God, 
and are unaccustomed to feel the restraint of the law of Christ. 
What wonder is it if the masses, inflamed with blind passion, are 
hastening together to ruin to which they are hurried by cunning 
intriguers who aim solely at the promotion of their own interests? 
Therefore, since the Church, constituted by her Divine Founder, 
mistress of truth and guardian of justice and charity, is specially 
capable of leading men to safety, is it not a wise thing for those who 
govern not only to allow her to exercise her mission freely and without 
obstruction, but even to aid her in every way? It is the contrary, 
however, that happens. Generally the Church is treated as if it was 
not she who brought forth and developed all that constitutes the 
essence of civilisation, and almost as if she were an enemy of the 
human race. But this must not surprise us. From the example of 
Christ we know the Church is destined not only to do good but to be 
repaid by injuries, and also we are not ignorant of the fact that never, 
even in the direst need, can Divine aid be lacking. Of this Christ is 
a surety and history a witness.”’ 


* & oo 

According to the Catholic Directory of the United States, the statistics 
show an increase of over 900,000 in the Catholic population of the 
United States, the total number of Catholics in the States being 
reckoned as 16,067,985. The remarkable increase is due in part to the 
fact that complete reports have been received from the Ruthenian 
bishop regarding the Catholic Ruthenians scattered throughout the 
various States and subject directly to his jurisdiction. Furthermore, 
the editors remark that ‘‘ the population figures printed for the several 
dioceses are not in any way exaggerated, and at least ten per cent. 
may be added to the grand total, for in numerous dioceses no allowance 
is made for ‘ floating population.’’* The publishers (Messrs. 
Kennedy) announce that the remarkable delay in the publication this 
year is due to the fact that the diocesan reports were not forwarded 
in time, but that for the future no such delay shall take place. ‘‘ Here- 
after a certain closing day will be announced, and after that date no 
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reports will be accepted, and in cases where the proof-sheets are not 
on hand at the given date the publishers will reprint the statistics of 
the previous year.” 


\2 ?, o, 
% “ % 


In the Analecta Bollandiana (Tom. XXXIII., F.1L., pp. 121—186), 
Rev. Charles Plummer, whose work on Irish hagiology is so well known, 
has published a Life of St. Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin. In his 
edition he has collated the Codex Kilkenniensis in Marsh’s Library 
(M), MS. 175 Trinity College, Dublin (T), both of them dating from 
about the year 1400, two MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale of Brussels 
copied for him by the Bollandist Fathers, and two MSS. in the 
Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian Library. A copy of the MS. in 
the Library of Ste. Geneviéve, Paris, made by Canon Legris, reached 
him too late for him to make much use of it. In his preface he gives 
the following chronology for the life of St. Laurence: Birth (1122), 
Election as Abbot of Glendalough (1148), Refusal of the Bishopric of 
Glendalough (1152), Election to the Archbishopric of Dublin (1162), 
Death (1180). But after his communications with Canon Legris he 
changed his views, assigning the birth of St. Laurence to the year 
1128, his election as abbot to the year 1158, and his refusal of the 
bishopric to 1157. According to this chronology St. Laurence died at 
the age of 51. As might be expected from the editor of the Vitae S.S. 
Hiberniae, the editing is particularly well done, and a very exhaustive 
Index adds very much to the value of the edition. 

< “ “ 

The Consistorial Congregation has issued a decree extending the 
decrees that had been promulgated by the Congregation of the Council 
in 1890 regarding the emigration of priests to the United States. The 
new decree applies not merely to the United States, but also to the 
Philippine Islands. Henceforth a priest going to America for a tem- 
porary or permanent mission must first secure an acceptance of his 
services by some bishop in America together with ‘‘ discessorial ’’ 
letters from his own bishop. No bishop in America may promise him 
a mission unless he has had communication with his bishop in Europe 
and has learned that his character is good. Nor can any bishop in 
Kurope issue the ‘ discessorial ’’ letters unless the priest applying ‘for 
them belongs to his diocese, and is a man worthy of a bonum testi- 
monium; and furthermore unless he has learned from some bishop in 
the States that he is willing to accept the services of this particular 
priest. The bishops are charged with the obligation of seeing that 
these regulations are carried out, and any priest who ventures to go to 
the United States to seek a permanent or temporary mission without 
having observed them is suspended ipso facto, and should he attempt 
to celebrate Mass, etc., incurs an irregularity. 

~ “~ & 

The regulations are not so strict in case of those who wish to go to 
the United States or the Philippine Islands merely for a short time, 
c.g., for a vacation. To these the bishop might grant the ‘‘ discessorial *’ 
letters without consulting bishops in the States into whose territories 
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the priest might go. But in these letters the bishop should mention 
the reason for the journey and should not give leave for a period longer 
than four months unless in some extraordinary event, when leave 
might be given for six months. If a priest is not in every way worthy 
no such permission should be given unless there be a good and necessary 
reason for his departure, and in such a case the bishop into whose 
diocese he is going should be warned by secret letters. In case of 
Italian priests wishing to visit the United States permission must be 
obtained from the Consistorial Congregation. A priest who has fulfilled 
these conditions and has gone to the United States cannot obtain an 
extension of time for his stay from his own bishop in Europe. If on 
account of illness or other such cause his return is impeded, the bishop 
of the place where he is may grant an extension not exceeding one 
mconth, but if a longer delay be required application must be made to 
the Apostolic Delegate. All priests who neglect these rules are ipso 
facto suspended. 
oe & 

The views of Cardinal Gibbons on the Union of Church and State in 
America may be interesting to our readers. They were delivered at 
the banquet following the Solemn High Mass celebrated at Washington 
on Thanksgiving Day :—‘‘ Critics have taken exception to this celebra- 
tion on account of its quasi-official nature, expressing the belief that we 
aim at union of Church and State. An old Scotchman said to another, 
‘Sandy, Sandy, honesty is the best policy.’ I know because I have 
tried both.’ The Church has tried both union of Church and State and 
the independent co-operation of Church and State, and she knows the 
results of both.’’ To guard against possible misunderstanding His 
Eminence used the opportunity of one of his latest sermons in Balti- 
more to explain his mind more fully:—‘‘ I thank God that we live in 
a country where liberty of conscience is respected and where the civil 
Constitution holds over us the egis of its protection without inter- 
meddling with ecclesiastical affairs. And perhaps at this moment 
there is no nation on the face of the earti where the Church is less 
trammelled and where she has more liberty to carry out her sublime 
destiny than in these United States. The question arises, which is the 
best arrangement, the official union of Church and State or the mutual 
independence of both? I have nothing to say in regard to other 
countries, but our own friendly relations of Church and State without 
official union is best for us. The Church has tried officia! union of 
Church and State, and she has tried friendly independence. In adhering 
to the first system she has often been hampered and restrained in her 
divine mission by encroachment of despotic governments. As far as 
our own country is concerned, I prefer our American system, where 
there are friendly relations and mutual co-operation, wliere both move 
in parallel lines without clash or conflict, each helping tue other in the 
mission it has from God. For the same Lord who gives authority to 
spiritual gives authority to temporal power. It is therefore the duty, 
as it is, happily, the custom, for both powers to aid and strengthen 
one another in their divine mission, for there is no authority but from 
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God. For my part, I much prefer the system which prevails in this 
country, where the temporal needs of the Church are supplied by 
voluntary contributions of the faithful, to the method which has 
obtained in some European countries where the Church was supported 
by the Government, thereby making feeble reparation for the gross 
injustice done by the wholesale confiscation of ecclesiastical property. 
After the Council of the Vatican, in 1870, in company with my venerable 
predecessor, Archbishop Spalding, I paid a visit to the Bishop of 
Annecy, in Savoy. I was struck by the splendour of his palace, and 
observed a sentinel placed at his door by the French Government as 
a guard of honour. But the Bishop soon disabused me of my favourable 
impressions. He told me that ‘all is not gold that glistens.’ ‘I 
cannot,’ said he, ‘ build as much as a sacristy without the permission 
of the Government.’ I do not wish to see the day when the Church 
will invoke and receive Government aid to build our Churches or sub- 
sidise our clergy. For then the civil rulers might dictate the doctrines 
we were to preach. May the happy condition now existing among us 
always continue ; when the relations between the clergy and the people 
will be direct and immediate; when bishops and priests will bestow 
on their spiritual children their voluntary labours, their tender 
solicitude, their paternal affection, and pour out for them their life’s 
blood, if necessary, and when they will receive in return the free-will 
offerings, the devotion and gratitude of their beloved flocks.’’ 
& & % 

The discussions being carried on at present in the Anglican Church 
concerning the binding force of the Creed heips to show the attitude 
of a great many of the Anglican clergymen towards dogmatic religion. 
One of them writing in the January number of the Hibbert Journal 
maintains that the creeds are only feeble indicators of spiritual things, 
that they are mere standards of suggestion useful as a media of preser- 
vation and growth, as tokens of fellowship and incentives to combat. 
But a creed is not perfect nor magical nor final. It is the ecclesiastical 
language of one age passed on to the lips of the next. In each succeed- 
ing period it takes to itself new meanings. It requires revision which 
will leave the substance unchanged but will change many of the modes 
of expression. Furthermore, even though a clergyman does not believe 
certain articles of the Creed he may continue to. recite it in the public 
liturgy of the Church as if he did believe it. ‘ The ‘I believe’ is 
representative. If the clergyman is in general mental agreement with 
the words of the Belief, and is in entire spiritual concurrence with its 
underlying purport and endeavour, he is herein a fit organ of con- 
gregational speech.’’ ‘‘ We may in perfect intellectual sincerity repeat 
the Creed with its implications of mystery and miracle as the essence 
of our Christian belief as a body, rather than as the scientific expression 
of our individual present opinions.’’ 

“ “ & 

In the April number of the same journal a very effective reply to 
such a policy is given by a ‘‘ Liberal Layman.” ‘‘ Now I venture to 
ask,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the first place, what ground is there for the 
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extraordinary assertion that the plain and simple words ‘1 believe’ do 
not mean ‘1 believe ’ but ‘ somebody else believes’? If the Church 
did not mean the Creeds to be an assertion binding on the individual, 
why, in the name of common-sense and common speech, was the word 
‘I’ used? . . . To what a pass have we come! Here are leaders 
of the Church—an institution one of whose main objects is the propa- 
gation of truth—here are our ‘ spiritual pastors and masters’ actually 
asserting that it is justifiable to assert your belief in statements which 
you do not believe.”” We have heard of Protestant divines condemning 
in the strongest language the Jesuitical casuistry and mental reserva- 
tions allowed at times by Catholic theologians, but we think that in 
view of the above statements it is high time that they turned their 
attention to what is passing amongst their own body. 
% a 

We have received from Messrs. Gill, Sons of the Sea King, by Alice 
and W. H. Milligan. The sea-kings referred to are Olaf the White, 
the first Norse King of Dublin, and Muircheartach of the Leather 
Cloaks. The scene of the plot is laid in Iceland, Norway and Orkney, 
but all through the volume occasional references are made to Ireland. 
It gives a particularly valuable account of the manners and customs 
and thoughts of the Norsemen of the period, and is very appropriate 
coming as it does in the year in which the centenary of the Battle of 
Clontarf should be observed. The story is well told and is lively 
throughout. It is beautifully printed and bound and costs six shillings. 

& & 30 

The following satisfactory account of the progress of the Church in 
Scotland, taken from the Catholic Times, may be of interest to our 
readers : 

The Seottish Catholic Directory, which has just been issued, gives 
some interesting statistics in connection with the present position of 
Catholicism in Scotland. Progress still continues to be shown. The 
total Catholic population at December, 1913, is given as over 546,000: 
the figures for the previous year were about 519,000. Over 73 per cent. 
of the Catholics are located in the Glasgow Archdiocese, the estimated 
Catholic population of which is 400,000, an increase of 20,000 on last 
year. The number of missions has increased by ten, and the number 
of churches, ete., by nine, the present figures being 252 and 424 respec- 
tively. There are 13 religious houses for men and 59 for women; the 
schools number 213, and the charitable institutions 87. The Baptisms 
in 1913 numbered 19,841, Confirmations 14,505, and Marriages 3,229; 
the figures for the previous year were 19,717, 4,495 and 3,487. The 
marriage figures for 1913 are incomplete, the returns for several parishes 
being unavailable; this, uo doubt amounts for the apparent decrease 
in the number.” 


& & % 

The following characterisation of the class of people who attack the 
Catholic Church from the pen of the distinguished French writer, 
Brunetiére, is worthy of special consideration. We reproduce it from 
the pages of The Examiner; 
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‘Who, then, are they who reproach religion with being too weari- 
some? Those who do not practise it. 

‘“Who are they who reproach the Church for exacting faith in her 
revealed doctrines? Those who believe in the worst fooleries and 
in the most absurd superstitions. 

““Who are they who reproach the Church for not recognizing the 
dignity of man? Those who claim the monkey for their father, chance 
for their master, pleasure for their law, annihilation for their end. 

‘““Who are they who upbraid the Church with being a religion of 
money? Those who despoil her of her goods with the utmost cynicism. 

‘* Who are they who accuse the Church of being intolerant? Those 
who cannot allow any one to hold an opinion differing from their own. 

‘“* Who are they who charge the Church with being an enemy to light? 
Those who, despising liberty, have closed Catholic schools and driven 
out the nuns and the religious teachers. 

““ Who are they who reproach the Church with being the enemy of 
the people? Those who, ignorant of history, are persecuting the charit- 
able institutions established by religion (hospitals, créches, workshops, 
ete.). 

“Who are they who indulge with the utmost audacity in violent 
tirades against the Church and her teachings? Those who know nothing 
whatever of religion or of what its precepts require. 

““We are not afraid, then, either of the number or of the fury of 
those who attack us, and dare rather to congratulate ourselves. They 
know what they are doing, and that we ure what the world calls ‘a 
force.’ Their anger is aroused by the knowledge that they are able 
neither to slight, nor to despise, nor, above all, to ignore us. 

‘“ We overawe them by our number, our doctrines, our ideas, the 
progress we are continually making, the fear they have that we shall 
achieve ever greater things by our confidence and our hopes. Out of 
reach as we are of their anger, it is their indifference that we have to 
dread. 

‘* Born under persecution, growing up amidst heresies, strengthened 
by controversies if the Church had no longer adversaries we would need 
to despair of the promises of her Founder. But as long as struggle 
and opposition continue, she will live.”’ 

& & 

That the effects of the Decree Ne Temere are being inquired into 
very carefully is evident from the following circular issued to the 
Bishops throughout the world: 

‘‘This Sacred Congregation is greatly interested to obtain sure in- 
formation concerning the mixed marriages which have been celebrated 
or attempted during the last ten years. It entrusts, therefore, to the 
care and zeal of your Lordship the task of answering as completely and 
as quickly as possible the following questions: 

‘“1. How many Catholics, non-Catholies, and non-baptised persons 
were there in your diocese ten years ago, and how many are there 
to-day? 
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‘*2. About how many mixed marriages have been concluded or 
attempted in each of these ten years, with dispensation from the im- 
pediment of disparity of cult, with dispensation from mixed religien, 
without any dispensation, before a heretical minister and before the 
civil authority ? 

‘3. Have the prescribed guarantees been omitted or refused, and 
in how many cases ? 

“4. In the other cases what have been the results of these guaran- 
tees, especially those that all the children are to be brought up in the 
Catholic religion and that the parties are not to go before a heretical 
minister either before or after the marriage ? 

‘5. Finally, what rites, especially since the promulgation of the 
Decree Ne Temere, what solemnities are employed in the celebration 
of these marriages? Are they celebrated in the church, announced by 
the ringing of bells, does the priest wear his sacerdotal insignia, is the 
organ played, is the ring blessed, is a marriage address delivered, etc., 
or not? 

‘*To the answers, please, be good enough to add your opinion on 
the question: Are there in your diocese special cireumstances which 
render it advisable for the future to tolerate or oppose mixed 
marriages ? ”’ 

~ ~ 

To Fr. Joseph Bruneau, D.D., author of Our Priesthood (B. Herder, 
St. Louis, London, ete.: pp. vii. + 173: price 4s. net), we offer our 
apologies for this belated notice of his work. The book reached us a 
considerable time ago, but, through some mischance or other, was 
mislaid and for a time forgotten. On its merits it deserves a prompt 
and favourable review, and we are sorry we were prevented from giving 
it. Many years ago the author gave a series of conferences on Ordina- 
tion to students preparing for the priesthood. He had no intention of 
publishing them, but influences stronger than his own inclinations were 
brought to bear on him. We are very grateful for the result—the pub- 
lication of Our Priesthood. As spiritual reading for young men pre- 
paring for the various grades from Tonsure to Priesthood, and as a 
source of inspiration for conductors of retreats for ordination, the book 
can hardly be too highly recommended. The liturgy is given in full 
and is useful in furnishing the texts and groundwork for the conferences, 
but the chief merit of the book lies in the conferences themselves. They 
are characterized by a deep realization of the issues involved, and by 
a simplicity, eloquence and piety worthy, if anything can be worthy, 
of the central fact they deal with. 
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Che Pontificate of Pius X. 


THE death of Pius X. took place under peculiarly tragic 
circumstances. Both from his position as Head of the 
Catholic Church and from his own personal predilections 
che was essentially a man of peace. In the secret Consistory, 
held only a few months before the assassination of the 
Crown Prince of Austria had kindled the flames of war 
throughout Europe the Pope deplored the restless turbu- 
lence of the modern world, and bewailed the imprudent policy 
of those rulers who affected to regard the Church as the 
enemy of modern society, instead of recognising that she has 
been set up by Christ as the guardian of justice and charity, 
and that it is to her efforts they are indebted for everything 
that deserves to be reckoned as culture and civilisation. 
Looked at in the light of subsequent events his address to 
the assembled cardinals reads like a prophetic warning of 
the terrible catastrophe so near at hand. Everything that 
Pius X. could do was done to avert the horrors of war, and 
his last days were saddened by the thought of the terrible fate 
that awaitd so many of his faithful children. “ While nearly 
all Europe,” he wrote a few days before his death, “is being 
dragged into the whirlpools of a most deadly war, of whose 
dangers, slaughters and consequences no one can think with- 
out feelings of sorrow, We too cannot but be anxious and 
feel our soul rent by the most bitter grief, for the safety and 
for the lives of so many citizens and so many peoples for 
whose welfare We are supremely solicitous. . . Therefore 
do We exhort the Catholics of the whole world to turn full 
of confidence to Christ’s throne of grace and mercy... . 
that God may be moved to pity and remove as soon as pos- 
sible the disastrous torch of war and inspire the supreme 
rulers of the nations with thoughts of peace and not of 
affliction.” 

Unlike his immediate predecessors, Pius X. was not 
sprung from a noble and wealthy family, nor was the way 
opened for him to the Vatican by his activity in the Roman 
congregations or by his diplomatic successes in the Roman 


Nunciatures abroad. As a boy at school he knew by his 
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own hard experience the difficulties of a household strug- 
gling daily against want, and as a priest he had ample 
opportunities during the years he acted as curate of Tom- 
bole and rector of Salzano of becoming acquainted with the 
cares and responsibilities of the pastoral office. The extra- 
ordinary zeal and activity he manifested, his boundless 
charity towards all, but especially towards the poor, led to 
his rapid promotion from dignity to dignity, till at last he 
was appointed Patriarch of Venice and Cardinal of the 
Roman Church. 

The arrival of Cardinal Sarto at Venice was as welcome 
to the great body of the faithful as it was distasteful to the 
municipality, then strongly radical in its constitution. The 
Cardinal, however, was not a man to stand by idle while the 
enemies of the Church were pushing forward their irreli- 
gious propaganda. “We must fight,” he declared in his 
first Pastoral to the people of Venice, “ against the capital 
crime of modern times, the sacrilegious enthronement ot 
man in the place of God. We must light up with the pre- 
cepts and counsels of the Gospel and the institutions of the 
Church all the problems which the Gospel and the Church 
have solved so triumphantly—education, the family, and the 
rights and duties of property. We must re-establish Chris- 
tian equilibrium between the various grades of society. We 
must bring peace to earth, and souls to heaven.” He threw 
himself whole-heartedly into his work, preaching to the 
people, visiting the most distant parts of his diocese and 
encouraging the clergy to be mindful of the obligations of 
their sacred office, and particularly to be attentive to the 
religious training of the rising generation. 

Nor did he fail to take an interest in the temporal welfare 
of the people or in local and national politics whenever he 
believed that the interests of religion were at stake. He 
advocated better houses for the working classes in Venice, 
patronised the establishments for the promotion of economy 
and thrift, and exhorted his clergy to put in practice the 
programme of social reform set forth so lucidly by Leo XITT. 
in his Encyclicals on Labour. Instead of abandoning the 
field to the radical party, which then ruled Venice, he set 
himself to bring about its overthrow by negotiating a union 
of the Moderates, and by showing that in Venice there was no 
ground for the charge of want of patriotism levelled so 
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often against the Italian clergy. When the late King 
Humbert was assassinated he issued a pastoral letter 
deploring the horrible crime, and when the present King 
visited Venice Cardinal Sarto did not hesitate to pay him 
an Official visit. As in Tombole, Salzano, and Mantua, 
so too at Venice Cardinal Sarto was most success- 
ful in winning the love and veneration of his flock. When 
the message was flashed across the world that the late illus- 
trious Pontifi, Leo XITI., was no more, the people of Venice 
felt a kind of presentiment that they were about to lose their 
beloved pastor. They assembled in thousands to witness 
his departure for Rome, and though he tried to reassure them 
by displaying the return-ticket he had purchased, many of 
them believed that they had parted with him for the last 
time. Their fears were soon justified. After a few days’ 
conclave the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice was elected 
Pope, and took as his title Pius X. (Aug., 1903). 

The first Encyclical (Supremi A postolatus) which Pius 
X. addressed to the universal Church, resembled closely the 
pastoral letter addressed to the Venetians when he entered 
their city as its patriarch. Modern society, he pointed out, 
was being seduced from its duty to God, and in face of this 
it was the duty of the Church to lead men back to their 
Saviour, and if possible to renew all things in Christ. For 
this purpose, he said, there was need of zealous and educated 
priests and bishops, who would take up withardour theduty 
of combatting the forces of irreligion by preaching to their 
people and instructing them in both the principles and 
practice of Christianity. The laity, too, should lend their 
aid by co-operating with the clergy for the relief of 
misery and distress. Though “he did not wish to be aught 
before human society but the minister of God of whose 
authority he was the depository,” hetookcare to emphasise 
the fact that the Church must enjoy full and entire liberty 
and independence of all foreign dominion, and that in 
demanding that liberty he was defending not only the rights 
of religion but also the safety of the nations of the world. 

Hardly, however, had Pius X. been seated on the papal 
throne than he found himself in conflict with some of the 
Catholic kingdoms of Europe. In Italy itself, in France, 
Spain, and Portugal everything seemed to indicate that a 
crisis was at hand, but it was with France especially that 
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the position was really serious. The government of M. 
Combes had determined to cast the Concordat to the winds, 
to bring about the separation of Church and State, and to 
break off all diplomatic relations with the Holy See. The 
papal protests issued in connexion with the visit of Presi- 
dent Loubet to Rome in 1904, the controversies between the 
Vatican and French ministers regarding the appoint- 
ment to vacant Sees and the French Protectorate in the 
East, and the disgraceful conduct of two French bishops in 
invoking the protection of the secular authority against the 
well-merited censures of the Pope, afforded an opportunity 
of recalling the French ambassador, and of putting an end 
to all dalenatic relations with the Pope. Immediate 
steps were taken to procure the separation of Church and 
State. The terms of the Concordat were set aside; the 
stipends of the clergy and all financial assistance given to 
ecclesiastical institutions were suppressed; and the cathe- 
drals, churches, seminaries, and residences of the clergy 
were to be seized unless the Associations Cultuelles were 
formed in which these buildings might be vested. The object 
which the infidel ministers of France had in view was simple 
enough. They believed that the Church could not consent 
to part with the cathedrals, churches, seminaries, and other 
ecclesiastical property, and that, therefore, she would be 
obliged to accept the proposed religious associations, 
organised as they were in such a manner as to render nuga- 
tory the authority of the bishops and to lead directly to 
national schism. 

But the French Government had failed to reckon with the 
courage and determination of Pius X. Regardless of 
threats or expediency he denounced the Law of Separation 
as “a violation of the natural law, the law of nations, and 
the fidelity of treaties,” and condemned it as being opposed 
to the divine constitution and the essential liberty of the 
Church. After consultation with the French bishops he 
refused to accept the Associations Cultuelles unless the 
authority of the bishops and of the Pope were guaranteed, 
and he called upon the Church of France to suffer the loss 
of all its worldly possessions rather than to allow itself to 
he driven blind-folded into schism. To the credit of the 
French bishops and clergy it should be remembered that 
they lent their support to the policy of Pius X. with sur- 
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prising unanimity. Rather than deflect in the slightest 
trom the line of duty traced out for them by the Sovereign 
Pontifi they prepared to part with their annual stipends 
and to throw themselves upon the generosity of their flocks. 

Against such courage and unanimity the Government 
found it difficult to decide what should be done. Even the 
most advanced members of the irreligious factions that then 
ruled the destinies of France feared to push matters to 
extremes. They feared to seize the cathedrals and churches 
lest they might arouse the latent Catholicism of the French 
nation. Here and there, indeed, they attempted to found 
their Associations Cultuelles, but as only a small number of 
priests could be induced to co-operate with their efforts, 
and as these few soon found themselves despised for 
their disloyalty even by men not noted hitherto for 
their religious fervour, their efforts ended in complete 
failure. Many people at the time doubted the wis- 
dom of the papal policy, but the remarkable revival 
of religion in France during the last eight or nine 
years has helped to vindicate the stern non-possumus 
attitude of Pius X. Clergy and laity are more closely 
united than they have been since the days when a 
united Catholic party struggled hard for educational 
freedom. Seminaries and churches have been built, and 
residences and means of support have been provided for the 
clergy out of the voluntary offerings of the faithful; 
thousands who had fallen away from the practice of reli- 
gion have been won back to the faith; many brilliant 
scholars and literary men have entered the field to do battle 
for the faith by recalling the glories of Catholic France, 
and, what is still more remarkable, despite the terrible years 
of trial through which she has passed, the French Church 
continues to be, as she has been for centuries, the mainstay 
of the Catholic missions throughout the world. 

As if to illustrate the principle once generally accepted 
that what France does to-day, the rest of Europe will do 
to-morrow, Spain and Portugal soon showed signs of their 
anxiety to imitate the policy that had been matured in the 
Freemason Lodges of Paris. In Spain the Liberal 
Party determined to tear up the Concordat of 1853, 
and to bring to an end diplomatic relations between Spain 
and the Head of the Catholic Church. To prepare the way 
for such a measure it was necessary to proceed with caution, 
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and if possible to act in such a way as to make it appear that 
the Pope was the aggressor. An attack was begun on the 
Religious Orders, which were represented as having multi- 
plied to an extent never contemplated in the agreement of 
1853, and on religious education in the primary schools. 
Difficulties, too, were raised about the toleration of public 
heretical worship, the control of the public cemeteries, and 
the relation of the State to marriage. But the plans of the 
Liberal Party to provoke a rupture with the Holy See were 
defeated by the firm though conciliatory attitude of Pius X., 
backed as it was by the unwavering support of the Spanish 
bishops and clergy. The Pope professed himself willing to 
enter into negotiations with the Spanish Government for 
the removal of the causes of misunderstanding, but at the 
same time he made it clear that any violation of the Con- 
cordat would be undertaken at its own risk. Fear of the 
dangerous consequences that might ensue from a conflict 
with the Holy See at a time when such a conflict might lead 
to civil war, and the death of Senor Canalejas, put an end 
to the trouble for a time. 

Portugal, too, hastened to show its sympathy with the 
policy of the French Government. For a long period the 
condition of affairs in that unfortunate country had been a 
cause of the deepest anxiety at Rome, but the murder of the 
King, the flight of the Crown Prince, and the establishment 
of a Republic brought matters to a crisis. The men who 
had plotted the overthrow of the royal authority had plotted 
also the destruction of the Church. The Religious Orders 
were driven from the country; priests and bishops were 
arrested and thrown into prison on the merest suspicion, 
while punishment equally severe fell to the lot of the laity 
who ventured to lodge the slightest protest against the rule 
of the new tyrants. A Law of Separation even more drastic 
and more unjust in its enactments than the French Law 
was rushed through without consideration. In face of the 
ig pam and injustice of the Portuguese Government, 

ius X. kept silent for a time in the hope of improvement, 
but at last, when the moment for decisive action had come, 
he issued the Encyclical, Jamdudum in Lusitania, setting 
forth the un-Christian policy of Portugal’s rulers, and con- 
demning in the strongest terms the Act of Separation. 
Here, too, his strong stand received the unanimous 
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approval of the Portuguese bishops and of the great body 
oi the clergy and laity. A small minority of the priests, it 
is true, preferred to follow the counsels of the Government 
rather than the guidance of the Pope, but to anyone 
acquainted with the modern history of Portugal such an 
incident could not have caused any surprise. 

Though Pius X. did not depart in the slightest from the 
attitude adopted by his predecessors, Pius IX. and Leo 
XIII., towards the Italian Government, he took care to 
avoid every possibility of open conflict. While in principle 
he accepted the policy of the ne eletti, ne elettori, he let it 
be known that in special circumstances, where the votes of 
Catholics were required to oust a dangerous candidate, the 
faithful should have no hesitation in exercising their rights 
as citizens, with the result that in several constituencies the 
success of the Conservative element was as remarkable as it 
was unexpected. In the municipal elections, against the 
taking part in which there was no prohibition, the Catholics 
seemed to have abandoned the field entirely to their Radical 
and Socialist opponents in many cities and particularly in 
Rome. But acting on the advice of the Pope, they deter- 
mined to try conclusions with their adversaries, whom they 
succeeded to a great extent in overthrowing. Such results 
cannot fail to exercise an important influence on the rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the Quirinal. The King of 
Italy and his advisers cannot be so blind to their own 
interests as to fail to see the importance of enlisting the 
support of the Catholic voters in their struggle against the 
Republicans of the Left. It is to be hoped that a modus 
vivendi may be arrived at, which will put an end to the 
apparent conflict between the religious and the national 
instincts of Italians, and at the same time enable Catholics 
to make common cause with the Conservatives against the 
subversive elements that threaten the peace of the country. 

Within the Church itself two serious problems engaged 
the attention of Pius X. during the greater part of his 
Pontificate. His predecessor, Leo XIII., aware of the 
importance of utilising the results of modern scholarship 
in the service of religion, had proved himself the generous 
patron of learning and research. He encouraged Catholics, 
lay and cleric, to devote themselves to study, and issued for 
their guidance his celebrated Encyclicals on the Sacred 
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Scriptures, History and Philosophy. The Church, he 
declared, had no reason to fear the advance of learning, 
and, therefore, Catholic scholars instead of standing apart 
should boldly enter the arena, and prove to the world that 
there was no essential opposition between the veritable con- 
clusions of Science and the doctrines of their Church. The 
counsels of the Pope were hailed with joy, and their good 
results were soon apparent. The age of Leo XIII. may be 
described as the age of the Catholic Renaissance. In 
History, in Philosophy, in Scripture, as indeed in every 
department of literature, there were evidences of a remark- 
able revival, so that before the death of Leo XIII. it could 
be said with justice that not since the days of the Reforma- 
tion had Catholic scholarship attained a higher level. 

But as happened in the days of the Scholastic revival of 
the 13th century and of the Humanist movement at a later 
period, individuals were to be found, who, regardless of the 
warnings of the Pope, sought to bring religion into con- 
formity with non-Catholic thought by sacrificing the 
distinctive dogmas of the Catholic Church. The Modernists, 
as this party came to be called, attempted to treat religion 
as if it belonged to the region of sentiment rather than that 
of knowledge, to overthrow external and legitimate 
authority in favour of individual illumination, and to 
regard religious dogmas not as the expressions of absolute 
and immutable truth, but only as inadequate formularies 
to be interpreted differently according to the varying out- 
looks and necessities of different ages. As a result, the 
rejected the historical Christ of the Gospels, denied the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, set aside the divine 
origin and constitution of the Church, and looked upon the 
Sacraments as the work of men. Modernism, therefore, was 
not an attack upon any particular doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. It was an insidious attempt to overthrow the 
very foundations of Christianity, all the more dangerous 
from the fact that its supporters put themselves forward as 
the most enlightened apolcgists of dogmatic religion. 

Pius X., well aware of the dangerous character of the new 
movement, and of the influence it was exercising on the 
minds of many, especially among the younger generation 
of the clergy in Italy and France, determined to take 
energetic measures for its repression. As a result of the 
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Commission appointed to examine the question, the 
Syllabus containing the principal errors of the age was 
issued in 1907, and a short time later, the famous condem- 
nation of Modernism, the Encyclical, Lamentabili sane, was 
given to the world. This remarkable document may be 
divided into three parts, the first of which was devoted to 
a masterly analysis of the Modernist errors, the second to 
their foundation principles, and the third to the means that 
must be adopted for their extirpation. Amongst those latter 
probably the most important were the better education of 
the clergy and the insistence on having them trained solidly 
in Scholastic philosophy. Had the seminaries of France and 
Italy been less backward than they were, so many of the 
younger clergy could not have allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the allurements of a system that was utterly 
subversive of Christianity. 

Again, during the Pontificate of Leo XIII. a great 
Catholic democratic movement began with the avowed 
intention of counteracting the Socialist propaganda and of 
solving the social problem on Catholic lines. After years 
of hesitation Leo XIII. placed himself at the head of the 
movement, and formulated the lines on which the campaign 
should be conducted in his many encyclicals and letters 
on Labour and Capital. Encouraged by the approval 
of the Pope, leading Catholics threw themselves with ardour 
into the work of organising the democratic forces of their 
co-religionists, and in a short time Catholic Democracy 
advanced by leaps and bounds in nearly every country of 
Europe, but especially in France, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Germany. As happened, however, in the case of the literary 
and scientific revival, extreme views made themselves felt 
in certain quarters, and as a consequence Pius X. was 
obliged to intervene to keep the movement within legiti- 
mate bounds. 

If it be borne in mind that for many years before his 
elevation to the Papacy the Pope had been most active in 
his labours for the improvement of the condition of the 
working class, it will be seen that his intervention was not 
due to any hostility to their demands. But he was shrewd 
enough to recognise that Catholic Democracy contained 
great possibilities of evil as well as of good. Unless the 
agitation were conducted under the supervision of the 
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legitimate authorities he feared that its machinery might 
be captured by designing or over enthusiastic leaders, in 
whose hands it might be used to attack rather than to defend 
religion. Hence he believed that the Catholic forces in 
each country must act with due submission towards the 
bishops, that they should abstain from interfering with what 
is the proper sphere of ecclesiastics, and that as far as 
possible, Catholic workingmen should be organised in their 
own distinctive societies. At the time there was good reason 
for thinking that the suspicions of the Pope might have 
been verified, especially in France and Italy, were it not tor 
the energetic measures he took to save the Catholic demo- 
cratic forces from embarrassing complications. The con- 
demnation of the Le Sillon movement in France produced a 
painful impression in some quarters at the time, but to 
those who were acquainted with the dangerous tendencies 
that manifested themselves within its fold the action of 
Pius X. appeared peculiarly providential. In Germany 
and Holland, where Catholic workmen are in many cases 
united in the same societies with those Protestants, who 
refuse to accept the Socialist theories, the preference ex- 
pressed by the Pope for purely Catholic organisations 
caused considerable anxiety and controversy. But the 
minds of many were relieved by a more complete explanation 
of the real views of the Pope on this difficult question. 
The aim of the late Pope, as expressed in his first 
Encyclical, was to renew all things in Christ. He was well 
aware that such a work could be accomplished only by 
stirring up religious fervour in the hearts of the individual 
faithful. He was mindful also of the fact that the secret 
of the zeal of the early Christians and of their success in 
withstanding the persecutions of their adversaries lay in 
their daily or frequent reception of the Heavenly Bread 
instituted by Christ for the spiritual nourishment of His 
followers. For centuries daily Communion had been 
abandoned, and though the Council of Trent had recom- 
mended the frequent reception of the Blessed Eucharist, the 
exhortation of the Council was robbed of much of its effects by 
the teaching of the Jansenists as well as by the Jansenistic 
rigour of many theologians. Pius X. determined to strike a 
blow against theories that were depriving the faithful of 
such an important and necessary means of sanctification, by 
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encouraging the practice of frequent if not daily Com- 
munion. For the same reason he made arrangements 
whereby the sick and infirm might avail themselves more 
regularly of this heavenly banquet ; and above all, he insisted 
that the children who had come to the use of reason and who 
were able “ to distinguish the Eucharist from common and 
material bread, and know how to approach the altar with 
devotion,” should not be excluded. Such a startling revolu- 
tion, so contrary to the practice that had been followed 
generally, came as a shock to many, but, as experience has 
shown, the papal legislation on Holy Communion has been 
productive of wonderful results. 

Hardly had Pius X. accepted the reins of office than he 
declared his intention of reorganising the Roman Congrega- 
tions and of procuring a codification of Canon Law. In the 
case of the former so many changes had been made since the 
days of Sixtus V. that there was almost of necessity a great 
deal of confusion and overlapping. Various proposals had 
been made previously with the object of defining clearly the 
particular sphere of each congregation, but it was only after 
the accession of Pius X. that definite steps were taken to 
secure more harmony and efficiency. Possibly one of the most 
important portions of the Apostolic Constitution, Sapienti 
Consilio, was that by which Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Holland, Luxemburg, the United States, and Canada were 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Propaganda, in 
order that this congregation might be at liberty to devote 
itself to the work for which it was primarily established, 
namely, the conversion of infidel nations. While the Sacred 
Penitentiary was continued as the special tribunal which 
was to deal with the forum internum, the Rota and the Sig- 
natura were constituted as the great courts for contentious 
cases, the former as a court of first instance, the latter as a 
court of appeal or for the consideration of very important 
cases. 

The codification of Canon Law was one of the most 
striking undertakings of the Pontificate. Once it was 
begun it was pushed forward with remarkable rapidity, so 
that before his death Pius X. had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work was in measurable distance of com- 
pletion. Asa result of the labours of the Canon Law 
Commission several noteworthy decrees have been issued 
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already, the best known of which were the Ne temere super- 
seding the Zametsi of the Council of Trent, and enjoining 
that for a valid marriage in the case of two Catholics the 
presence of the parish priest of the place where the mar- 
riage ceremony is celebrated, together with two witnesses, 
is required. A similar regulation holds good even though 
only one of the contracting parties is a Catholic, but the 
decree does not affect the marriages of non-Catholics. 
Another of these was the Quantavis diligentia, by which 
was given an authoritative interpretation of the old legis- 
lation of 1869 concerning the excommunication levelled 
against those who cited clerics before the civil courts praeter 
canonicas disposttiones. Besides these, other constitutions 
were issued dealing with the number of Holidays of obliga- 
tion, and outlining more clearly the procedure to be followed 
in case of the enforced retirement of pastors. 

Pius X. will be remembered also for the reforms he under- 
took in regard to Gregorian Music, and the Roman 
Breviary. This latter question had been discussed for 
centuries, and had the Vatican Council been allowed to con- 
tinue its proceedings till the end, it was to have been 
submitted to the Fathers for their consideration. It was 
felt by many that the time had come when the Lessons 
of the Second Nocturn should be revised in the light of the 
most recent historical research, that a re-adjustment should 
be made between the Officia Sanctorum and the feria] offices 
whereby the whole Psalter might be recited weekly, that the 
Dominical offices should be reduced considerably in length, 
and that they should not be displaced so frequently. A 
Commission was appointed to study the changes to be made 
in the Breviary, and, as a result, the constitution, Divino 
ajfflatu was issued in 1911 sanctioning most of the above- 
mentioned changes. As the revision of the Lessons must 
have caused delay, it was deemed better to leave them 
untouched for the present, but arrangements were made for 
a thorough examination of them to be carried out under the 
supervision of the Pope and the Bishops. 

Pius X. was convinced that at the present time the 
Church requires learned priests as well as zealous priests. 
Hence he set himself to reorganise the Italian seminaries, 
to abolish diocesan seminaries in favour of provincial insti- 
tutions, to re-arrange the course of studies so that more time 
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might be given to Philosophy, Sacred Scripture and 
Ecclesiastical History, to prevent the introduction or use 
of text-books not suitable to the wants of students preparing 
for the priesthood, and to remove everything calculated to 
distract the attention of ecclesiastical students from the 
main work to which they were to consecrate their lives. He 
showed special anxiety about the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, by assigning such studies a very important place 
in the curriculum of the Italian seminaries, by instituting 
a special college for the education of those priests who 
wished to prepare themselves for their degree in Scriptural 
Studies, and by appointing a commission, presided over by 
Cardinal Gasquet, for a thorough revision of the Vulgate. 

The time has not come for determining the place which 
shall be assigned by historians to the late Sovereign Pontiff. 
At present it can only be said that he was a man of extra- 
ordinary sanctity and zeal, who spared no pains to overcome 
the obstacles that impede the progress of the Church in 
modern times, by bringing about a great spiritual revival 
amongst its own children. The accession of such a man to 
the Chair of St. Peter at such a time was highly provi- 
dential. The reforms he accomplished or attempted cannot 
be neglected in future ages by anyone who wishes to give a 
faithful history of the inner life of the Church. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 








Market Prices. 


I. 


In cases where the law has not determined the price, 
theologians teach that there is an obligation in conscience 
to adhere to the natural or common price of the commodity. 
This is not something purely subjective, much less is it 
purely individualistic; it depends upon supply and demand, 
upon the costs of production, the manner of sale, and on 
other factors. It is proximately determined by the com- 
mon judgment, or the common estimation of those who 
are best acquainted with all the factors which determine 
social value in the particular case. This is the famous 
theological doctrine of the just price of commodities, and 
it only needs to be properly understood to be appreciated 
as eminently practical and equitable.” { Note.—Slater. 
Moral Theology. Vol. I. p. 523.] 

In this passage from Fr. Slater’s excellent practical 
treatise of Moral Theology we have a brief but sufficiently 
comprehensive description of the modern market price of 
commodities. It may be somewhat misleading where it 
speaks of “cases where the law has not determined the 
price,” as if legally determined prices were the common, 
or even a fairly common, feature in modern industry and 
commerce. But it is not necessary to dwell on this point, 
the context shows that the author had no intention of im- 
plying that the law now fixes prices in ordinary circum- 
stances, or that the market price, as he describes it, is not 
the normal standard of exchange with us at present. 
Again, it is not easy to understand how he can speak of 
“the natural or common price of the commodity.” To the 
ordinary mind, I should think, there appears nothing 
natural about £20 a yard as the price of land, which is, 
nevertheless, the common price in certain localities, nor 
about an increase of 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. in common 
prices due solely to increase in demand or decrease in 
supply, but in no way corresponding to any increase in 
the cost of production or in the social utility of the articles 
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whose prices are affected. Fr. Slater would probably say 
that the natural price of commodities is what is deter- 
mined by the interplay of supply and demand, which 
determines also the common price, and this is precisely the 
point which I wish to examine in the following articles. 
Subject to these reservations the description may be 
accepted as accurate. It may be admitted also that the 
market price as thus described is a practically equitable 
standard of exchange for the everyday commercial trans- 
actions between ordinary men. But for anyone interested 
in the study of social relations and conditions it suggests 
some questions of supreme historical and ethical impor- 
tance. Fr. Slater certainly goes too far when he says 
that “it needs only to be properly understood to be appre- 
ciated as eminently practical and equitable.” Against its 
practicalness I have nothing to say at present, but its 
eminent equity is certainly not apparent. On the contrary, 
in this respect, it simplv bristles with difficulties. As 
has been just remarked, for ordinary, every-day commer- 
cial transactions it may be admitted to be an equitable 
standard of exchange in the sense that granted the present 
form of social organisation, the ordinary man violates 
neither justice nor equity, when he conforms to the ex- 
isting and accepted standard of exchange. The ordinary 
private citizen cannot be accused of violating justice or 
equity so long as he conforms to the standard which he 
finds in existence, and for which he has practically no 
responsibility. It is a different matter altogether when 
there comes to be question of the standard itself, the equity 
of which is neither proved nor implied by the fact that in 
certain circumstances men may use it without sin or blame. 
In the first place it must be noted that the common 
price which Fr. Slater describes, and which is the almost 
universal standard of exchange in commerce and industry 
to-day, is of unmistakably modern origin. It is at once 
a necessity and an epitome of the unmoral commercial and 
industrial principles, which, after centuries of slow, 
gradual development in practice, found expression in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, the pepe triumph of 
which appeared to give them an ethical as well as a scien- 
tific authority. Catholic writers on the subject may go on 
insisting that economics is a branch of Ethics, but when it 
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comes to practical treatment one will search in vain amongst 
the myriad recent treatises on Economics for the con- 
sideration or even the recognition of the ethical element. 
We may read as much as we like about the laws of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, all carefully noted, 
classified, and compared, but always as merely natural 
phenomena, like the facts of natural history. Never do 
we get as much as a suspicion that all the time we are 
dealing with free, intelligent human beings, responsible 
for their actions and bound by certain moral obligations 
towards one another, and towards a Higher Being, nor, 
in fact, do we expect it now any more than we should ex- 
pect a consideration of the Christian teaching on the in- 
dissolubility of marriage in a treatise on Eugenics. In 
particular the laws of exchange, with which this paper 
is mainly concerned, are nothing more than an analysis 
and appraisement of human motives; for individual 
selfishness and self interest are recognised to be the ruling 
first principles. 

More pertinent to our present inquiry is the fact that 
this non-moral economic theory is not merely speculative. 
It is an accurate scientific exposition of what prevails in 
actual life. That “value measures human motives” is 
true of practice as it is in theory. The principle of getting 
what he wants for as little as he can directs the conduct 
of the man in the street just as really as it does the specu- 
lations of the economic theorist. 

Very many will not be prepared to admit that modern 
economics is non-moral in theory and practice, as I have 
described it to be, and in support of their position they 
can appeal with much show of reason to the common recog- 
nition of just and fair prices, just and fair wages, just 
and fair profit, etc. The admission of justice and equity 
in these matters at all seems to imply the acceptance of 
some moral standard of exchange, and to be sufficient to 
disprove the supposition that “value measures human 
motives.” At this stage, therefore, it is of the highest 
importance for us to ascertain accurately what significance 
we are to attach to the recognition of just and fair prices 
in this connection. Do we assume that there is, intrinsic 
to the economic system, some objective standard of value, 
according to which things should exchange, or is our fair 
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and just price something extrinsic to economics, which the 
moral sense of mankind attempts to superimpose on a 
system to which it does not properly belong? We must 
try to find out whether the just and fair price determines 
the rate of exchange, or whether the rate of exchange, 
being determined without an objective standard, and 
merely according to the play of human motives, itself 
determines what we call the just and fair price. Thus, 
to take a concrete example, suppose we agree that 12s. 
a cwt. is a fair price for flour, do we mean that this price 
is a standard which determines the current rate at which 
flour should sell, or do we mean that the current price 
of flour being determined by the interplay of supply and 
demand, becomes itself our standard for estimating a fair 
price in particular instances / 

It may appear to be a point of merely academic interest 
whether the just and fair price should be regarded as in- 
trinsic or extrinsic to modern economics. But it is far 
difierent. On it really depends the fact whether modern 
economics is moral or non-moral in the domain of exchange. 
If the just and fair price is intrinsic to our economic 
system, so that there is an objective standard of value 
according to which goods should exchange, then clearly 
the economic system is moral. But if, on the contrary, 
there is no such objective standard, and if goods normally 
exchange simply according to the interplay of human 
motives, then clearly also the economic system is non- 
moral, however much we may succeed in devising a moral 
standard that may be applied in certain individual cases. 

There is a lamentable lack of precision in regard to the 
conception of a just and fair price in ordinary use. The 
first thing that ought to be evident is that if we adopt 
a standard at all, we should be prepared to apply it all 
round, and not keep it for certain select cases. There are 
many such standards that might be adopted, and we are 
constantly inclined to adopt one or other for particular 
cases, apparently unmindful of the fact that if we accept 
the principle of the market price, we are giving up the 
principle of all such standards altogether, and accepting 
without question prices which, if we were to apply to them 
any of these standards, we should be compelled to reject 
as unjust. 
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Sometimes the standard we adopt would appear to be 
as definite and tangible as the cost of production. Thus, 
for instance, in normal circumstances it would be con- 
sidered an unjust price, if a retail trader were to sell his 
goods for twice or three times as much as he paid for them, 
or if a manufacturer were to charge for products twice 
as much as it cost to produce them, reckoning a fair re- 
ward for his skill and industry in the cost of production. 
Where, as in cases of this kind, the process of exchange is 
very simple and obvious, our mora! sense instinctively pro- 
tests against any glaring violation of what it conceives 
to be natural equality. But is this consistent or is it 
reasonable in view of the principle which regulates ex- 
change generally, and which at other times we accept with- 
out question? Why should we look for such equality in 
simple cases of this kind? We cannot really mean that 
it should be observed, seeing that we do not insist on it 
all round. Suppose, for instance, that the trader in ques- 
tion is only one of a number of competing rivals, and sup- 
pose that he alone, because he has been able to make ex- 
ceptionally favourable terms with the wholesale firms from 
which he buys, is able to make particularly high profit at 
the price at which he retails to his customers, and that the 
others, selling at the same price, can make no more than 
reasonable profit, should we still say that he was charging 
an unjust price! Of course we should not; he is only 
charging the just market price. But then what becomes 
of the principle of equality between the cost and selling 
prices of the articles? He is still receiving twice or three 
times as much for his goods as he paid for them. If there 
ought to be equality between the cost and selling price, 
surely the fact that others are compelled to charge a cer- 
tain price can have no power to justify him in disre- 
garding the obligation of observing equality. If it be un- 
just to sell at twice or three times the cost price simply 
on the ground of disproportion between the cost and selling 
price, then it must be equally unjust to do so, whether 
there be competitors in the field or not. 

Fr. Slater says truly enough that cost of production is 
one of the factors that go to fix the market price. So it is. 
sometimes, and, therefore, it is desirable that we should 
try to understand the nature of the connection hetween the 
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cost of production and the market price. This connection, 
such as it is, is not due to any regard for equality, or to 
any belief, on the part of business managers, that there 
ought to be a proportion between the cost involved in the 
production of an article and the price at which it is to be 
offered for sale, but simply to the fact that it would be 
bad business and dangerous from the point of view of 
satisfactory profits to neglect taking account of the cost 
of production in fixing selling prices. If because of an 
invention or any other similar cause the cost of producing 
a certain article is reduced by one-half, are we to suppose 
that the selling price of that article would be reduced by 
a corresponding amount! Well, it might be, or it might 
not; and all would depend on the effect which the decrease 
in price might be expected to have on the profits of the 
industry. Where competition is sharp, we may take it 
that every considerable decrease in the cost of production 
would be pretty accurately transmitted to the selling price 
of the commodity, but solely because, owing to the presence 
of competitors, anyone who tried to stand out for the 
higher price would soon find his customers deserting him, 
and his profits going down. In businesses that are pro- 
tected by patent rights or monopoly independence, the 
selling price would be reduced if the managers anticipated 
that the reduction in price would lead to such an extension 
of their market that the net profits from the entire business 
would be greater by reducing the price than by allowing it 
to remain as it was. 

If anyone should be disposed to think that I have been 
merely expounding a theory and illustrating it by. purely 
imaginary cases, he may find a most perfect practical illus- 
tration of the point I have been setting forth in the work- 
ing of such a well-known business as Guinness’s Brewery. 
The selling price of stout is certainly not determined by 
the cost of production, including in the cost of production 
a reasonable return on the working capital. The value of 
the original shares has been multiplied simply because the 
selling price of stout exceeds the cost of production so 
much as to allow many times a reasonable return on the 
working capital. In fact, is not the power of selling at 
a price considerably beyond the cost of production re- 
garded purely as so much property belonging to the firm 
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which is even put on the market and sold to anyone who 
wishes to purchase it? And this is just a typical example 
of how business is conducted to-day. In every thriving 
industry the price of shares goes up, precisely because the 
selling price of the products is expected to exceed the cost 
of production by an amount that would represent a desir- 
able return on the enhanced price of the shares. The price 
of shares could not possibly go up unless on the strength 
of such an expectation. At present, I am not venturing 
any judgment on the morality of this traffic in business 
shares, I am only pointing to what is the general business 
practice in answer to a widespread prejudice which we 
find constantly turning up, and sometimes in most un- 
expected quarters, that there is a recognised moral con- 
nection between the just selling price and the cost of pro- 
duction. : 

There is another possible objective standard of 
exchange, of which we hear a good deal of late, and which 
appears to be emphasised specially in order to supply a 
moral basis for the market price. This is the standard of 
social value. Abstracting altogether from the considera- 
tion of the cost of production, and even admitting that 
there is no moral relation between the cost of production 
and the market selling price of commodities, it may still 
be contended that such a market selling price is not non- 
moral, since in actual! fact it corresponds to the objective 
standard of social value. Value being defined as the 
capability of a thing for satisfying human wants, it fol- 
lows immediately that in proportion as society wants any- 
thing its value increases. The article itself remaining the 
same, its value increases and diminishes according to the 
fluctuating wants oi society. Thus ordinarily water has 
no value, because no matter how desirable or necessary it 
may be, it can be obtained so easily, and in such abundance, 
that society cannot be said to be in any want of it. But 
rircumstances may easily be conceived where water would 
be really wanted, and where it would immediately be found 
to have a value corresponding to that want. It is pre- 
cisely the same with regard to everything else. No matter 
what we consider we shall find that its value is nothing 
else than its capability to minister to the actual wants of 
society. Now if we turn to the market price, we shall find 
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that it, too, varies according to the general want in any 
community, that is according to its value. In the case 
of water according as the want of it comes to be felt in 
a community its price, at zero in ordinary circumstances, 
mounts up consistently. In fact, the market price may be 
said to be nothing else than the concrete expression of the 
value or the capability of a thing to satisfy general actually 
existing wants. 

That is all perfectly true as far as it goes. But it does 
not go very far towards proving the existence of an objec- 
tive standard for fixing market prices. No doubt the 
theory of a social value Boeramsell oe to the capability of 
an article for satisfying existing human wants is not a mere 
figment of the imagination. There is such a social value, 
and it is something very real, which we may better under- 
stand if we call it social usefulness. Thus, to illustrate 
once more by example of water; in ordinary circumstances, 
a gallon of water has no social value, not only in the sense 
that nobody is prepared to give anything for it, but it 
really has no social utility, for no matter what became 
of it, no member of society would be anything the worse off. 
There is so much water to be had, without that gallon, that 
no one need remain thirsty or unwashed, even if it be 
thrown away. But should the supply of water become 
limited, then every gallon of water would not only have a 
social value in the sense that people would desire it, and be 
prepared to pay for it, but it would have social usefulness 
also, because it would represent the power of satisfying a 
certain amount of thirst or procuring a certain amount of 
cleanliness that would no longer exist if it were destroyed. 

But the fallacy comes in when it is assumed that the 
market price is measured by this real value or usefulness. 
Even Fr. Slater seems to be under a strange misapprehen- 
sion about the relation between social value and the com- 
mon market price. “It (the common price) is proximately 
determined by the common judgment, or the common esti- 
mation, of those who are best acquainted with all the 
factors which determine social value in the particular 
case.” [Note. Moral Theology. p.523.] This seems to 
be remarkably like the recognition of an objective standard 
of exchange. It would certainly be very edifying to see 
experts combining to fix the common price of commodities 
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in accordance with social value. But their work turns out 
to be devoid of moral significance. The social value which 
these people exercise themselves in estimating, unlike that 
which we have been just considering, turns out to be a 
pure myth, unless, indeed, it be taken to be synonomus with 
profit making value, for that is precisely where the expert 
skill of those who have most to do with fixing the common 
prices manifests itself. It is a fact universally and un- 
reservedly admitted that business managers fix the prices 
of their commodities solely with an eye to profits. 

At present there is absolutely no means of measuring 
the social value or utility of commodities, so that it is pre- 
posterous to speak of it as a measure of anything else. We 
may indeed conceive how the social value of an article 
could be computed under certain conditions, and an ex- 
ample will bring home to us how utterly devoid we are of 
any standard for measuring it where the market price 
rules at it does with us at present. Let us suppose that a 
certain town has to get its water supply by carting it from 
a spring four miles distant, and that the cost works out at 
4d. a gallon. If one of the inhabitants of that town, by 
means of pipes, gets water from a neighbouring lake suffi- 
cient to supply the town, the social value of his service 
can be measured by the labour and expense formerly in- 
volved in carting the water. But as we are situated, with 
the market price regulating practically everything, there 
is no possibility of finding a fixed objective standard of 
that kind. 

There is something to be said in explanation of the 
mistake of supposing that the market price is only an 
expression of social value. Both vary according to the 
relations of supply and demand. But the similarity is 
merely superficial. The social value goes up with 
the increased demand, because then each portion of 
the commodity in question is more useful to the community, 
because capable of satisfying a more pressing need. The 
market price, on the other hand, goes up with increased 
demand, because then the individual members of the com- 
munity can be compelled to pay more for the gratification 
of their desires. The demand to which social value cor- 
responds is the intensitv of the actual needs of the com- 
munity for the particular commodity, while the demand 
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which regulates the market price is simply the desires of 
individuals. In the former case the demand is objective, 
although we may not now be able to measure it in terms of 
money; in the latter case, it is subjective and measured by 
what individuals can be compelled to pay for the gratifi- 
cation of their desires. 

[t is essential to a true understanding of the nature of 
the market price to keep clearly before our minds that it 
always formally corresponds to the desires of purchasers. 
And this is a point that may easily be overlooked in the 
intricacies of the interaction of supply and demand, pro- 
duction, distribution and the various other influences that 
come into play in the regulation of markets. First of all 
the desire for any commodity on which its market price 
depends is itself materially affected by the element of sup- 
ply. A man’s desire for any particular commodity will 
always be qualified by the fact that there are other com- 
modities of the same or similar nature which he can sub- 
stitute for it. Thus, for example, the desire for a 
particular leg of mutton which a man intends to purchase 
is limited by the fact that there are other legs of mutton 
to be had for, say, 8d. a pound. In that case the desire 
could not be expected to induce him to purchase at more 
that Sd. a pound. Ordinarily also a man would not be 
prepared to pay 8d. a pound for mutton if he could obtain 
vood beef for 4d. And so it is all round. A man’s desire 
for any particular article as tested by what he is prepared 
to pay in order to have that desire gratified, is affected, 
and in great part determined, by the cost at which he can 
command other articles of the same or similar nature. 
Sellers must and do take account of this fact; what they 
aim at is the amount purchasers are prepared to pay in 
order to have their desires gratified, but at the same time 
they must take care not to fix their price so high as to 
drive their prospective buyers to turn aside from this par- 
ticular object of desire in favour of something else which 
they may consider more desirable at the price for which 
it can be obtained. All that involves what may be called 
an estimation of the market, with a consideration of the 
cost of production, and force of competition, but only in 
order to find out what, in concrete circumstances, men 
will be prepared to pay for the gratification of the desires 
that are being catered for. 
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Because of the undeniable fact that competition amongst 
sellers tends to make the market price conform to the cost 
of production, it is frequently assumed that, with the sup- 
posed free competition of modern commerce, the market 
price does actually correspond to the cost of production, 
and so, although formally and immediately the market 
price may be charged for the gratification of desires, it 
does in fact work out as if it were fixed according to the 
objective standard of the cost of production. The market 
price, it is said, arrived at as the resultant of numerous 
influences in themselves indefinite and incalculable, is the 
very best and most equitable measure of the cost of pro- 
duction, plus the reward that is fairly due to the energy 
and enterprise of manufacturers and traders. This is 
supposed to be true, because, if a particular price were 
considerably in excess of the cost of production, others 
would be impelled to provide the commodity at a lower 
price, which would still allow them a desirable profit, and 
that process would go on until the profit descended to the 
point at which there would be onlv a reasonable return for 
time, labour, and enterprise. If anv manufacturer or 
trader showed exceptional business capacity, he would be 
able to get a higher profit than his rivals, but the difference 
would be only a fair reward for his superior qualities. 

This line of argument presupposes not only free, wide- 
spread competition, but also competition on equal oppor- 
tunities, a condition that is far from being verified in the 
regions of modern production and exchange. Sometimes 
the seller enjoys a veritable immunity from competition 
by virtue of a monopoly or of patent rights. More fre- 
quently he enjoys a virtual immunity arising from the fact 
that he has some point in his favour which renders it in- 
convenient for others to enter into competition with him. 

The advantage which would be sufficient to prevent effec- 
tive competition may be very small; it may for instance, 
be nothing more than the possession of a site specially 
adapted for a particular business. This advantage is 
only a very slight thing in itself, but very frequently it 
has been found sufficient to ward off competition. People 
are very reluctant to risk their capital in competition with 
an established business that enjoys any special advantage. 
And their reluctance is very natural, for although they 
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may be convinced that they could put their goods on the 
market at much less than they are now selling for and still 
enjoy a very handsome profit, they must be aware at the 
same time that the firm which enjoys an advantage can, 
if it likes, by virtue simply of the advantage, reduce the 
price below what they could afford to sell at, and very 
probably will, if they find it to be the only means of driving 
away unwelcome competition. The result is that as a 
rule people leave such firms in the enjoyment of their 
virtual monopolies, and prefer buying shares in them at 
enhanced prices, thereby entitling themselves to enjoy a 
part of the excess of the selling price over the cost of pro- 
duction, rather than enter into what, for them, may turn 
out to be a disastrous competition. I have mentioned this 
only as a single instance of the obstacles to what we might 
expect to be the natural consequence of free industrial and 
commercial competition. There are many others of more 
dubious propriety which could be readily mentioned if 
occasion demanded. The assumed consequence itself that 
the market price must correspond to the cost of production 
needs no refutation beyond the evidence afforded by the 
most cursory examination of how business is commonly 
conducted and large fortunes amassed. 

Another circumstance which tends to obscure the truth 
that the market price corresponds to what individuals are 
prepared to pay for the gratification of their desires is 
the fact that manufacturers and traders ordinarily fix 
their prices with a view not to this or that particular 
individual, but to the sum of individuals or the aggregate 
market which, in the circumstances and with full delibera- 
tion of what is likely to be most profitable for themselves, 
they have decided to cater for. It would be obviously 
impossible for them to calculate what each particular one 
of the many they hope to supply would be prepared to pay 
for the articles they offer for sale. Instead, having taken 
account of all the expenses involved in the business, and 
of all the probabilities of competition, they try to calcu- 
late the price which will secure them the highest net profit, 
remembering that, as a rule, the higher they fix their price 
the smaller will be the market they are likely to command, 
and that it may suit their purpose less to have a small 
market at a high price than a large market at a compara- 
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tively low price. That would seem to suggest that after 
all, the market price is not fixed according to what indi- 
viduals are prepared to pay for the gratification of their 
desires, since it is admitted to be fixed independently of 
what this, that, or any particular individual may be pre- 
pared to pay rather than forego the enjoyment of the com- 
modity. But, although, as a rule, prices are not fixed for 
definite individuals, they are fixed nevertheless for the 
average individual of some class which the sellers hope to 
gain as customers, the object being to charge as much as is 
consistent with the extent of market that is judged most pro- 
fitable, and any further addition in the price being pre- 
vented only because it is supposed that it would mean a 
shrinking of the market, that is that a certain number 
would not be prepared to pay so much for the gratification 
of the desires that would form the basis of the market 
price in that case. I cannot see that there is any difference 
in principle whether a price is fixed according to the de- 
sires of the several individuals, or on an average according 
to what might be assumed to be a representative individual 
of a class. In either case the principle or absence of prin- 
ciple, that “value measures lesan motives,” which has 
been already noted as fundamental in the market price, is 
equally conspicuous. 

Again, it is sometimes asserted that, with the market 
price fixed in the manner just described, with a view to 
profits if we will have it so, and fundamentally also on 
what individuals are prepared to pay for the gratification 
of their desires, there is still a fair objective standard in 
the general convenience, desirability, or utility of the arti- 
cle to the class that constitute its market. For, no matter 
how arrived at. the market price is de facto a pretty fixed 
thing, that does not fluctuate according to the special needs 
or desires of particular purchasers. If anyone thinks that 
it suits him to purchase an article at this price he can do 
so, and he finds that the price does not vary according to 
the intensity of his needs or desires any more than it would 
if it were fixed according to the cost of production or any 
other objective standard that might be suggested; if it 
does not suit him to purchase, he leaves the thing alone, 
just as he would also do if the price were fixed by an 
objective standard. His particular needs or desires have 
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nothing in the world to say to fixing the price which 
stands where it does because there are plenty others whom 
it suits to purchase at that rate. May we not fairly look 
on this capacity of serving general convenience as an ob- 
jective standard of value, and all this considered, should 
we not agree with Fr. Slater that the market price is not 
something purely subjective, and much less purely indi- 
vidualistic / 

The difficulty against this, which we may call the general 
desirability, convenience, or utility theory, is that it is only 
a variety of the fascinating game of sending the fool 
farther. In substance it means that we can get over the 
objection against a subjective individualistic standard by 
applying it to 100 or 1,000 cases instead of toone. It must 
be remembered that a subjective individualistic standard 
does not necessarily imply that a buyer is always charged 
the full amount which he personally would be prepared to 
pay rather than go without the commodity which he re- 
quires. A millionaire, in certain circumstances might, if 
actually driven to it, be prepared to pay £1,000 for a loaf 
of bread, but no one would say that £100 would not be a 
subjective and individualistic price to charge for a loaf 
of bread, even to a millionaire in difficulties. The market 
price is fixed at the figure which best suits the sellers, in 
the well founded expectation that the needs and desire of 
purchasers will be potent enough in a sufficient number of 
cases to secure that price. For, although prices may be 
fixed according to a sort of average strength of desire, it 
is his own actual desire that must be relied on to induce 
each individual to rise to this average. When A, for ex- 
ample, buys at a market price, what happens is that he is 
induced by his own needs or desires to pay that price. It 
is just the same when B buys, and C, and D. If there is 
anything objectionable about charging A a_ subjective 
price, we do not get over the objection by doing the same to 
B, C, and D. In each transaction considered by itself the 
price is subjective and individualistic. Are we to say that, 
considered in relation to one another, they become objec- 
tive and general? Does the subjective price become 
objective in the case of A, because B and C pay subjective 
prices also, in the case of B because A and C pay subjective 
prices, and in the case of C because A and B pay subjective 
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prices! We might well ask how many subjective prices 
make an objective price! It would be just as reasonable 
to say that £100 would be an objective price for a loaf of 
bread, if there happened to be 20 or 30 millionaires in such 
straits as would make each one of them willing to pay that 
amount. 

I have discussed impartially and at such length as I fear 
will prove wearisome, every plausible attempt that could be 
made to establish the existence of some true, objective 
standard of value beneath market prices. And in each 
case we have been brought back to the non-moral principle 
that “value measures human motives,” which was noted 
at the outset as being at the very foundation of modern 
economic theory and practice. Many, of course, would 
be honestly surprised to be told that there is anything at 
all objectionable about non-moral subjective prices. After 
all, they would say, is not each man himself the best judge 
of what any commodity is worth to him? And if a man, 
without being made a victim of fraud or compulsion, but 
freely, and in the open market, agrees to pay a certain 
price for anything, is not that the best test in the world 
that it is worth so much to him? This much, at least, may 
be said in favour of this position, that it does not attempt 
to disguise the true nature of market prices. Its merits, 
from the social and ethical standpoint, will be considered 
in a subsequent article. 


J. KELLEHER. 
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St. Jerome’s Latin Cext of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 


SoME apology is, we feel, called for in presenting the 
following technical and perchance arid pages to the reader. 
A fresh translation of the New Testament is in course of 
appearance—the Westminster version. There are many 
difficulties which the various translators will have to face, 
and critics will have a fine field for displaying their talents 
as each volume appears ! 

For our own information’s sake, we undertook an ex- 
amination of St. Jerome’s Commentaries on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, on the Epistles to Titus and to Philemon, and on 
those to the Galatians and the Ephesians—the only four 
Epistles on which St. Jerome has left us Commentaries. 
We did this in order to discover what varying shades of 
meaning St. Jerome attached to certain fairly synonymous 
words which perplex the translator. But in the course of 
our investigations we have found ourselves compelled to 
call in question:the truth of a generally received proposi- 
tion, viz., that the present Clementine Vulgate text repre- 
sents St. Jerome’s correction of the Latin text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles as it existed in his day.' 


1 It should be clearly understood of course that St. Jerome did not 
translate the New Testament ; he only revised it. It ought not to be 
necessary to point this out. But Freemantle in his edition of selections 
from St. Jerome in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Library of the Fathers, 
Vol. VIL, repeatedly speaks of this work as a version or translation. 
Thus on p. wav. of his Preface he speaks of * the Vulgate version of the 
New Testament made at Rome between 382 and 385,” and he classes 
this work under the heading “ Bible Translations.” The same error 
occurs on p. veviv.in his chronological table of the Saint’s life where 
he speaks of his ‘* Translation of Psalms from LXX. and of the New 
Testament ” ; and again of his “ translation of LXX into Latin.” For 
some reason best known to himself, this editor assigns to the year 387 
a “Revision of version of the New Testament,” ef. p. vir. What 
authority he has for saying that St. Jerome made a revision of his 
correction “ begun at Rome,” we cannot say. 
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In the following pages, then, two lines of investigation 
are interwoven ; discussions of the renderings to be adopted 
for certain words are mingled with discussions regarding 
the Latin text of St. Jerome. What the value of the last 
named discussions may be we cannot say. It is always 
possible to work oneself into a groove and to view all the 
facts through the spectacles of a theory which may be after 
all a mere will-o’-the-wisp. The writer may, then, be on 
an altogether false track. He may have misread his facts, 
he may have failed to co-ordinate them in proper fashion, 
they may possibly be found to point to a conclusion which 
is the very opposite of the one he sets forth. But the best 
test of a theory is often to be found in its publication. 

The chronology of St. Jerome’s writings is none too clear; 
but for our purposes we may assign the following dates to 
the particular period of his literary activities with which 
we are here concerned. 

383-4 A.D. He corrects the Latin text of the Gospels 
by the Greek (Migne, Op. S. Hier. 1. p. 48, vi.). 

385-391. He corrects the entire LXX. version oi the 
Old Testament by comparison with Origen’s Hexapla edi- 
tion. The arguments for the view that this was an edition 
of the entire LXX, and not merely of Job and the Psalter 
which alone survive, may be seen in Vallarsi’s edition of 
St. Jerome (Migne, l.c. I. 75-76; and Praefat. to Vol. X. 
pp. 1-19.). 

388. The Commentaries on Philemon, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus appeared in the order given. 

392. De Viris Illustribus. 

398. Commentary on the Gospel according to 5t. 
Matthew. 


* ¥ * f * * 

For the purpose of our investigation we will begin with 
the Commentary on the Epistle to Titus. It is true that 
it is the last in order of time among St. Jerome’s Commen- 
taries on the Epistles, but we will take it first because its 
length secures us sufficient material for examination. 


Collation of the vulgate text of the Ep. to Titus with the Latin 
text of the same Epistle presented by St. Jerome in his Commentary. 
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ST. JEROME’S LATIN TEXT OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


CLEMENTINE VULGATE. 


1. Paulus servus Dei, Apostolus 
autem Jesu Christi secundum 
fidem electorum Dei et agni- 
tionem veritatis, quae secundum 
pietatem est. 

2. Inspem vitae Aeternae quam 
promisit, Qui non mentitur, Deus, 
ante tempora saecularia. 


415 


St. JEROME’s TEXT. 


cognitionem . . . quae cst juxta 
pietatem. 

in spe... 

non mendax Deus. 

ante saecula acterna. 








3. Manifestavit autem tem- 
poribus suis verbum suum in 
praedicatione, quae credita est 


mihi secundum praeceptum Salva- imperium. 
toris nostri Dei. 

4. Tito dilecto filio secundum charissimo . . . juxta.. 
communem fidem. Gratia et 


pax a Deo Patre ct Christo Jesu Jesu Christo... 
salvatore nostro. 


St. Jerome remarks that the word yvzjows “ Latino 
sermone non potest explicari” but is best rendered by 
charissimus since “quis fidelis et proprius, et (ut ita 
dicam) legitimus sive germanus absque comparatione 
alterius appellatur.” The word yvyjovos has caused much 
difficulty to translators. The adjective occurs in II. Cor. 
vill. 8; Phil. iv. 3; I. Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; and the adverb 
yyjows in Phil. ii. 20. In II. Cor. viii. 8, the word is 
treated as a noun and the Vulgate has ingenium bonum, 
Wiclif “ good witte,” Tyndale “you’re love whether it be 
perfait or no”—a paraphrase; Cranmer “the unfayned- 
nesses of your love”; the Genevan “ whether it be sincere ”; 
Rheims and Challoner “the good disposition of your 
charitie”; A. V. and R. V. “the sincerity of your love.” 
The adjective causes hardly less difficulty; thus the expres- 
sion, Phil. iv. 3, ovluye yonove, germane compar in 
Vulgate, is quaintly rendered by Wiclif “the german 
felowe”; by Cranmer, Tyndale, and the Genevan “the 
faithful”; A. V. and R. V. “ true yokefellow ”; Rheims and 
Challoner “sincere companion.” In the address to 
Timothy, I. Tim. i. 2, and to Titus, i. 4, Wiclif, Rheims 
and Challoner have “ beloved”; Cranmer, Tyndale and the 
Genevan “natural”; A. V. “mine owne”; R. V. “true.” 
It will be seen that neither the Vulgate dilectus, sincerus, 
nor the various English renderings “faithful,” “sincere,” 
“true,” &., do justice to the concept intended by the Greek. 
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At the same time St. Jerome’s reasoning is not easy to 
follow, and it is hard to see why he prefers the rendering 
charissimus. A. V. and R. V. “own” and “true” seem to 
have best caught the meaning; for the Greek word essen- 
tially means “ genuine” as opposed to “ spurious,” thus it 
is used of a “lawful” wife by Xenophon, Cyropaedia IV., 
iil., 1, of “ unfeigned ” virtues by Pindar, Odes, ii., 21, and 
of “genuine” writings by Galen. Hence one wonders that 
the Vulgate did not render it by proprius as St. Jerome 
seems to suggest. It is hard not to regret the loss of 
Wiclif’s “ most dereworthe son,” however incorrect it may 
be! Tyndal, Cranmer and the Genevan have the right idea 
when they render it “ naturall.” 


5. Hujus rei gratia reliqui te 
Cretae ut ea quae desunt corrigas. . « » quae deerant corrigcres. 


Here St. Jerome has shewn his usual care in rendering the 
Greek tenses and he is followed by all the English versions 
without exception. At the same time while he twice ren- 
ders corrigeres he would prefer to bring out the full force 
of the Greek compound verb: émdiophdcn he says “ non 
idipsum sonat quod id est, corrigeres: sed ut ita dicam, 
supercorrigeres; ut scil. ea quae a me correcta sunt, et 
necdum ad plenam veri lineam sunt retractata, a te corri- 
gantur, et normam aequalitatis accipiant.” 


Ki constituas per civitates pres- 


byteros sicut et ego disposui tibi. ...et... omitted as in Greek 
text. 
6. Si quis sine crimine est, Si quis est sine... 


unius uxoris vir, filios habens 
fideles, non in accusatione 
luxuriae, aut non subditos. onee as in Vulgate . . . aut non, 
but onee ac non. . 
7. Oportet cnim  episcopum 


sine crimine esse sicut Dei dispen- tanquam. 
satorem ; non superbum, non ira- protervum. 
cundum, non vinolentum, non 

pereussorem, non turpis lucri appetitorem. 


cupidum 


Why St. Jerome should have preferred the rendering 
protervum is not clear; the Greek av@ddn means rather 
“ self-pleasing ” and is so rendered in Vulgate of I. Peter, 
ii., 10, sibi placentes; so also by Wiclif “ plesing hem silf,” 
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cf. Rheims “ self-pleasers,” Challoner, A.V. and R.V. “ self- 
willed,” as also A.V. and R.V. in the passage under discus- 
sion. In both passages—the only two where it occurs in 
N.T.—Cranmer and Tyndale render by “stubborn,” the 
Genevan has in Titus “ frowarde,” in JI. Peter “stande 
in their own conceit.” At any rate the Vulgate superbum, 
the Rheims and Challoner “ proud,” are not exact here in 
Titus. Indeed it is worth noting that St. Jerome himself 
adds : “ protervum, id est non tumentem, aut placentem 
sibi quod Episcopus sit.” 


Sed _hospitalem, benignum, Sed hospitalem, bonorum ama- 
sobrium, justum, sanctum, con- torem, castum, 
tinentem, 


St. Jerome’s rendering bonorum amatorem for dirdyabov 
is, of course, an improvement; but one wonders that he did 
not elect to do full justice to the play upon words which 
St. Paul indulged in when he wrote ¢gird€evov, dirdyabor ; 
this might have been rendered advenarum amatorem, 
bonorum amatorem. The Vulgate benignus is certainly un- 
fortunate ; it is the almost universal rendering of ypyoros, 
ef. Lk. vi., 35; I. Cor. xiii., 4; Ephes. iv., 32; and ep. ben- 
ignitas in Rom. ii., 4; Gal. v., 22; Col. ili., 12; Tit. iii., 4. 
In O.T. xpyoros is generally the equivalent of Heb. tob; in 
the Vulgate St. Jerome has rendered it bonus; St. Augus- 
tine and the Old Latin often render suavis, cf. the latter’s 
Enarr. in Ps. exviii., 65-68. At the same time it is curious 
that St. Jerome in Tit. ii., 5, has retained benignas for 
aya0ds which is apparently very rarely so rendered: 
Liddell and Scott quote C.I.G. 4,699, where Nero is termed 
6 ayabe Sdizwv which passed into an acknowledged 
term for the Roman Emperor, cp. 7 Oeds dyaby the 
equivalent of bona dea in Plutarch, Caesar 9, Cicero 19. 
Elsewhere St. Jerome quotes this passage from Titus, 
Adv. Pelag. Lib. I., and while correcting the sobrium of 
the Vulgate into pudicum as always—cf. infra—yet retains 
benignum instead of bonorum amatorum; in Ep. \xxxii. ad 
Oceanum, he has benevolum; once more, in his Comment. 
on Tit. iii., 4, he has bonitas instead of the Vulgate 
beniqnitas. AOR. 

Jerome's rendering castum for sobrium is important. In 
his commentary on this passage he says : “Sit autem Epis- 

Cc 
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copus et pudicus, quem Graeci owdpova vocant : et Latinus 
interpres verbi ambiguitate deceptus, pro pudico, pruden- 
tem transtulit.” Our present Vulgate, however, has not 
got prudentem but sobrium; yet in the two other places 
where St. Jerome quotes Titus i., 8, he once, Ep. Ixxxii. 
quotes the Latin as prudentem, once Adv. Pelag. I, he has 
pudicum as in his Commentary. 

His next note concerns the word dows; it should, he 
says, be strictly speaking rendered pus, but since it is 
question here of piety towards God, the word is more justly 
rendered sanctum “ quum...ad Deum refertur.” Apropos of 
the Vulgate continentem, éyxpary, he puts in parenthesis : 
sive abstinentem; but in Adv. Pelag. 1. he reads simply 
continentem as in Vulgate, so also in Ep. Ixxxii. The 
Greek word éyxparyjs really means “ having possession of,” 
whence “ powerful,” and, by a natural transition, “ master 
of oneself,” “ self-disciplined,” as in Aristotle, Ethics VII. 
iv., 4. This is perfectly expressed by the Latin continens, 
and it is hard to see what St. Jerome meant by rendering 
it abstinens, more especially since in his comment he thus 
explains the word : “ ne ad iracundiam concitetur, ne illum 
tristitia dejiciat; ne terror exagitet: ne laetitia im- 
moderata subtollat.” And he goes on to say that St. Paul 
enumerates abstinentia amongst the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, Gal. v., 23, where éyxpareca is rendered continentia 
in the Vulgate, a translation which St. Jerome accepts 
without difficulty in his Commentary, though he is careful 
to explain that it does not mean “continence” in the 
English sense of the word, but is extended to those dis- 
turbances which arise from sorrow, joy, and fear. This 
is of importance for the understanding of the famous 
passage in Wisd. viii.,21. The word. éyxparns (éyxpareia) 
occurs in no portion of the Greek Bible, of which we have 
St. Jerome’s translation as distinct from correction. Of 
the English versions, Wiclif, Rheims and Challoner render 
it, in Tit. i, 8, “continent”; Cranmer, Tyndale, the 
Genevan, A.V. and R.V., have “ temperate ”; in Gal. v., 23, 
all save Rheims and Challoner have “ temperance,” though 
the margin of R.V. has “self-control.” Since, then, the 
modern English “continence” and “continent” have a 
restricted sense which the Apostle clearly did not intend 
to convey in these passages, any revision of the translation 
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should eliminate the word and substitute for it either 
“ temperate ” or “ self-control.” 


9. Amplectentem eum, qui Obtinentem .. . 
secundum doctrinam est fidelem 
sermonem, ut potens sit exhortari o + « Comsolagi ... 


in doctrina sana et cos gui con- 


¢ . and contradicentes, 
tradicunt, arguere. 


In Adv. Pelag. I. we have other 
variants : Obtinentem doctrinae 
fidelem sermonem ut possit exhor- 
teri . . . et contradicentes 
coargucre, 

In Ep. ixxxii. Obtinentem eum 
qui sccundum doctrinam est, 
fidelem sermonem; ut possit 
exhortari in doctrina sana, et 
contradicentes revincere. 

Precisely the same reading as 
this last occurs in Ep. L. Ad 
Paulinum. 


These facts are instructive. In the course of his comment 
he repeats the reading given above from the Commentary 
on Titus. It will be noted that in all three quotations he 
insists on obtinentem in place of amplectentem, and he 
remarks : “obtineat...fidelem sermonem ut quomodo sermo 
Dei fidelis est et omni acceptione dignus : sic et ille talem 
se praebeat ut omne quod loquitur fide dignum esse existime- 
tur.” Apparently, then, St. Jerome uses the word obtineo 
in the sense of “ maintain,” “ prove,” “ demonstrate,” as do 
Cicero and Quinctilian. But the Greek avréyopar rather 
suits the sense of amplecti, embrace, or as Herodotus 
has it: i., 134: adhaerere virtuti; the meaning, however, 
is much the same. 

Again, his rendering consolari tor exhortari must be 
noticed. The Greek zapaxddew means “to call to one,” 
“to summon,” and thence to “cheer,” “exhort”; but its 
sense of “consoling” is practically restricted to Biblical 
Greek. It is easy to see how these two senses may pass 
over into one another, and we have, in II. Cor. i., 3-7, a 
striking instance of the confusion thence resulting. There 
the Greek word, either noun or verb, occurs no less than 
ten times; in seven instances the Vulgate has “ consolatio” 
or “consolari,” but “ exhortari” or “ exhortatio” five times 
—two instances not being represented in the Greek text. 
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In all these cases R.V. has “comfort” or “comforted ”; 
the other English versions have a medley of “comfort,” 
“health,” “consolation,” and “exhortation,” with conse- 
quent confusion. The whole key to the passage lies in the 
“comfort” unexpectedly brought to the anxious Apostle; 
whereas in the passage in Titus the sense seems to demand 
“exhort” rather than “comfort ” or “console.” 

Finally, we must notice St. Jerome’s freedom : thus he 
renders édéyyew differently in each of the three places 
where he quotes this verse, viz., arguere—with the present 
Vulgate—co-arguere, and revincere. 


10. Sunt enim multi etiam ino- Sunt enim multi ct non sub- 
bedientes, vaniloqui ct seduc- diti, vaniloqui, ct mentium 
tores. deceptores. 


St. Jerome repeats this portion of the verse three times 
in the course of his Commentary on Titus. It is remark- 
able that while he insists on the rendering mentiwm decep- 
tores as distinguished from the simple seductores, he—in 
his third quotation of the phrase—omits the word mentium, 
and this even after declaring that mentium deceptores 
expressed more fully the Greek word ¢pevamrdra. His 
rendering non-subditi for advumdéraxro, is certainly pre- 
ferable to the rendering of the Vulgate, inobedientes. In 
deed, the Vulgate renders ‘avuréraxra by non-subditos in 
ver. 6 above, as also in I. Tim. ix., 9, and in Heb. ii., 8. 

Apropos of the rendering mentium deceptores, he re- 
marks : “ Non ut simpliciter Latinus interpres transtulit, 
deceptores....... ” Now, neither this rejected rendering, 
deceptores, nor St. Jerome’s emendation, mentium decep- 
tores is to be found in the present Latin Vulgate which 
reads seductores. Does not this seem to shew that our 
Clementine Vulgate version of Titus does not represent 
St. Jerome’s correction but is simply an Old Latin version 4 
We remember that in presenting to Pope Damasus his 
correction of the Gospels he said : “ Haec praesens Praefa- 
tiuncula pollicetur quatuor tantum Evangelia . . . quae, ne 
multum a lectionis Latinae consuetudine discreparent... 
calamo temperavimus. (Migne Op. S. Hier. X col. 527). 
He was in the habit of prefixing Prefaces to his works. 
yet we have no Preface to any other volume of corrected 
New Testament. At the same time it is to be remembered 
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that in De Viris Illustribus, CXXXV., where he gives 
a catalogue of his own works, he says inter alia : “ Novum 
Testamentum Graecae fidei reddidi : Vetus juxta Hebrai- 
cam transtuli.” This Catalogue was written in 392 A.D., 
and his words would seem to imply that he had at that 
time corrected the entire New Testament and not merely 
the Gospels, as he says in his Preface to Pope Damasus. 
That our present Clementine Vulgate version of I. Corin- 
thians represents St. Jerome’s correction seems convinc- 
ingly proved from a comparison of Adv. Helvidium, XX. 
(Migne, II., 213.) with Adv. Jovinianum, I. xxvii., 13. 
(Migne, IT. 241.). In the former—as also in Ep. XXII. 21. 
(Migne, I. 408.)—he uses for the purpose of his argument 
the Old Latin rendering of I. Cor. vii., 33-34. But in Adv. 
Jov. he rejects, in the most explicit terms, the reading he 
had upheld in the former treatise : “In Latinis codicibus 
hune locum ita legi; divisa est virgo et mulier. Quod 
quanquam habeat suum sensum, et a me quoque pro quali- 
tate loci edissertum sit, tamen non est A postolicae veritatis. 
Siquidem Apostolus ita scripsit....Sollicitus est quae sunt 
mundi, quomoodo placet uxori, et divisus est: et hac 
sententia definita, transgreditur ad virgines et contin- 
entes et ait: Mulier innupta et virgo cogitat quae sunt 
Domini ut sit sancta corpore et spiritu§ This reading, 
needless to remark, is that of our present Vulgate; its 
grammatical difficulty is notorious. That this rendering 
is directly due to St. Jerome is placed beyond all doubt by 
his words on ver. 35, where he says “ Proprietatem 
Graecam Latinus sermo non explicat...Unde et in Latinis 
codicibus, ob translationis diflicultates, hoc penitus non 
invenitur. Utamur igitur eo quod vertimus.” 

We shall see in the course of our investigation many 
similar places where, in spite of the fact just indicated— 
namely that St. Jerome certainly did correct I. Corin- 
thians—it is hard to prove that he did the same for the 
Epistles to Titus, Philemon, the Ephesians and Galatians ; 
or at any rate that, if he did so, it is diffieult to believe that 
that correction is enshrined in our present Vulgate edition 
of those Epistles. 

But to return to the Commentary on Titus : 


10... . maxime qui de cir- 
cumceisione sunt. 
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11. Quos oportet redargui, qui quibus oportet silentium indici 
universas domos  subvertunt, . - universas subvertunt domos 
docentes quae non oportet turpis 
lucri gratia. 


In his comment St. Jerome quotes this verse again, and 
whereas above, in what we must suppose is his official 
translation, he had read silentium indici for redargui, he 
now has refrenari; the inversion, too, subvertunt domos for 
domos subvertunt, is relinquished. Silentium indici is a 
very apt rendering of émoropifer, a forcible word, which 
occurs nowhere else either in the Old or New Testament, 
but which is used by Aristophanes and Demosthenes for 
“bridling” a horse, a sense which St. Jerome has well 
brought out in his alternative rendering refrenari. The 
fact that after establishing the correct Latin rendering he, 
as it were instinctively, quotes the Latin text as we now 
have it seems to shew, as in the instance given above, that 
the Latin text he had before him was the same with that 
which we still have in the Vulgate version. In other words : 
the present Vulgate of the Ep. to Titus does not represent 
St. Jerome’s correction—if he ever made one—of this 
Epistle. 


12. Dixit quidam ex illis, pro- 
prius ipsorum propheta : Creten- corum .. 
ses semper mendaces, malue bes- 
tiae, ventres pigri. 

13. Testimonium hoe verum 


est. Quam ob causam inerepa Ob quam causam .. . acriter 
illos dure, ut sani sint in fide, wre 
14. Non intendentes Judaicis attendentes ... 


fabulis ct mandatis hominum 
aversantium se a veritate. 


There is little to remark here save that in the subsequent 
comment St. Jerome repeats no less than five times the 
opening words: dizit quidam ex illis, proprius eorum 
propheta, and always with the variant eorum instead ot 
ipsorum. He also repeats the substitution of acriter for 

ure but does not adhere to the change of attendentes for 
intendentes. In his Comment on Galat. iv., 24, he repeats 
the proverb once more, and in quoting St. Paul’s intro- 
ductory remark he has quidam ex eis for illis, but retains 
eorum—as alwavs—for ipsorum; indeed this reading. 
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eorum for ipsorum, occurs in the three important Codices, 
Amiatinus, Cavensis and Vallicellanus, though not in the 
Sixtine nor in the Clementine Vulgate. 


15. Omnia munda mundis ; 
coinquinatis autem et infidelibus 


nihil est mundum, sed inguinatae ... omitest .. .polluta... 
sunt eorum ct mens et con- 
scientia. 


Both these variants are repeated in the commentary. 


16. Confitcntur se nosse Deum, 
factis autem negant, quam sint - . + omit guum sint. 


abominati ct incredibiles et ad execrabiles et inobedientcs. 
omne opus bonum reprobi. 


The rendering evxecrables, or as in Apoc. xxi. 8, execra- 
tis for the participle of Bdekvacopna, is an undoubted im- 
provement on abominati, though in the Old Testament St. 
Jerome himself fluctuates between abominari, vitare, pol- 
lui, detestari for the Hebrew verb rendered by Bde\vooopat. 
He also uses spurcitia for the noun, cf. Lev. xi., 11, 13, 43; 
xx., 25; Deut. vii., 26, for examples. The word is intimately 
connected with the anathema of O.T. as is apparent from 
the passages referred to above. 

The Vulgate rendering incredibiles for dmeés is 
exceedingly interesting. For incredibilis in the active 
sense of “incredulous” is practically confined to the 
unrevised portions of the Old Latin version of the 
Old Testament. Thus it occurs in Ecclus. i., 36 (28), for 
amevOnons, in ii. 18 (15) for dreOyoovow, in xvi. 7, for 
anréiOnoav, in xvi., 29, for dmePyoovow, in xxiii. 33 (23) 
for mreiOnoer, in Bar. i., 19, for admeBodvres; in all 
these passages it should be rendered “disobedient ” 
or “incredulous” as in Wisd. x., 7, where the 
Douay version has “incredulous” for the Latin 
incredibilis. In N.T. ineredibilis only remains in Acts 
xxvi., 8, where it is the perfectly correct rendering of 
amiorov, and in the passage under discussion; but it 
is remarkable that A miatinus has retained it in Lk. i., 17, 
where the sense demands the more usual incredulous, as in 
the printed Vulgate, and in four MSS. These facts tend 
to confirm the view set forth above, viz., that the present 
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Vulgate text of the Ep. to Titus does not represent St. 
Jerome’s correction—if he ever made one—but is the un- 
corrected Old Latin version. 


’ II. 1. Tu autum loquere quae Tu vero. 
decent sanam doctrinam : decet ... 


The singular decet in St. Jerome shews that he has para- 
phrased the Greek which, literally translated, should be 
quae decent sanae doctrinae. 


2. Senes, ut sobrié sint, pudici, . . . Sobrios esse, honestos, pudi- 
prudentes, sani in fide, in dilec- cos, sanos in fide, ct charitate, 
tione, in patientia ; et patientia. 


It will be noticed that St. Jerome has rendered cepvdus 
by Aonestos in preference to the pudici of the Vulgate, but 
that he translates oad¢povas by pudicos instead of pruden- 
tes. Similarly in ver.6 owdpovety is rendered ut pudici 
sint instead of sobrii as in the Vulgate. But curiously 
enough, in the same ver. 6 he translates ceuvdrnra by 
castitate (Vulgate gravitate) whereas he had rejected the 
rendering pudici in ver. 2 in favour of honestos. Else- 
where, Adv. Jovin. I., he insists on the rendering pudicum 
for oddpov, and in I. Tim. iii., 2, he rejects the present 
Vulgate sobrium; he goes on, however, to quote the same 
chapter, ver. 11, Mulieres similiter pudicas, (sm p0va<.) 
as in the Vulgate; whereas, according to what he himself 
holds, it should honestas. 

What is so remarkable in all this is the fact that he 
should thus, five years after his supposed revision of the 
entire New Testament, continue to quote the Latin text 
which he repudiates, and that this same repudiated Latin 
text should so constantly be identifiable with our present 
Vulgate text. We saw above, especially apropos of the 
word inecredibiles, good reason for supposing that either 
St. Jerome never revised the Latin text of the Epistle to 
Titus or that our present Vulgate text does not represent 
that revision. And certainly the argument derived from 
that particular word is a strong one, but it should be re- 
membered that A miatinus, which—as we have seen—re- 
tains it in Lk. i., 27, is always regarded as one of the best 
of Hieronymian texts. 

To anticipate for a moment : if we extend our researches 
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and examine St. Jerome’s Commentaries on Galatians and 
Ephesians we shall see that whenever he repudiates the 
Latin text it is always our present Vulgate which he re- 
jects. Thus, on Gal. iv., 4, he says: “Licet in Latinis 
codicibus (Lk. xxxii., 37), propter simplicitatem inter- 
pretum male editum sit : Et cum iniquis reputatus est...,” 
and he proceeds to point out that it should Et cum his qui 
sine lege erant reputatus est. This, apparently, is one of 
the places in the Gospels where, as he wrote to Damascus, 
“calamo temperavimus.” Again, on Gal. iii. 1, he says 
that he rejects the clause :non credere veritati “ quia in 
exemplaribus Adamantii (Origen) non habetur.” Yet this 
clause still stands in our Vulgate edition of Gal. iii., 1, 
though the present text reads obedire instead of credere, 
both here and in ver. 7; in this latter place St. Jerome him- 
self quotes it as obedire, but he adds : “ in superiori loco ita 
interpretatus est, non credere veritati.” Once more; on 
Gal. v., 20-21, he remarks that though the Latin text 
enumerates “ adulterium quoque, et impudicitia, et 
homicidia in hoc catalogo vitiorum...sciendum non plus 
quam quindecim carnis opera nominata.” Yet the Greek 
Textus Receptus, as well as the present Vulgate, enumer- 
ate seventeen vices. It should be noted, however, that 
Amiatinus omits impudicitia as St. Jerome does; while 
apparently no Latin text has adulterium as distinct from 
fornicationes. Once more, on v. 26, he quotes I. Cor. xiii., 
3, Si tradidero corpus meum ut glorier, and then says : 
“Scio in Latinis codicibus...ardeam habere proc glorier,” 
and he points out that this is due to the similarity between 
Kav@jaouac and Kavyygopa “sed et apud ipsos Graecos 
(codices) ipsa exemplaria sunt diversa.” Yet, apparently, 
no Latin text has preserved this emendation. 

And the question arises : if it is illegitimate to conclude 
that the present Vulgate text of the Ep. to Titus was not 
revised by St. Jerome, what value are we to attach to the 
revision he made? For the foregoing passages will at 
least serve to shew that the changes he felt to be most called 
for were not made by him. 


3. Anus similiter in  habitu 
sancto, non criminatrices, non . . . ineentrices. 
multo vino servientes, bene docen- . .. hon vino multo... 
tes. 
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4. Ut prudentiam doceant ado- Ut ad castitaem erudiant .. . 
lescentulas, ut viros suos ament, . . . ut ament viros suos. 
filios suos diligant, prudentes, ut ament filios ; pudicas, 
castas, sobrias, domus curam ha- castas, (omit sobrias) habentes 
bentes, benignas, subditas viris domus diligentiam, 
ut non blasphemetur verbum Dei. ut verbum Dei non blasphemetur. 


The rendering <incentrices for pi SiuaBodrovs does 
not seem so satisfactory as the Vulgate criminatrices, 
though St. Jerome explains : “ id est, non accusatrices ; non 
tales quae ut aliis placeant, de aliis detrahant.” Here, as 
always, the Vulgate prudentiam is replaced by castitatem, 
but it is exceedingly hard to defend the change in this 
place. The Greek has wa cwdpovitwow which the R.V. 
rightly renders: that they may train; it is true that 
as pointed out above, oddpwv and its derivatives mean 
chaste and chastity, yet while the Vulgate renderings, 
whether prudentia or sobrietas or sobrius for the adjec- 
tive or the noun, are perfectly justified—-the one meaning 
self-control as regards the mind, the other as regards the 
body—this is not the case with the verb in question. It 
strictly means “ to bring a person to his senses,” or, in the 
passive, “to be self-disciplined,” but we have no right to 
restrict it to discipline of the senses as distinct from that 
of the mind. In this passage prudentes of the Vulgate 
is replaced by castas; sobrias is omitted, and is not in the 
Textus Receptus. 


6. Juvenes similiter hortare, ut . . . exhortare 
sobrii sint. . . « pudici sint in omnibus. 


This separation of in omnibus from the next verse is 
insisted on : “ Licet quidam de Latinis ita existiment legen- 
dum: Juvenes similiter hortare ut pudici sint, et postea 
inferant, in omnibus teipsum...... Tamen sciamus, in omnt- 
bus, ad superiora esse referendum, id est, hortare ut pudici 
sint in omnibus.” It is very noteworthy that the Latin 
text he repudiates is precisely—even down to hortare in- 
stead of exhortare—our present Vulgate text. 


7. In omnibus teipsum praebe Teipsum exemplum praebens bo- 
exemplum bonorum operum in norum operum. ; 
doctrina, in integritate, in . . . eastitate (for seyvoTyTx)- 


gravitate. 
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In the Commentary St. Jerome reads in incorruptione 
for in integritate, and in pudicitia instead of in castitate; 
he suggests that while chastity is referred to the mind, 
integrity is referred to the body. He declines to under- 
stand this integrity as referring to soundness of doctrine 
since the Apostle immediately adds: verbum sanum, 
irreprehensible (Vulgate). 


8. Verbum sanum, irreprehen- 
sibile, ut is qui ex adverso est 
vereatur, nihil 


in sermone sano, et irreprehen- 
sibili 
habens malum ...- omit is... revereatur... 


dicere de nobis. 


9. Servos dominis suis subditos 
esse, in omnibus placentes, non 
contradicentes. 


. de nobis dicere mali... 


Servi dominis suis subditi sint in 
omnibus: sint placentes, non 
contradicentes. 








On this St. Jerome remarks : “Quidam hunc locum ita 
legunt: servi dominis suis subditi sint; et postquam 
hucusque distinxerint, inferunt, in omnibus placeant: 
quum in Graeco alius sit ordo lectionis, id est, servi dominis 
suis subditi sint in omnibus, ut sequatur, évapéorovs civar 
quod nos licet non plene, tamen ex parte aliqua interpre- 
tari possumus, ut complacent sibi.” 


It will be seen that the reading of Quidam is, as far as 
the punctuation is concerned, that of the present Vulgate. 


10. Non fraudantes, sed in om- 
nibus fidem bonam ostendentes, 
ut doctrinam Salvatoris nostri 
Dei ornent in omnibus. 


Non furantes : sed omnem fidem 
ostendentes bonam. 


St. Jerome’s preference for fwrantes is puzzling. The 
word voodifw only occurs in Acts v., 2-3, where the Vul- 
gate has fraudare, a rendering which would seem better 
suited to the context than furare. Note his change of order 
omnem fidem ostendentes bonam in which he follows the 
Greek order word for word; also note his change of in 
omnibus into omnem according to the Greek. 


11. Apparuit enim gratia Dei Liluxit. 
Saltoris nostri, omnibus homini- omit nostri . . . with the 


bus. Greek. 
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12. Erudiens nos ut abnegantes 
impietatem et saecularia desi- 
deria sobrie et juste ct pie pudice 


for sobrie as 
vivamus in hoc saeculo, always. 


13. Expectantes beatam spem 
et adventum gloriae magni Dei 
et Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi. 


14. Qui dedit Semetipsum pro 
nobis, ut nos redimeret ab omni 
iniquitate et mundaret Sibi 


populum acceptabilem, sectatorem egregium, acmulatorem bonorum 
bonorem opcerum. operum. 


St. Jerome quotes vv. 12-13 a little earlier in his Com- 
mentary, and there he reads in praesenti saeculo instead 
of in hoe saeculo; he also has adventum Salvatoris nostri 
Dei for adventum gloriae magni Dei et Salvatoris nostri 
Jesu Christi. The other variants he repeats in his com- 
ment on the passage. The most interesting feature of his 
commentary at this point is his examination of the word 
mepiovorov which the present Vulgate renders accepta- 
bilem, but St. Jerome egregium. He says that he has often 
pondered over the meaning of this word and has been 
unable to find any learned man who had come across 
it in secular literature. He consequently has recourse to 
the Old Testament as the probable source of St. Paul’s in- 
spiration, and he refers to Deut. vii., 6, populus peculiaris 
(in LXX. mepwovowrv, in St. Augustine’s Speculum, 
aeternum); and also to Ps. exxxv. (cxxxiv.), 4, elegit Sibi 
Israel in possessionem Sibi (in LXX. eis weprovorvacpor, 
in Aquila and the Quinta «is mepiovorov, in Symmachus, 
egregium vel praecipuum) “ pro quo in alio volumine Latino 
sermone utens, peculiarem interpretatus est.” St. Jerome 
then applies this to that crux of commentators ém.ovc.ov 
in Mt. vi., 11 (Lk. xi., 3), and he concludes : “ Unde and 
illud quod in Evangelio secundum Latinos interpretes scrip- 
tum est: Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie, 
melius in Graeco habetur panem nostrum emotovov, id 
est, praecipuum, egregium, peculiarem. And he adds : Nec 
multum differt inter emovov.ov et meprovo.ov: praepositio 
enim tantummodo mutata non verbam. Quidam eztovc.ov 
existimant in Oratione Dominica panem dictum, quod 
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super omnes dvcvas sit, hoc est, super universas sub- 
stantias.” 


13. Haec loquere et exhortare 
ct argue cum omni imperio. ct inerepa . 
nemo te contemnat. 


On the word ezhortare he remarks “zapaxadys aliud 
quoddam in Graeco significat quam in Latino, tapaxdnows 
quippe magis consolationem quam exhortationem sonat.” 
And he goes on to say: “Hoe verbum et superius de 
adolescentibus est loquutus : juvenes similiter consolare... 
De quo nos in suo loco ita ut in Latino legitur, quasi 
exhortare scriptum esse expressimus.” This shews that 
St. Jerome had before him the Latin version while occupied 
on his Commentary. But the same question ever recurs : 
how has it come to pass that the Latin text he so constantly 
repudiates, and which he is supposed to have revised, has 
come down to us in its unrevised form? Again and again, 
as we have already seen, he rejects in energetic terms either 
the text followed by the Latin interpreters or at least their 
rendering of the Greek. Yet it is precisely that text and 
those renderings which we have in our present Vulgate 
which is supposed to have been revised by him. We all 
know, of course, that in subsequent times the New Testa- 
ment presented a strange mixture due to the preservation 
of Old Latin readings alongside of those of St. Jerome. 
He, himself, tells us that exactly the same thing took place 
with regard to his amended version of the Psalter; it was 
even during his own lifetime hopelessly corrupted; but 
here it is not so much question of corruption as of total 
disappearance. 


15. Nemo te contemnat, 


On this St. Jerome points out the distinction which is 
to be drawn between xaradpoveiro and wepidppoveiro, the 
former occuring in I. Tim. iv., 12, the latter in this place. 
The prepositions, he says, give a different meaning to the 
verb, and he points out how careful St. Paul is to distinguish 
them from one another. He then explains xaragdpovnors 
as that species of contempt which a martyr feels 
for his torturers, a just contempt. St. Paul, then, says to 
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Timothy : Let no one despise thy youth, that is, be not such 
that men may justly treat you with disdain. To Titus, on 
the other hand, he says: Let none despise thee on the 
ground that you are sluggish, and that they—being ener- 
getic—are therefore superior to thee. And this because 
Tepupporvnots, according to the subtle distinctions of the 
Stoics, means the attitude of mind of one who thinks him- 
self superior to another. 


Ill. 1. Admone illos principi- omit ... dicto.. 
bus et potestatibus subditos 
esse, dicto obedire, ad omne opus 
bonum paratos esse, 

2. Neminem blasphemare, non . + » esse modestos ... 
litigiosos esse, sed modestos, 
omnem ostendentes mansuetudi- 
nem ad omnes homines. 

3 Eramus enim aliquando ect Fuimus .. . 
nos insipientes, increduli, errantes, stulti, inobedientes .. . 
servientes desideriis et volup- 
tatibus variis, in malitia ct 


invidia agentes, odibiles, odientes . . . odiosi, odientes alterutrum. 
invicem. 

4. Quum autem benignitas et . . . bonitas. 
humanitas apparuit Salvatoris oo MME se 


nostri Dei, 

5. Non ex operibus justitiae 
quae fecimus nos, sed secundum . . . misericordiam suam.. . 
suam misericordiam salvos nos . . - salvavit ... 
fecit per lavacrum regenerationis 
ct renovationis Spiritus Sancti, 

6. Quem effudit in nos abun- . . . Super nos opulenter . . 
danter per Jesum Christum Salva- 
torem nostrum. 

7. Ut justificati gratia ipsius . . . illus gratia... 
heredes simus secundum spem vi- ... efficiamur... 
tae acternac. 


We have already discussed the rendering inobedientes for 
increduli, the former represents aréovs, the latter 
anioro. St. Jerome’s preference for the form odientes 
or odiosi as against odibilis is of interest. This form— 
odibilis—may be compared with the form incredibilis in 
an active sense which we have already noted. We saw 
above that this peculiar form was practically confined in 
O.T. to the Deuterocanonical Books which St. Jerome did 
not revise, or at least did not translate. The same must 
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apparently be said of the form odibilis, it occurs in Wisdom 
xii., 4; in Ecclus vii., 28; ix., 2; x., 7; xx., 5, 16; xxxvii., 20; 
xlii., 9; in II. Mace. vi., 19, and in N.T. in Rom. i., 30; 
Titus iil. 3; Apoc xvili., 2. In Gen. xxxiv., 30, and Prov. 
xxiv., 24; xxx., 23. St. Jerome could have used this form, 
but prefers to use the form odiosus. If, then, we have in 
our present Vulgate the revision made by him of the New 
Testament, we should expect to find this form odibilis 
avoided. But the opposite is the case even when, in his 
Commentary on Titus, he, as we have seen, actually does 
make use of the form odiosus. 


8. Fidelis sermo est, ct de his 
volo te confirmare ut curent bonis 
operibus praeesse qui credunt 
Deo. Haee sunt bona et utilia 
hominibus. 

9. Stultas autem quaestiones 
et genealogias et contentiones 
ct pugnas legis devita; sunt 
enim inutiles et vanac. 


omit est... 
curam habeant.. . 


bona sunt... 


quae veniunt ex lege . . . 
quippe . 


In his Commentary St. Jerome has rizas instead of 
pugnas, though a little further on he cites the verse as 
given above. 


10. Haereticum hominem post 
unam ct secundam correptionem 
devita, 


. alteram ... 


11. Seiens quia subversus est 
qui hujusmodi est, et delinquit, 
quum sit proprio judicio con- 
demnatus. 


quod... 

est ejusmodi . . 

qui est a semetipso omit judicio 
. damnatus. 





For correptionem he would prefer commonitionem ; for, 
as he remarks, “ vovdecia commonitionem magis et 
doctrinam absque increpatione significat.” He then adds 
this most interesting comment : “ Legitur in Latinis codici- 
bus (quod verum quoque Papa Athanasius approbat) Post 
unam et alteram coreptionem,” and he goes on to explain 
the meaning of this declaration. But this Latin text 
which he gives as approved by St. Athanasius, and for 
which he would prefer to substitute commonitionem, is 
precisely the reading which he has himself given above 
in quoting the verse for the purpose of his commentary, 
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and in (‘) all MSS. it differs from the Vulgate solely in 
reading alteram for secundam. St. Jerome then gives the 
remainder of the verse, and here substitutes peccat for 
delinquit though otherwise retaining the variants on the 
Vulgate given above. His rendering a semetipso for pro- 


prio judicio is much closer to the Greek than is the Vulgate 
text. 


12. Quum misero ad te Arte- 
mam aut Tychicum, festina ad me 
venire Nicopolim ; ibi enim statui 
hiemare. 

13. Zenam legis peritum ct 
Apollo sollicite praemitte, ut 
nihil eis desit. 

14. Diseant autem et nostri 
bonis operibus praeesse in ad 
usus necessaries, ut non sint 
infructuosi. 


venire ad mec... 


. . . doctorem... 


in necessariis usibus 
infructuosi sint. 


These two verses are quoted again lower down with the 
same variants from the Vulgate. The latter portion of 
ver. 14 occurs a third time in the same form. 

-15. Salutant te qui mecum sunt 
omnes ; saluta eos qui nos amant 


in fide. Gratia Dei cum omnibus 
vobis. Amen. 


Domini nostri... 
Omit Amen. 


On this verse St. Jerome remarks : “in Graecis codicibus 
ita scriptum est : Gratia cum omnibus vobis : ut nec Domini 
nec nostri in libris feratur authenticis.” It is worth noting 
that A miatinus omits—against the Book of Armagh, Codex 
Vallicellanus, the Sixtine and the Clementine Vulgates— 
the word eos in ver. 15; saluta eos. 


. * ¥ * * * 


We next present a collation of the Vulgate text of the 
Epistle to Philemon with that of the same Epistle as it Is 
given by St. Jerome in the course of his Commentary on it. 
The number of variants in so brief an Epistle is striking. 

Collation of St. Jerome’s text of Philemon in his Com- 
mentary. 





1. adjutori 
2. carissimac 
3. Domino Jesu 


cooperatori 
omit 
Domino nostro Jesu 
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5. in omnes omit in 
6. operis boni omit operis 
quod est in vobis in Christo quod in vobis in Christo 
Jesu 
7. habui habuimus 
9. ad rem pertinet prodest 
10. pro de 
11. et mihi et tibi . . . (est) et tibi et mihi . . . est 
12. ut id est 
14, uti ne velut ut non quasi 
16. ut servum sed pro servo sicut servum sed plus servo 
carissimum fratrem fratrem carissimum 
quanto autem magis quanto magis autem 
19. mea manu manu mea 
quod et te ipsum mihi qui et ipsum te mihi 
20. in Domino in Christo 
21. in obedientia de obedientia 
et super omit et 
22. para praepara 
nam spero spero enim 
24. adjutores cooperatores 
25. amen omit 


Collation of St. Jerome’s text of Ephesians in his Com- 


mentary. 
CLEMENTINE VULGATE. St. JERoME’s Text. 
I. 1. omnibus sanctis sanctis omnibus 
4. mundi constitutionem constitutione mundi 
4. inconspectu Ejus in coram Ipso 
charitate 
5. Qui praedestinavit in charitate praedestinans 
propositum placitum 
6. Filio suo omit 
7. Ejus Ipsius 
8. Quae superabundavit in qua abundavit in nobis. 
nobis, in omni sapientia 
9. Ut notum faceret nobis sacra- In omni sapientia et prodentia 
mentum notum nobis faciens mysterium 
9. beneplacitum Ejus placitum suum 
10. instaurare Recapitu!are 
sunt omit 
11. et sorte omit et 
operatur omnia universa operatur 
12. nos omit 
13. Quum audissetis verbum audite verbo 
evangelium evangelii 
Spiritu promissionis Sancto Spiritu Sancto promissionis 
14. acquisitionis adoptionis 
15. Quae est in omit Quae est 
dilectionem omit 


D 
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19. supereminens 
20. constituens 
22. sub 
supra omnem ecclesiam 
23. et 
II. 2. aeris hujus 
filios 
3. aliquando conversati sumus 
4, nimiam 
5. in Christo 
5. cujus gratia 
estis salvati 
6. conresuscitavit and consedere 
fecit 
8. salvati 
11. quod aliquando 
dicimini 
dicitur 
12. Quia eratis illo in 
hospites 
hoe 
14. Ipse enim est 
inimicitias 
15. decretis 
duos condat in semetipso 
16. Et . . . ambos 
inimicitias in semetipso 
17. fuistis 
iis 
18. ambo 
19. hospites et advenae 
sed estis 
20. constructa 
III. 1. Christi Jesu 
3. Notum mihi factum est sacra- 
mentum 
supra scripsi in brevi 
. prudentiam meam 
. Quod aliis generationibus 
non est agnitum 
Apostolis ejus 
6. Gentes esse 
promissionis ejus 
secundum operationem 
8. Mihi omnium Sanctorum 
minimo 
9. illuminare omnes 
sacramenti 
omnia 
10. Ut innoteseat nune 
multiformis 


ao 


sublimis 

sedere Eum faciens 
omit 

super omnia ecclesiae 
omit 

omit hujus 

filiis 


conversati sumus aliquando 
multam 

omit in 

omit cujus 

salvati estis 

coexcitavit, simulque fecit sedere 


salvi facti 

quia aliquando 

dicebamini 

apellatur 

Quoniam eratis illo 

peregrini 

omit 

Ipse est enim 

inimicitiam 

in dogmatibus 

duo conderet in seipso 

Ut... utrumque 

inimicitiam in ea 

eratis 

his 

uterque 

peregrini et accolae 

omit estis 

compaginata 

Jesu Christi 

cognitum factum est mihi mys- 
terium 

praescripsi in modico 

sensum meum 

Et aliis generationibus 

non fuit notum 

ejus Apostolis 

esse Gentes 

omit ejus 

juxta operationem 

Mihi infimo omnium Sanctorum 


omit omnes 

mysterii 

universa 

Ut innotesceret . . . omit nunc 
multiplex 
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. pracfinitionem 

. Hujus rei gratia flecto 

. corroborari 

. Christum habitare 

. sublimitas et profundum 


20. potens est 


18. 


superabundanter 
in omnes generationes 


. 2. supportantes 
. est super omnes ct per 


omnia in omnibus nobis 


. hominibus 
. primum 


inferiores partes terrae 


. et qui ascendit 
. doctores 
. ad consummationem 


in unitatem 
jam 
circumferamur 
nequitia 

in astutia 


. erescamus in Illo 


per omnia 


. connexum 
. igitur 


testificor 
jam 


Tenebris obscuratum habentes 
intellectum 

alienati a vita Dei per 

cordis ipsorum 


. in avaritiam 
. in Ipso edocti estis 
. pristinam 


secundum 


. mentis vestrae 
. invicem 


27. Nolite locum dare diabolo 

28. unde tribuat necessitatem 
patienti 

29. ex ore 

fidei 

31. amaritudo et ira ct in- 
dignatio et clamor et 
blasphemia tollatur 

32. invicem 

V. 2. dilectione 

3. decet in sanctos 


propositum 

propterea curvo 
confortari 

habitare Christum 
profundum ct altitudo 
potest 

abundantius 

in omnibus generationibus 
sufferentes 

Omit est . . . per omnes 
omit nobis 

in hominibus 

omit 

inferiora terrae 

omit et 

magistros 

ad instructionem 
unitate 

ultra 

circumlati 

fallacia 

ct astutia 

augeamus in Ipso 
omit per 
conglutinatum 

ergo 

contestor 


omit, and read,: ut non amplius 


ambuletis 
obscurati mente 


abalienati . . . propter ... 


cordis eorum 

in avaritia 

in Illo docti estis 
priorem 

juxta 


“sensus vestri 


alterutrum 
neque locum detis .. . 


communicare ei qui indiget 


de ore 

opportunitatis 

amaritudo et furor ct 
clamor et blasphemia 

auferatur 

vobismetipsis 

charitate 

omit in 


ira ct 
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10. 
il. 


. enim 


THE 


. Aut turpitudo aut 


pertinct 
gratiarum actio 
scitote 
quod omnis 
quod est idolorum servitus 


intelligentes 


. seducat 

. participes 

. redarguite 

. in oeculto 

. arguuntur a lumine manifes- 


tantur 
lumen est 


. Illuminabit te Christus 


. Videte itaque fratres 
. non ut insipientes 
. Propterea 


oc « Meri 
intelligentes 


. Spiritu Sancto 
. Siecut Christus caput est Ee- 


clesiae 


. Ipse Salvator corporis Ejus 


. sicut 
. Seipsum 
. illam 


in verbo vitae 


. ut corpora sua 


qui suam uxorem 


. sicut et Christus 


. Quia 


de carne . . . de ossibus . 


. matrem suam 


Et adhaecrebit uxori suae 


. uxorem suam 


sicut se ipsum 
uxor autem 


. 1. justum est 
. longaevus sis 
. Et vos patres 


correptione 


. Cum bona voluntate 
. quoniam 


. « « quodeunque 
fecerit bonum 


. Et vos domini 


illis . . . illorum 
personarum acceptio non est 
fratres 

vos armaturam Dei 
adversus insidias 
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Et turpitudo et 
pertinent 

actio gratiarum 

autem scitote quia omnis 


quod est diolis serviens 
decipiat 

comparticipes 

et arguite 

occulte 

arguta a luce manifestantur 


lux est 

illuminabit te christus 
Orietur tibi Christus 

videte ergo, and omit fratres 

non quasi... 

propter quod. . 

intelligite 

omit Sancio 

sicut et Christus caput Ecclesiae 


(sive : 


. effici 


Ipse est Salvator corporis . 
omit Ejus. : 

ut 

Semetipsum 

eam 

omit vitae 

sicut cua corpora 

qui uxorem suam 

omit et 

Quoniam 

ex carne . 

omit suam 

omit 

suam uxorem 

sicut se 

mulier autem 

est justum 

sis longaevus 

omit vos 

conversatione 

cum fidelitate 

quod 

boni 

omit vos 

ad illos . . 


- » €X ossibus 


. ipsorum 


personarum non est acceptio 
omit 

omit vos, omnia arma Dei 
contra versutias 
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11. carnem ct sanguinem 
12. principes et potestates 
contra 


13. Propterea accipite armaturam 


et in omnibus perfecti 
16. sumentes 
tela nequissimi ignea 
17. assumite 
18. omni tempore 
obsecratione 
19. ut detur mihi 
cum fiducia 
20. prout 
21. et vos sciatis . .. sunt 
vobis nota faciet 
carissimus 


sanguinem ct carnem 


principatus, adversus potestates 


adversus 

Ideo sumite omnia arma 
et universa operati 
accipientes 

jacula maligni ignita 
accipite 

in omni tempore 

prece 

ut mihi detur 

in confidentia 

ut 

sciatis et vos... sint 
nota vobis faciet 
dilectus 


Collation of St. Jerome’s Latin text of Galatians. 


CLEMENTINE VULG ATE. 
I. 4. nequam 
6. sic 
Christi 
10... . am quaero... 
11. quod 
16. evangelizarem .. . 
22. in Christo... 
23. aliquando 
clarificabant 
Il. 1. iterum... 
2. illis 
iis 
aliquid esse 
3. gentilis 
4. Sed propter subintroductos 
5. subjectione 
6. iis 
esse aliquid 
7. econtra 
et Petro 
9. Jacobus ect Cephas_ et 
Joannes 
11. Cephas 
_ 18. in illam simulationem 
14. non recte ambularent 
Cephae 


gentiliter vivis et non 


Judaice 
16. eredimus 
ex fide 


St. JERoME’s Text. 
malo 
omit 
Christi Jesu 
aut quaero... 
quia 
evangelizem 
in Christo Jesu 
quondam .. . 
glorificabant 
rursus 
els 
his 
omit 
ex Gentibus 


Propter subintroductos autem... 


subjectioni 

his 

omit 

contra 

omit et 

Petrus et Jacobus ct Joannes 


Petrus 

in illa simulatione 

non recto pede incedunt 
Petro 

gentiliter et non Judaice vivis 


credidimus 
in fide 
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18. aedifico 

20. vero 

21. gratis Christus 

III. 1. non obedire veritati 
praescriptus 


3. consummemini 
6. seriptum est 
6. cognoscite 
Meee 
9. 
15. confirmatum testamentum 
16. promissiones 
17. promissionem 
18. Nam 
repromissionem 
19. Quid igitur lex ? 
promiserat 
20. unius non est 
24. justificemur .. . 
25. non sumus sub pacdagogo 
29. semen Abrahae 


IV. 2. tutoribus ect  actoribus 
est 
6. filii ... 


7. per Deum 

8. ignorantes Deum 
iis qui natura non sunt 
dii serviebatis 

9. Nune autem cum cognoveritis 

Deum 
immo cogniti 
denuo 

13. vestram in carne mca 

16. verum 

21. legistis 

24. in monte 

25. conjunctus 

26. mater nostra 

29. is qui 

30. cum filio liberac 

V. 2. proderit 

38. Testificor autem rursus 
omni homini circumcidenti 

8. haec ... vocato... 

9. totam massam corrumpit 

11. adhue praedico .. . 

13. in oceasionem detis carnis 


sitis a Deo 


caritatem Spiritus... 


re-aedifico 

autem 

Christus gratis 

omit 

proscriptus .. . (not in 

mentary) 

consummamini 

omit 

cognoscitis 

hi 

not quoted 

testamentum confirmatum 
repromissiones 
repromissionem 

Quia 

promissionem 

Quid igitur? Lex... 
promissum erat 

unun non est 
justificaremur 

non sub paedagogo sumus 
Abrahae semen 
tutoribus est et actoribus 


Com- 


filii Dei 
per Christum 
nescientes Deum 
servistis his qui natura non erant 
Ge ss 
Nune vero cognoscentes 

Deum 
magis autem 
rursum 
vestram quae erat in... 
veritatem 
audistis 
a monte 
conterminus 
mater omnium nostrum 
omit is 
cum filio meo Isaac 
prodest 
contestor autem omnem hominem 
cireumcidentem se 
vestra ... vocavit... 
totam conspersionem fermentat 
omit adhuc 
in occasionem carni (subauditur) 
detis omit Spiritus 


cogniti ab eo 
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16. desideria 

19. impudicitia 

20. sectae 

21. homicidia 
sicut praedixi 
talia 
consequentur 

22. patientia 
bonitas, longanimitas 
mansuetudo, fides 
continentia, castitas 

24. carnem suam 

VI. 1. hujusmodi instruite 
lenitatis 

3. se aliquid esse 
ipse se seducit 

12. Quicunque enim 

13. qui cireumciduntur 
legem custodiunt 

15. In Christo enim Jesu 
aliquid valet 

16. secuti fuerint 


desiderium 

omit 

haereses 

omit 

sicut et praedixi 

haec 

possidebunt 

longaninitas 

bonitas, fides, mansuctudo, 


omit castitas 

omit suam 

instruite hujusmodi 
mansuetudinis 

se esse aliquid 

seipsum seducit 

Omit enim 

qui circumcisi sunt 

hi legem, cte. 
not cited—or (?) omitted 
aliquid est 

sequuntur 


This last collation, that of the Ep. to the Galatians, brings 
out certain interesting facts. In the first place we find that 
the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate stand alone against the 
Vulgate Codices and St. Jerome in his Commentary in the 
following places : 


ii. 2. dis for his 
in the insertion of aliquid esse. 
il. 6. iis for his 
in the insertion of esse aliquid. 
ii. 7. et Petro for Petro. 
ii. 14. in the order Gentiliter vivis et non Judaice for Gentiliter et 
non Judaice vivis. 
ii. 18. iterum haec for haec iterum. 
iii. 6. in the addition of scriptum est. 
iii. 6. ii for hi. 
iv. 2. inthe order tutoribus et actoribus est for tutoribus est et actoribus. 
v. 6. vestra for nostra. 
iv. 8. iis for his. 
iv. 12. in omission of first ef. 
iv. 24. in monte for a monte. 
iv. 29. in addition of is. 
v. 8. persuasio haec. 
v. 13. the addition of Spiritus. 
v. 16. desideria for desiderium. 
v. 19. impudicitia added. 
v. 22. patientia added ; the order twice different ; castitas added 
vi: 6. verbo for verbum. 
vi. 12. enim added. 
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In certain places the Sixtine and Clementine have the 
support of St. Jerome against all the MSS. Thus: 
iii. 12. in reading a Jacobo for ab Jacobo. 
iii. 1. in the addition of in nobis. 
iii. 6. ili for ei. 
ili, 17. trritum for irritam. 
ii. 26. in the addition of quae est. 
v. 17. in reading sibi invicem. 
vi. 3. nihil sit for sit nihil. 
vi. 17. Stigmata Domini Jesu. 


In two cases the Clementine stands alone: 


ii. 5. subjectione for subjectioni. 
iii. 38. consummemini for consummamini. 


Both are probably merely questions of spelling. 
Sometimes the Sixtine stands alone : 

iii, 19, transgressionem for the plural. 

iv. 11. vos is omitted. 


iv. 30. enim is omitted. 
v. 13. in Christo is added. 


At other times the MSS. are divided and St. Jerome now 
favours one series now another, ¢.g., ili. 1; iv. 6; iv. 25; 
v. 3; v. 12; v. 24. 

Now we know for certain that St. Jerome revised the 
Latin text of the Gospels. We do not know for certain that 
he revised that of the Epistles or the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. Or, if it be felt that the evidence in favour of such 
a revision having taken place is too strong to be withstood, 
we must at least allow that the foregoing collations com- 
pel us to question whether we have in the present Clemen- 
tine Vulgate any revision such as St. Jerome made, or at 
least desiderated. And this latter point will be brought 
home to us more vividly still if we now compare the Clem- 
entine Vulgate text of any two chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel with that furnished by St. Jerome in his Commen- 
tary on that Gospel. 


Collation of St. Jerome’s text of St. Matthew’s Gospel, chs. xxv. 1 
—xxvi. 75, as displayed in his Commentary on St. Matthew. 


TEXT OF THE CLEMENTINE VULGATE. St. JEROME’s TEXT. 
Chap. xxv. 


25. ecce habes quod tuum est... Etecce... 
6. cooperuistis Me .. . operuisitis Me... 
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In this form, operuistis, Amiatinus agrees with St. 
Jerome’s text against the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate, 
which are supported by Vallicellanus and the original 
hand of the Harleian Codex, Z. 


43. Cooperuistis Me . . . in car- operuistis Me . . . in carcere eram 
cere, et. et. 


Here once more St. Jerome’s reading operuistis is sup- 
ported by A miatinus against the Sixtine and the Clemen- 
tine. The addition of eram is supported by the Book of 
Armagh and the Book of Kells. 

Chap. xxvi. 
11. Habetis . . . habetis.. . habebitis . . . habebitis . . 


In this case St. Jerome’s reading is supported by thirteen 
Vulgate MSS., together with the Sixtine in the case of the 
first habebitis; and by eighteen codices together with the 
text of Stephens and the Sixtine in the second habebitis. 
The reading of the Clementine Vulgate is supported by 
Amiatinus and nine other codices together with Stephens’ 
text, that of Hentenius, and the margin of the Vatican 
Correctory in the first instance of habetis; in the second 
instance five MSS. have habetis, and are followed by Hen- 
tenius. The Greek text demands the Clementine reading 
habetis. 


64. dicit ... digit ... 


St. Jerome’s dizit is contrary to the Greek Aéyx but 
is supported by the Theodulfian text, 0. 


73. manifestum te .. . te manifestum ... 


This transposition has no manuscript support. 
59. ut Eum morti .. . ut morti Eum . 


The Book of Kells alone supports this nag. seg 

The exceedingly trivial character of these changes will 
be apparent. The twenty-five verses of the Ep. to Phile- 
mon, as given in St. Jerome’s Commentary, provide no less 
than twenty-four variants from the Clementine Vulgate 
text as can be seen from the collation already given. More- 
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over, nearly all the variants indicated in St. Jerome’s com- 
mentary on these two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
have copious manuscript support, and, at least in one or 
two instances, seem to preserve the true reading. 

It may be as well to state here succinctly the main argu- 
ments for the traditional view that St. Jerome corrected 
the entire New Testament. 

(1) In De Viris Illustribus, A.D. 392, he says of himself 
(No. CXXXV.) “Novum Testamentum Graecae fidei 
reddidi.” 

(2) He repeats this when writing to Lucinius, Ep. 
LXXI. 5, “ Novum Testamentum Graecae reddidi auctori- 
tati.” 

(3) He apparently says the same in Ep. CVI. 2, when 
writing in A.D. 403 to Sunnias and Fretela about the cor- 
ruptions which had already found their way into his cor- 
rections of the Latin Psalter by the Greek Hexapla edition 
of Origen, cf. especially No. 46; in No. 2, he says : “ Sicut 
autem in Novo Testamento, si quando apud Latinos quaestio 
exoritur, et est inter exemplaria varietas, recurrimus ad 
fontem Graeci sermonis.” But it is impossible to say here 
whether recurrimus is a present or past tense; St. Jerome 
may therefore, be only stating what is his habitual prac- 
tice; his words can hardly be pressed, as is done by Vallarsi 
(Migne, Opp. S. Hier. X. p. 22) to mean that he is referring 
to an actual correction which he has already made. 

(4) The main difficulty, however, lies in the fact that, 
whereas St. Jerome was in the habit of writing Prefaces 
to his works, we have a Preface to the correction of the 
Gosepels only and in this he expressly says to Pope Dama- 
sus : “ haec prasens Praefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor tan- 
tum Evangelia.” 

(5) And when St. Augustine wrote to thank him for this 
edition of the Latin Gospels (Ep. CIV. inter Epp. S. Hier. 
A.D. 403), he only speaks of the Gospel : “ Non parvas Deo 
gratias agimus de opere tuo, quo Evangelium ex Graeco 
interpretatus es... .” 

(6) At the same time it is remarkable that St. Jerome, 
in reply to this, says (Ep. CXII. 20) : “Et si me, ut dicis, 
inNovi Testamenti emendatione suscipis....” St. Augustine 
had said Evangelia; Jerome speaks of the New Testament. 

Failing other evidence we should, perhaps, be compelled 
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to say that St. Jerome did correct the entire New Testa- 
ment, but that he—and St. Augustine too for that matter— 
used the terms Gospel and New Testament as practically 
synonymous. Bentley, as Vallarsi points out (Migne, X. 
p. 22) maintained that a critical examination of Apoc. xxii. 
would prove that the Latin text represented St. Jerome’s 
correction. Unfortunately we have not access to Bentley’s 
Tractate on this chapter. The foregoing pages will, how- 
ever, serve to shew that at least for the four Epistles ex- 
amined, there must always remain considerable doubt 
whether they can be taken as representing St. Jerome’s 
revision. 

But Vallarsi’s main argument in favour of the view 
that St. Jerome corrected the whole New Testament is 
based on the Saint’s words to Marcella, Ep. XX VII. A.D. 
384 (Migne, I. col 431.) wherein he rebuts the charge that 
he has dared to change the Gospel text. “I have only en- 
deavoured ” he says, “to correct, by the Greek original, the 
corruptions of the Latin copies.” He then says that those 
who prefer the muddied streams, coenosos rivulos, of the 
uncorrected Latin text are “free to read: spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, Rom. xii. 12 and 11, but let us read : 
spe gaudentes, Domino servientes; they can, if they like, 
read that an accusation is by all means to be received 
against a priest, but let us read; adversus presbyterum 
accusationem ne receperis, nisi sub duobus aut tribus testi- 
bus : peccantes autem coram omnibus argue, I. Tim. v. 19; 
they can enjoy their: humanus sermo et omni acceptione 
dignus and they can leave us to err with the Greeks, 7.e. 
with the Apostle—who, by the bye, spoke Greek—and say : 
“ Fidelis sermo et omni acceptione dignus.” (1. Tim. i. 15, 
iv. 9.). 

Now, if words mean anything at all, this should mean 
that at the time St. Jerome penned this letter—and we 
must note that it dates from 384 A.D., viz., the year subse- 
quent to his correction of the Gospels—he had already 
corrected the Epistles as well as the Gospels. And it is 
instructive to note that he complains at the outset that he 
is criticised for having attempted to change the text of 
the Gospels, Evangelia. Yet all his examples of the false 
readings people are free to keep if they will, are taken 
from the Epistles—the three just given above. Does he 
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use Evangelia here for the entire New Testament? Yet, 
when writing to Damasus, he says, in his Preface to the 
correction of the Gospels: “ Haec praesens prefatiuncula 
pollicetur quatuor tantum Evangelia . .. quae ne multum a 
lectionis Latinae consuetudine discreparent... calamo tem- 
peravimus (Migne, 1. c. X. col. 527.). 

To return to the three texts he cites above according to 
the corrupted Old Latin and according to his reading of 
them : what relation is there between the present Clemen- 


tine Vulgate and the amended readings here upheld by St. 
Jerome ? 


CLEMENTINE VULGATE. St. Jerome (Ep. xxvii.). 
(a) Rom. xii. 11b-12a. 
Domino servientes, spe gaudentes Spe gaudentes, Domino ser- 


vientes. 


The words are the same; the order of the clauses is in- 
verted. It is possible that this inversion is due to the fact 
that St. Jerome is quoting from memory, and simply wishes 
to lay stress on the word Domino as opposed to tempori, 
Kupiw as opposed to xaipw. 

(b) I. Tim., v. 19-20. 


Adversus presbyterum accusa- Adversus presbyterum accusa- 
tionem noli recipere, nisi sub tionem ne recipere, nisi sub 
duobus aut tribus testibus. duobus aut tribus testibus. 


The reading ne for noli of the present Vulgate may be 
due to a similar lapse of memory on St. Jerome’s part; 
Amiatinus reads duobus et tribus testibus; the Book of 
Armagh has vel. 


(c) I. Cor. i. 15, also iv. 9. 
Fidelis sermo et omni acceptione Fidelis sermo ct omni acceptione 
dignus ... dignus ... 


No variant in this formula is recorded in the small edi- 
tion of White’s New Testament; the large edition is not yet 
forthcoming. It is certainly remarkable that in these 
three phrases—for they are not even entire verses—which 
St. Jerome quotes as illustrative of his changes there should 
be one word changed, ne for noli, and two short phrases 
introverted. But memory may, as we have said, have had 
something to do with this. 


* * * * . * * * 
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The foregoing pages will have shewn that even if they 
do not prove that St. Jerome never revised the Epistles as 
a whole—and we are far from saying that they do prove 
this—they at least shew that the present Clementine text 
differs to an extraordinary degree from the text St. Jerome 
would have liked to substitute for it. And it must be 
noticed, too, that he never speaks of what he would have 
liked to have done, but—at least in Ep. XX VII.—of what 
he apparently had already done in the year 383 A.D. 


HucuH Pope, O.P. 











Che Realisation of God. 


Le livre des noms divins est un travail toujours 
repris. Chaque ame religieuse en fait, sinon pour 
le public, du moins pour son propre compte, une 
édition nouvelle. Elaboration mystérieuse dont le 
philosophe ne saurait connaitre tous les secrets, 
mais qu’il suit avec intérét et qu’il discute, comme 
la matiére méme de la théodicée vivante. 
X. Moisant. Dieu, lexpérience en métaphysique 
p. 136. 


How may a man in our times and in our circumstances 
grasp for himself the notion of God and all that it implies, 
how may he do so independently of authority? In this 
paper 1 would attempt a study of some of the ways in 
which that question might be answered. But I must say, 
at the outset, that I make no artificial and imaginary hypo- 
thesis. I do not attempt to picture the state of mind, or 
to guess at the thoughts of one from whom the idea of God 
has been wholly withheld, and who is forced, unaided, to 
think out a theology for himself. I do not exclude from 
this study those of us who are taught what Christians are 
commonly taught about God. But I would trace out some 
of those means, other than revelation, or the positive teach- 
ings of any religion, whereby a man may bring home inti- 
mately to himself personal conviction of God’s reality and 
then develop or build up in his mind a true and living 
idea of God’s nature and “character.” I presuppose, 
then, God’s existence known in some way, however vague, 
and assented to with that notional assent which is the 
acceptance on hearsay, of the bare truth without any in- 
ward grasping of its significance. My aim is to show how, 
as Newman would have expressed it, that mere notional 
assent may be changed into a real conviction. 

It will 4 seen at once that such an aim is wholly other 


than the setting forth of logical proofs of God’s existence. 
Had it been remembered that this, too, was Newman’s aim 
in almost every passage of his writings in which he touches 
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on God’s existence,’ the testimony of the Great Cardinal 
might not have been used, as it has been, in some still burn- 
ing controversies, to support views and theories of more 
than doubtful orthodoxy.* When a man would enter upon 
this quest of God—if I may so speak of it—two fields of 
research lie open before him—experience*® and reason. 
These two, of course, are not fully distinct; they overlap 
and even merge at many points. Yet there seems to be 
at least a certain natural order of precedence between them 
—first experience, then reasoning— and we may take them 
in this order. 

Let us begin with ourselves. How, in point of fact, have 
we come to know God, through what channels has the first 
notion of his being and nature entered our minds? No 
doubt most of us have been taught to lisp the sacred names 
of Jesus and Mary before we understood the meaning of 
our words. But perhaps our earliest memories tell of 
quiet nights, at bed-time, when somebody would make us 
kneel down beside a small cot—but lately known as the 
cradle—and would join together our then very tiny hands 
and bid us hush our prattle till, very slowly and with eyes 
tight shut or round with solemnity, we had recited after 
her some very simple childish words which, nevertheless, 
we but dimly understood—“God bless Father and Mother.” 
“ God bless me.” ... Who was God? Surely, at least, some 
good and powerful person, since He looked after the high- 
est persons we then knew in the world, and—so they told 
us—gave us good dinners, and took charge of our souls 
while we slept. All that,.of course, we took on faith, 
guaranteed as it was by the highest authority we could 
even imagine. Thus, so far as the first notion of God is 
concerned, we did not discover him for ourselves; half- 
unconsciously, and as a matter of course our mind took in 
this tremendous idea on the word of others. I think that 
for many years of their lives most children add little to 


1 For instance in Apologia, ch. V., and in the Grammar of Assent, 
ch. v., § 1. ‘ 

2 Notably in the matter of Immanentism. 

3 Clearly the word is not here used in any sense that would imply 
the immediate pereeption of the divine Essence. This will be clear 
from the course of the article. 
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that notion of God,* unless, indeed, they have impressed 
upon them the further truth that this good and kind being is 
capable, on occasion, of punishing little boys and girls 
when they do wrong. But of that, more later on. 

Then comes the Catechism. (You see, I am supposing 
good conditions, for alas how many children of Christians 
hear little or nothing of the Catechism.) Does the learning 
of the Catechism add much to the early notion of God‘ 
No doubt it holds in germ or in outline pretty nearly all 
that theology can teach. But I very much doubt whether, 
in most children, it adds anything to their personal reali- 
sation of God. No doubt, if they be thoughtful and in- 
quisitive children, they will ask questions of mother, or 
nurse, or teacher. But the answers are likely to be in terms 
as abstract as the catechism or simplified as mothers and 
nurses know how—with curious results at times—to suit 
the capacity of the questioner. Most children, with happy 
carelessness, just take what comes their way—in ideas as 
in the rest—and think no more of it. The crude and con- 
crete notions of early childhood are enough for them, and 
for, sometimes, a surprising number of years they go on 
thinking of God, if they do think of Him, as a very old 
man, who somehow manages to live up in the clouds, or 
somewhere beyond the stars, who is angry and pleased as 
we are, and who is very far-off and very unapproachable. 
Fortunate indeed will they be if, from their early child- 
hood, they have firmly fixed and rooted in their minds, as 
so many of our Catholic children have, the great thought 
that God is everywhere and sees their every deed. Having 
that thought they have already, did they but know it, more 
wisdom stored up for life than many a great philosopher 
of the past and of the present. 

But in the lives of most men and women brought up in 
a Christian atmosphere there comes a period when they 
can no longer be content with the bare, unexamined ac- 
ceptance of a truth so vital—or of a delusion so futile. 
These notions that have entered, they scarce know how, 


‘Of course, a home that is thoroughly Catholic will abound. in 
objects that bring to the mind Christ and Our Blessed Lady and the 
Saints, but for the moment I am speaking only of the specific idea of 


God. 
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into their speech and into their thoughts must sooner or 
later be called up before the bar of reason and reflection 
and bidden to give an account of themselves. They must 
prove themselves living realities under pain of being held 
as phantoms. I do not say that this is always done at 
some definite moment of a man’s life, or that we have any 
very definite recollection of the process. Indeed, in the 
case of many, if not most, Catholics it is rather a quiet 
growth, a half-unconscious evolution, for their faith is 
founded on a rock. But are there not many honest and 
single-hearted men for whom this moment may be fraught 
with painful doubt and even anguish‘ For even if 
we suppose a man to cling to his once accepted 
belief in the being of a God, he has yet to determine 
whether that God is to mean anything in his life, and if so, 
what manner of God it is that he has chosen for his wor- 
ship. We know some of the answers that men in our own 
days have given to the second of these questions. Is a man 
to be content to call his God the Absolute, with Schleier- 
macher, or the Unknowable, with Spencer, or with Fichte, 
“the hypostatized abstraction of cognition in general?” 
We who have always breathed the very atmosphere of faith 
can hardly conceive what such a choice may mean. It 
is then a crisis in a man’s life, whether he realise it or not, 
and on the idea of God which he bears with him out of that 
crisis depends in vast measure the spiritual success or failure 
of his life. 

One by one the pleasant illusions of childhood, like the 
old beloved nursery toys, have been swept into the lumber 
room of memory. A day has come when one realised, not 
without a pang, that no goblins dance by moonlight in 
the glades, nor fairies trip amid the daisies and the dew. 
And that the talking beasts—Brer Rabbit and Puss in 
Boots (we smile as we think of them now), alas had as little 
reality as Little Red Riding Hood or Old King Cole. All 
these are gone with many another childish fancy, gone past 
recall. 


Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
>Or he might choose the Positivist travesty of a divinity, the 
God-Humanity, described by Comte towards the close of his life as 
‘the continuous sum-total of convergent beings.” 
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All the romance and glamour of our childish world of 
fantasy has “ faded into the light of common day.” 

Is it to be so with our child’s idea of God? Is it too to be 
cast aside as a story invented to keep children—and the 
common people—out of mischief, but useless for a grown 
man. If not, then must it be examined, made rational, 
realised, made part of our lives, and squared with what 
we know of the universe. 

There are, perhaps, no two men in whose minds this 
work is accomplished in quite the same way. Many men, 
unguided by a Church whose teaching is guaranteed by 
Christ, think out for themselves some strange perversion of 
the Divinity, and call it God. Their God is an inscrutable 
enigma whom they name the Absolute or the All—throned 
in some far off empyrean, or vaguely present in the world, 
but indifferent to its hopes and fears. What a strange 
study that of the deities that man’s thought has fashioned 
for itself when it would not listen to God Himself, speak- 
ing the eternal truth about Himself in Revelation. Yet 
even with Revelation at hand to guide them most men get 
but a short distance on the path that leads to the know- 
ledge of God. They are content for life with the notion 
of some pure and awful, but abstract and far-off being, 
dwelling amid unearthly, dazzling splendour, and sur- 
rounded by attributes as abstract as himself, radiating 
from Him—let it be said without irreverence—symmetri- 
cally, geometrically almost, like the halo of a Byzantine icon. 
A man can fear and obey such a God, but the thought of 
Him can help him little for life. Happily, there is always, 
if he be a Christian, the sweet human figure of Christ to 
give life and power to his religion. 

Let us then try to think out some of those processes by 
which a man may build up in his soul a grand and living, 
as well as true, idea of the God of his life. In such an 
endeavour one is never without the help of the sacred 
writings, and of human teaching, but at present, as I have 
said, we are not looking at that aspect of the enquiry, and 
in any case are there not, in the process, certain stages 
through which a man must pass unaided by any outside 
help ¢ 

Most men, I think, do not begin with reasoning; they 
have recourse, at the outset, to experience—all the more 
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so that this process that I am describing is often—perhaps 
more often than not—half unconscious, almost a blind 
groping for God “if haply we might feel after Him or find 
Him.” I do not say that there is no reasoning about this 
experience when once ascertained. But I think that few 
men spontaneously enter, say, upon one of St. Thomas's five 
cosmological arguments. Rather, they call up what they 
have seen and felt and thought, and then strive to realise 
what it all means. For, let me repeat it, I am not now 
seeking to trace out proofs for the existence of God, but 
only some of those many ways whereby a man may bring 
home to himself what God means to him—which is but 
another way of saying some of those many ways in which 
God speaks to his creature. 

There seem, then, to be two obvious spheres wherein 
we may seek experiences to teach us God’—man and non- 
man, or better, perhaps, self and non-self, the inner and 
the outer world. To which perhaps we may add a third— 
the outer world as echoed or reflected in the inner. 

To begin with the inner world of the mind. A man 
cannot seriously turn his thoughts inward and search his 
memory for experiences without coming straightway upon 
one outstanding fact—the existence of an inward, and yet 
not solely inward, sense of moral obligation—conscience. 
Can conscience help him to realise God for himself! The 
answer has been set forth by a great thinker in a form 
so perfect that I would fain set it down without the altera- 
tion of a syllable. What Cardinal Newman has so admirably 
set forth I must endeavour to compress in narrow compass 
and to view from our present standpoint. 

Conscience is as mych a fact in a man’s life as reason, 
imagination, or memory, and plays as real a part. That 
a man may deaden and even wholly stifle conscience we 
are not concerned to deny. But in normal circumstances 
conscience is an uncontrovertible fact. It is not an inven- 
tion of the medieval or the modern theological imagina- 
tion. It is an experience universal among mankind where- 
ever the light of reason has not been quenched in bestiality. 
We may trace it back over nineteen centuries to the Apostle 


* To afford us, as W. S. Lilly puts it, “a path into the transcen- 
dental.” 
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Paul, and he assumes confidently its universality even amid 
the darkness of the Gentiles. “ The Gentiles,” he tells the 
Roman Jews (II. 14), “ who have not the law’ do naturally 
those things that are of the law; these having not the law 
are a law unto themselves; who shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
to them, and their thoughts between themselves accusing 
or also defending one another.” 

The phenomena of conscience have been one of the great 
themes of literature, especially dramatic literature. I won- 
der whether the daimon of Socrates was something very 
different from the voice of conscience, and whether the 
nemesis of Greek tragedy was much else besides the exter- 
nalisation of the inward remorse that gnaws the soul of 
the wrongdoer. Space does not permit of my pursuing 
the theme at length. But one will call to mind that scene 
in Shakespeare where Richard the Third, now at the end 
of his career of crime, dreams in his tent of the men that 
he has done to death. Starting from his dreams he gazes 
wildly about him and asks himself the reason for his fear. 


There is no visible enemy to reproach him for his deeds, 
but there is one within : 


O coward conscience, how dost thou affiict me. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 


One will recall, too, that terrible scene in one of 
Dickens’s novels, the murderer Sykes flying from the corpse 
of the murdered Nancy into a very hell of remorse and 
terror; and that almost horribly symbolic poem, “The Dream 


? This passage, parts of which are somewhat obscure even in the 
original Greek, is well paraphrased by Dr. McEvilly as follows :— 
‘*For when the Gentiles who have not received the Mosaic Law, by 
the natural motion of their own will . . . fulfil the preeepts of the 
law, such persons are a law to themselves. Since by performing without 
the impulse of a law, what the law exteriorly ineuleates, they show 
that they have the precepts of a law engraven on their hearts ; to the 
existence of which the dictates of their conscience urging them to perform 
one thing and avoid another, bear testimony, and this is still further 
confirmed by the applause or the remorse they alternately experience, 
when they turn their thoughts to examine the nature of the actions.” 
This scems at least as good as the versions given in * The XXth Century 
N.T.” and “ The N.T. in Modern Speech.” 
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of Eugene Aram.” One may find its workings in history, 
too. But one must look closely to discover them, for the 
hastening chronicler has not leisure to tarry with and to 
pry into that inner sanctuary of a man wherein his real 
history is enacted. 

Experience, then, undoubtedly witnesses to conscience. 
The question is, how is this experience to be interpreted ! 
To answer, we must state, as carefully as may be, in what 
the experience consists. In its simplest form, conscience 
is an instinctive feeling that certain actions’ are wrong 
and must not be done, that they cannot be done without the 
deliberate ignoring of some inward warning—nay, with- 
out as it were trampling upon something within or 
thrusting aside and passing beyond some gentle, staying 
hand—our better nature in protest against the deed. And 
when the deed is done, conscience becomes a pang, a heart- 
burning, an uneasy regret, which we call remorse and the 
sense of guilt. Somebody may have told the child that 
such a thing is wrong, but quite independently of any such 
warning, and even—this is a matter of experience—in the 
absence of it he has an inward warning, coming from the very 
depths of his nature, an inward command that imperatively, 
though quietly, claims obedience. So that you may say, even 
to a very young child—provided, of course, that he has the 
use of reason—you know very well that that is wrong (or 
what ever pretty nursery word you may use for moral evil) 
and that you must not do it, and on his side he will ack- 
nowledge, with conscious guilt, that you are right. And 
when the warning has been unheeded and the command 
disobeyed, the transgressor has “a lively sense of responsi- 
bility and guilt, though the act be no offence against society 
—of distress and apprehension, even though it be of present 
service to him—of compunction and regret, though in itself 
it be most pleasurable—of confusion of face, though it may 
have no witnesses.” All these emotions and feelings are 
experienced in varying degress according to the tempera- 
ment of the person and according to the nature of the deed. 

Now it may well be that at this point one might argue 





*This is not the place to determine what actions are such. I 
state only that there are some actions of this kind. That must be 
borne in mind throughout. 

*Newman: “ Grammar of Assent,” ch. v., § 1. 
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within himself somewhat in this way. Nature has gifted 
the lower animals, and, to a certain extent, man himself, 
with instincts which guide them in the choice of what 
suits their nature, and warns them of the perils that 
threaten their health or their life. Without such guidance 
and warning they could not survive even for a day. These 
instincts are part of their very being. And if it be so in 
the case of animals and in the case of man’s lower activi- 
ties, must it not be so with man’s intellectual nature also ? 
Conscience is simply an intellectual instinct guiding a 
man in the choice between what is in accordance with 
his reason and what is in discord with it, and when this 
warning is disregarded becoming the reaction of rational 
nature outraged—just as pain is the reaction of our lower 
nature when its laws have been set at nought. 

Now all this is true up to a certain point. Conscience 
is all this, but this is not the whole of conscience. Con- 
science has two functions. This explanation may, indeed, 
partially account for one of them. It can do nothing to 
account for the other. Reflection gives these two functions. 
We see that conscience guides us in the choice between 
right and wrong; it clearly points out the difference. But 
it does more, it peremptorily forbids the wrong and, if we 
disregard it, visits us, in our saner hours, with a bitter 
sense of guilt. Now whence this imperious command, whence 
this sense of guilt and fear? The mere perception of conduct 
that is not correct, that is not prudent, that is not beautiful 
—in a word, that is not according to right reason, could 
give rise to no such feeling. How, then, can we explain 
their presence’? If I were proving here the existence of 
God there might be need of an argument more elaborate. 
But as we are but seeking to get hold of a living faith in 
Him, it is enough for us to ascertain that without very 
elaborate reasoning, almost spontaneously, the soul, unless 
its aspirings be obstinately stifled, here reaches up to One 
above it. “If we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are 
frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, surely 
this implies that there is One to whom we are responsible, 
before whom we are ashamed, whose claim upon us we 
fear:’"’ The truth that IT have thus painfully elaborated, 


10 Newman Le. 
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a horse or dog; we have no remorse or compunction on 
breaking mere human law.” And how else can we ex- 
plain the terror which at times follows upon wrongdoing 
even ii done is solitude, in darkness, in the hidden cham- 
bers of the heart, unless the cause of it be the feared anger 
of some Being who sees and who knows? Again, this 
Being is Good—I do not mean that He is conceived of as 
kind and indulgent, but that he is seen to be ever on the 
side of righteousness. For note that the commands of con- 
science ever tally with what is best in us. When conscience 
commands, though our lower nature kick against the goad, 
we know that the thing is right. When conscience forbids, 
though the thing be pleasant and we would fain enjoy 
it, we know that it is evil. Lastly, we cannot but recognize 
in the dictates of conscience the pressure of a will that is 
mighty, and certain of itself, and far above us. And thus, 
“the phenomena of conscience avail to impress the imagina- 
tion with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, 
holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive. It is the 
creative principle of religion.”" —. 

And now once more the mind groping after the real God 
looks inward and backward, inward to question conscious- 
ness, backward to question memory. It may be that it will 
become aware of another means to its object, viz., the 
realisation of what is implied in the fact of prayer. Quite 
possibly there are those for whom prayer has never meant, 
and never comes to mean, more than the machine-like 
recitation of certain formulas, learned in childhood, but 
half understood and wholly unrealised. With such as are 
content to go through life with no better prayer than that 
we have little concern here; they can scarcely be seeking 
God sincerely, or have ever done so. But the memory of 


1i Newman Le. 
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a man of good will—whatever be his creed—tells him of 
moments when, perhaps, for the first time, he cast aside 
for an instant all stiff formula and raised his heart in 
gratitude or in reverence, in sorrow or in remorse, to one 
above—by whatever name invoked. If this were a solitary 
experience or an experience to be accounted for by cir- 
cumstances of education or environment, country or epoch, 
or individual temperament, he might set it aside as of little 
significance. But when he becomes aware, as he easily may, 
that it has been the experience of mankind from the begin- 
ning, that, moreover, it has its roots in the very nature 
of man, he may be led to ask what lessons it can teach him. 

I have said that the instinct of prayer is an experience 
of mankind. It is not for me now to prove the assertion. 
Indeed, it will then be the time to prove it when it has been 
denied by one whose word is worthy of refutation. 
Against such a one, man’s oldest records would witness. 
Prayer is graven upon the 5,000 years old tombs and temples 
of Egypt,’* and written in the immemorial records of 
Ur, of the Chaldees,”* and if proof were needed that all 
mankind still prays, one would have it in every heavenward 
pointing church-tower, every pinnacle of mosque and tem- 
ple rising in every land upon the earth. Mankind has 
never been able to do without prayer, and has never 
doubted of its efficacy. 

What is the significance of this universal fact’ Clearly, 
it were mere trifling to account for it by any local custom or 
prejudice bequeathed from age to age. It must have its 
roots in man’s very nature. Nor is it hard to bring home 
to oneself that that is so. Real prayer rises straight out of 
inan’s heart when the weakness, and incompleteness and 
wretchedness of his nature is borne in upon his soul. In 
moments of calamity and disaster, when he feels himself 
helpless before some threatening fate—helpless either be- 


22 Among the maxims of Khensu Hetep, written under the X VIIIth 
Dynasty, we find the words, “* Pray thou with a loving heart all the 
petitions which are in seeret. | God will perform thy business, he will 
hear that which thou sayest and accept thine offerings.” E. Wallis 
Budge, “* Egyptian Religion,” p. 12. 

28 There have been found at Ur incised bricks whose date is 
ascertained to be 2500 B.C., containing prayers of great beauty, cf. 
Paul Carus: God. (Kegan Paul), 1908. 
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tore Nature-torces or before the hatred of some fellow man; 
in moments of failure and dejection, when he feels that he 
can do no more; in moments of sorrow and loneliness, when 
he feels that something he loved is lost—in such moments 
comes the impulse to raise his heart to one who is above 
nature, who does not share in the hatreds and cruelties 
of men, who can help him when all help seemed to fail, 
who can give him some comfort when all life had become 
a sheer blank. De profundis, out of the depths I have 
cried to thee, O Lord. There are moments, too—momentary 
hushes, perhaps, in a wild life of excitement and of for- 
getfulness of the unseen—when a great weariness and a 
great loneliness fall with leaden weight upon the soul, a 
sense of dread and awe. But what manner of God is it 
to which mankind cries and yearns and aspires by its 
prayers! No horrible abstraction, surely; no blind and 
soulless fate. Humanity is not possessed with some cosmic 
madness that it should pour its prayers into the bosom 
of the Unconscious “* or utter vain supplications to the 
unheeding, empty skies. It has surely, in the main, obeyed 
its reason as well as the Atheist who sang :— 


And that inverted Bow] they call the Sky 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die 
Lift not your hands to it for help—for it 
As impotently moves, as you or I. 
The Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens might be his dwel- 
ling, the clouds his footstool, but he was other than they. 
It felt him to be a Person, a Person who could hear even 
the desire of the heart, and who was powerful to help and 
to save; who was at least in some measure good and just, 
else it were folly to invoke him. So much can the very fact 
of prayer, an instinct in each human heart, and universal 
among mankind, teach us of God. 
But there is an inner and a more intimate side of this 
experience, which is peculiar to each man’s life, known 


44Mr. Frederick Harrison criticizing Herbert Spencer's doctrine 
of the Unknowable, gives us the following reductio ad absurdum :— 
“The formula [of the Unknowable]is (x") . . . Where two or 
three are gathered together to worship the Unknowable . . . they 
may be heard to express their unwearied belief in (x), even if no weak 
brother, with ritualistic tendencies, be heard to ery ‘ O xn, love us, help 
us, make us one with Thee.’ ‘“ XIX Century,” March, 1884. 
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only to himself—the answer that has come back from the 
Unseen to the cry of his creature, the help that has come 
to weakness from him who is strong, the comfort that has 
come to sorrow from him who is good, and who thus reveals 
Himself as love. These things are each man’s secret, and 
he alone can realise what they have taught him of God."* 

{ have said that there were three spheres wherein to 
seek experience of God. I have spoken of the inner world 
of man’s mind. There remains, on the one hand, the outer 
world of visible things, considered in itself and objectively, 
and on the other the reflection of that outer world in our 
own minds; its influence upon us. I shall confine my atten- 
tion for the present to this latter sphere of experience. 

This part of the subject needs caution and careful hand- 
ling. It is easy to be poetic while losing one’s hold on 
reality. Great quantities of vague and inconclusive matter 
have been written about it, and I am by no means con- 
fident that I shall not be making a new contribution to the 
mass. The reason of this is, no doubt, that the entire ex- 
perience is so subjective, so much a matter of temperament. 
Where one man is moved another is cold. A man who 
describes his experience before any ordinary audience will 
seem to be talking sheer unrealities to a certain portion 
of it. Let us not say at once that all is fancy and whim, 
but rather that God leads men to Him by different paths, 
and uses different means to draw them. And as these paths 
and these means are different, so are different also men’s 
dispositions and their gifts. I shall, then, lay down no 
general rule, nor say in such and such a way, and in no 
other, must a man’s imagination and heart respond to 
nature. 

This much then is certain at the outset, that in Nature 
viewed, not as convenient matter for argument and de- 
duction, but as a spectacle. many of the highest and sin- 
cerest minds of which we have knowledge have found the 
trace of God. I do not mean that they have argued ab- 
stractly “this thing contains a trace of beauty, therefore 
a trace of the all-beautiful, a grain of truth, and therefore 


15 May we not gather from the Confession that it was during those 
long days and nights of prayer while he watched his flock on Slemish, 
that the little swineherd Succat first learned to know God truly. 
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a grain of the eternal Truth, a particle of Goodness, and 
therefore some slight partaking of the Infinite Goodness.” 
That is legitimate reasoning, and we must consider it later, 
but it is not what I mean here. No, the very sight of the 
visible world, in certain of its aspects, seems to have forced 
God upon their thoughts. The Old Testament Scriptures 
are full of this, and I might well quote them as literature, 
but for the moment I prefer to leave them aside. In the 
writings of the Church Fathers, grave men and serious 
assuredly, it comes out at intervals. “Who can look on 
Nature and not see God?” says St. Hilary.” “Every aspect 
and process of nature,” says St. Augustine,’’ “ proclaims 
its creator, with divers moods and changes like a variety of 
tongues.” One somewhat larger quotation will give an 
example of passages such as are to be found in the writings 
of most of the Fathers: it is from St. Gregory, of Nyssa,** 
“Look only at an ear of corn, at the budding of a plant, 
at a branch of ripe grapes, at the beauty in fruit and flower 
of the early autumn; at the mountains, their bases green 
with grass which no human hand has sown, while their 
summits cleave the blue of the sky; at the springs that issue 
from their swelling slopes, to run in rivers through the 
vales; at the sea, which receives all waters, yet remains 
within its bounds. Look at them and such-like sights and 
can the eye of reason fail to read in them lessons of eternal 
truth.” Are all these so many rhetorical developments ‘ 
Possibly; it is for each to judge for himself. Again, many 
of the Saints loved nature in this way, as speaking to them 
of God. Our early Irish Saints seem to have loved nature 
well. Saints like Columkille have left us exquisite little 
nature poems, that might have been written yesterday 
instead of in the Sixth Century.** Look out from the 
woods on Innisfallen across Loch Leane to the Purple 
Mountain. or down from the giddy heights of Skellig 
Micel to the Atlantic, raving at its base, or from the cell 
of Saint Kevin round upon the hills that encircle it. Were 


16 Hilary in Ps. lii. 

17 Aug. Lib. Arb. iii. 70. 

18 Greg. Nyss. de mort. inf. See also a passage in St. Gregory the 
Great : Moral, xxvi. ec. 12. 


1% See Dr. Sigerson’s “‘ Bards of the Gael and Gall” for a few 
examples of these. 
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such sites chosen because nature helped to the thought of 
God! We might well think so. Francis of Assisi is beyond 
all others the saint of nature. Perhaps the truest and most 
naif expression of the love of it is to be found in that hymn 
of his in which he speaks to the things of nature as his 
brothers and his sisters, and praises God for them. That 
other Saint Francis, Saint Francis of Sales, shows in every 
page of his writings how intimately he lived with nature 
and loved it. Not a few of the Spanish mystics were poets 
whose writings rank with the greatest literature of their 
country. But there is no need to multiply examples.*’ 

It is true that as the secrets of nature come to be known, 
ever more and more intimately, according as what once 
was mysterious and therefore awesome is explained and 
accounted for, a certain evolution takes place in men’s 
attitude towards nature. The vivid faith of the ancient 
Hebrews saw the hand of God in every natural phen- 
omenon. He spread out the clouds over the heavens, made 
the sun to rise and to set, and hurled the thunderbolt. I 
need not labour the point, it is familiar to us from the 
scriptures. It was so, too, in the early nature worships. 
Sun and moon and stars and heaven and earth were mani- 
festations of the Godhead.*' Then, as the purity of ancient 
religion was lost, these things became objects of worship 
in themselves. The early Greeks peopled nature with 
presences—spirits of the sea and of the woods, of the rivers 
and the mountains. ‘Then came an age of philosophy and 
scepticism. A Thales or Lucretius brushed aside the super- 
stitions of the vulgar, and explained the world without the 
supernatural. The Gods faded into myths and were kept 
in diminished state, merely as a garnishment for literature. 
Christianity renewed the interest in Nature, for if it ban- 
ished Pan, with all his train of satyrs and fauns and wood 
nymphs, it saw in Nature the handiwork of the One God 
who made all and works in all. For were not “ the invisible 
things of Him from, the creation of the world, clearly seen, 
being understood from the things that are made.” * I have 


2° Did we not know from his life that Ignatius of Loyola was deeply 
moved by certain aspects of nature, we should be sure of it from that 
“ Contemplatio ad Amorem” which he has placed at the end of his 
Spiritual Exercises. 

21 E. Wallis Budge: Egyptian Religion. 

22 Rom. I., 20. 
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quoted examples of how the early Fathers and the Saints 
understood these words of St. Paul. It would have been 
easy to quote a hundred such, all down the centuries. True, 
science in their days was as yet in its infancy, and the 
world still teemed with mystery. It was easy to take the 
thunder in the black heavens, the storm that raved in the 
forest for visible embodiments of God’s wrath or of his 
power, to think of the sunlight as the caress of his tender 
Providence, to see in the fertilizing rains the pledge of His 
unfailing bounty, in Spring meadows and Autumn woods 
the traces of His beauty. But was not all this the child- 
hood of the mind? A time arrived when, on the heels of a 
sceptical philosophy that denied God, came a science that 
ignored him. There were moments, first in the 18th and 
then in the 19th Century, when this science dreamed that 
at last mystery was banished, along with superstition; 
the universe was all but exhaustively accounted for, and 
it had been finally ascertained that there was no room for 
this needless hypothesis of a God. M. Laplace had swept 
the skies with his telescope, and—he was very sorry—but 
really there was no God. 

Of course, this self-sufficient science left the substantial 
tenets of the old faith and the teaching of the old theology 
exactly where it found them. If it stole the idea of God 
from the hearts of a few, it but deepened and broadened 
that idea in the hearts of the many. But it might well be 
thought that science had, nevertheless, robbed nature, at 
least, of the divine, and bade us look elsewhere for a recog- 
nisable manifestation of God. No doubt modern science 
has made the world, in a sense, vastly more wonderful. 
But, on the other hand, has it not shown law, inexorable 
physical law, that one can put into algebraical formulas, 
working in all things. And when one has grasped the laws 
and the causes of things there is an end to that sense of 
mystery and that awe which Teufelsdrockh **—and, indeed, 
St. Thomas—hold to be the basis of worship? Have we 
not made miniature lightning in our lecture halls, an- 
alysed the sunset, and determined the chemical composi- 
tion of the stars? Is not the howling tempest but an 
aggravated draught, and the rainbow but an accident of 


2° Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. Bk. L, ch. 10. 
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refracted light? All true, quite true. But, when all is 
said, the beauty and the wonder of the Universe have not 
one whit lessened since the day when, at the dawn of 
things, God looked upon it and saw that it was good. The 
stars are not less bright because we know their chemical 
composition, the sunset no less gorgeous because we know 
that it is made of a little water dust and a little broken 
light; the rose, I hope, is still a rose for us, though we have 
learned the Greek names of all its parts. No, whatever 
science says, Nature is, to-day, as apt to show us God as 
at the first, and if we do not find him there the fault is 
in ourselves or in our circumstances. 

Great masses of men in our days are well-nigh cut off 
from nature, buried in great cities, where all of God’s 
works that meets the eye are a few tarnished and dusty trees, 
a forlorn and sickly geranium, perhaps, a patch of murky 
sky, bounded by house-tops, and a fitful and pale sunlight. 
Coleridge would have felt this exile far more in our days 
than in his own. He complains— 


For I was reared 
In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 


He promises a better fate to the infant who slept in the 
cradle near him as he wrote :— 


But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores; beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in Himself. 


But even those of us who have not lived our lives in 
great cities, how little have we come into direct contact 
with nature. We pass from the boarding-school to the 
University, or to the dingy office, and if we catch occasional 
glimpses of nature it is from the train or the motor or the 
bicycle. The intervals of business are so filled with busy 
amusements that the simple sights of nature have no chance 
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to impress us, and cease to be regarded. Wordsworth’s 
complaint is far truer now than when first he wrote it :— 


The world is too much with us, late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers, 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. 


How few men in these days of rush and hustle care to live 
in the midst of nature—at least for any other purpose than 
sport, how few get an opportunity of it? How few to 
whom it is given, even at rare intervals, to find themselves 
alone long hours under the open vault of the sky whence 


“All the acres of exceeding blue 
“ Look down upon the dew,” 


and to watch the long, glorious pageant of God’s day from 
the first ivory streaks of dawn, on through the high noon, 
to a sunset of red gold. 

But I must not forget that it is not always a matter 
merely of circumstances and opportunities. The love of 
nature, the insight into it, is a peculiar gift, not given 
to all, or given to many in very scanty measure. It is like 
the gift of music. You love and understand music or you 
cannot. There is anendof it. That is not a theory ora 
fancy; it is a simple fact, explain it how we will. 

And even if a man possess this gift, before it can lead him 
nearer to God, his mind must be disposed, attuned. Do 
not think that now, at any rate, I am wandering off into 
unreality. Some preparation of soul is surely the condi- 
tion of all approach to God. Without that, reasonings and 
inductions may conclude, but they bring a man no nearer 
to Him. What are the dispositions of soul that we must 
have if we would rise from nature to God! I can but 
indicate them summarily. They are, in general, those of 
a child. “Amen, I say to you, whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom of Heaven as a little child shall not enter 
into it.” There is first the simple heart, which is readier 
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to love and wonder, to listen and learn, than to judge and 
criticise. Then there is the spirit of reverence, “the food 
and source of admiration,” the antithesis of “ the scornful 
spirit which is the blind spirit and the unthoughtful one.”** 
Nor can a man see God in nature without a certain lowliness 
which is, at least, akin to true Christian humility. Those 
who lack this, prize ) 


“the transcendent universe 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
lo proud self-love her own intelligence.” 


Lastly there is the pure and unworldly heart, or at least 
the heart that in its better moments is on the side of purity 
and unworldliness. “Blessed are the clean of heart for 
they shall see God.” 

According as a man lacks these dispositions or possesses 
them, the world will seem full or empty of the image of God. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God. 

But only he who knows takes off his shoes; 

The rest sit round it, and—pluck blackberries. 

In the words of Father Basil Maturin :— 

“To some all nature appears but the thinnest veil. 
through which a mysterious Presence can be felt and 
almost seen, a vestment that clothes, half revealing 
half concealing, a great Personality. A mind pierces 
through its marvellous mechanism, arresting the in- 
tellect and calling it into close communion; a heart 
throbs through it that sets the hearts of men vibrating 
in response. To others it is but a vast and complicated 
machinery, governed by changeless laws, self-acting, 
self-revolving: nothing stands behind, nothing, at 
least, that the human mind is capable of knowing any- 
thing about.” *° 


I would go further than this and say that these latter, if 
they trouble to examine nature at all, may discover in it 
merely a hideous Darwinian world, with its cruel network 
of blind laws and its strife of sordid selfishness and brutal 
greed. It is not wonderful if a man come from the con- 


** Stopford Brooke : Theology in the English Pocts. 
25 ** Laws of the Spiritual Life.” 
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templation of such a world feeling, as for a moment Tenny- 
son felt, that 


Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine shrieked against his creed. 


Or crying despairingly with the Atheist— 


I find no hint throughout the Universe 
Of good or ill, of blessing or of curse; 
I find alone Necessity supreme. 


No, God’s power and beauty and love speak to you in 
His world. You have ears and hear not. You have eyes 
and do not see. “The light of thy body is thy eye. If thy 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be lightsome. But if 
they eye be evil, thy whole body shall be darksome.” And 
what a darkness that is that is lighted by no ray of God. 

What then, after ail is said, can nature do for us in 
leading us nearer to God?** It would be easy to write 
much in answer, but in such a matter, perhaps more than 
in most others, each man has his personal, unshared, ex- 
perience, and often such experience, put in cold print, 
appears unreal to those who have not felt it. The task is 
best left to the poets. They are the prophets of nature. 
They have spoken—* married to immortal] verse ”—what we, 
who are not poets, have dimly seen and felt but cannot 
speak. If one be familiar with the great poets he will 
know how real and how intense were the emotions called up 
by the sight of the beauty of the world, and how often, even 
when alas their lives were far from stainless, it lifted their 
minds to God. 

I have been able to trace out but a few of the paths that 
lead, through experience, to some knowledge of God 
There are others, and some, no doubt, that may attract 
certain minds more than any of those that I have dwelt on. 
Some will seek above all in man for the traces of God, and 


2% In his ** Ascensio mentis in Deum” Cardinal Bellarmine tries 
to lead us to a knowledge of God from the contemplation of His creation. 
I may mention too, that a very different writer, Ruskin, does the same 
in many parts of his writings, but notably in the Third Part of his 
‘“* Modern Painters ”’ (section I.), where he treats, with all the splendour 
and, as it were, prophctie grandeur of his style, of the elements of 
beauty as types of the divine attributes. 
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will see in man at his best the highest earthly realisation 
of their ideal. Other men may be lifted towards God, not 
by the beauty that is in the world, but by its very incom- 
pleteness, its failure to satisfy either mind or heart. God 
says of such 


If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 


It matters little by what path we walk so only we reach 
the goal. How near that goal can experience and reflection, 
unaided by revelation, bring us? Only perhaps to the 
outer courts of His temple. If we would reach His inner 
sanctuary He, Himself, must take us by the hand. 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
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Le Dogme de la Rédemption, Etude Theologique. Par Jean Riviére, 
8.T.D. 557 + xvi. pp. Paris, Librairie Victor Lecoffre, J. 
Gabalda, Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 90. 


The central dogma of Christianity, the foundation of our super- 
natural hope, that which summarizes the eminent science of Christ 
crucified, is subjected to a many-sided investigation in the present 
monograph. It is considered from the view-points of interpretation, 
of error, of Scriptural and Traditional data, and of reason. Many are 
the modes of conceiving the problem of salvation, and the author shows 
the value as well as the limitations of those different concepts, which 
supplement one another, presenting many, but not all the sides of an 
ineffable mystery. Most common of all, there is the concept of 
redemption, which originated in a state of society very difterent from 
ours, which is a relic of the period of slavery. It is scoffed at by hyper- 
sensitive critics as suggestive of commercial life, as if the same writers 
do not speak of the equally material concepts of debts and duties in the 
moral order. But apart from this pharisaical scandal, the concept 
of redemption, while representing a valuable aspect of the truth, must 
be corrected in so far as it may imply a transfer of ownership in our 
relations with God. The concept of sacrifice is, also, subjected 
to a rigid analysis by the author. His destructive criticism in pointing 
out the limitations of this concept is excellent. He shows the dis- 
cordance in the definitions of sacrifice, and in the theories of its nature. 
He endeavours to tear in pieces the theory that the essence of every 
sacrifice is in the acknowledgment of the dominion of God, or yet in 
expiation. May it not be that each of those common theories of sacri- 
fice is partially correct? The idea of acknowledgment of the supreme 
dominion, or of communion with the Deity, or of expiation, may not be 
a clue, an open sesame, to the understanding of every sacrifice, Jewish, 
or pagan, so that it would be rash to make a general synthesis of this 
character. But the scattered fragments of all those ideas, distributed 
in the ‘‘ beggarly elements ’’ of ante-Christian times, were combined 
in the one Christian sacrifice, which alone renders adequate glory to the 
Deity, the sacrifice of God by God to God. 

Other concepts having been found less perfect, the author, with good 
sense, prefers that of vicarious satisfaction. Though that, also, has its 
limitation, and its need of correction, for Christ not merely satisfied, 
satis fecit, but did more than enough. Ubi abundavit delictum, super- 
abundavit gratia. 

Not only are there incomplete concepts concerning the atonement, 
there are also definite errors. The author goes through all those errors, 
whether they sin by excess or by defect; from the errors of the early 
reformers, consisting in exaggerated supernaturalism, to the errors of 
our day, consisting in an exaggerated naturalism; from the 
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extreme statements of John Calvin to the attenuated doctrines of Har- 
nack and of Rev. J. Campbell of the New Theology. He shows how 
Protestantism is a house divided against itself, which cannot stand; 
the naturalists successfully combating from reason the vagaries of the 
extreme supernaturalists, and the latter showing that the former are 
in contradiction with Scripture. How many think that in demolish- 
ing Calvinistic doctrines they are overturning Christianity, whereas 
the Catholic doctrines hold the mean between false extremes! M. 
Riviére has acted rightly in showing that some Catholic preachers in 
the exaggerations of eloquence have not sufficiently kept clear of the 
extreme views of Protestants holding that Christ was cursed by God 
and experienced on the cross the torments of the damned. In this 
mutter of the redemption, as in many others, those who revile the 
Catholic doctrine are really reviling a caricature, an unlovely figment 
of their imagination, and not the true doctrine of Christ faithfully 
exposed. 

The author is right in insisting, against modern critics, on the fact 
that the doctrine of the atoning death of Christ is not the invention of 
St. Paul, or of the early Christians. The doctrine existed long before 
in the pages of Isaiah in the beautiful chapter concerning One without 
guile, One whose combined characteristics are found in no nation, or 
no mere man, however holy. 

In examining the traditional data, the author, while discovering agree- 
ment on the doctrine, finds divergence in the theories. He is probably 
correct in supposing that the physical theory, supposing redemption by 
the contact of human nature with the Incarnate Word, is not the 
Father’s theory, buf a theory, perhaps unjustified, of some Fathers’ 
doctrine. He admits, however, that a very few Fathers supposed some 
rights of the devil to fallen man. This, after all, may be only a figure 
of speech, just as we may speak of selling oneself to the devil. 

Considering the Incarnation from the view-point of reason, the 
author justly holds that neither inward experience of our needs, nor the 
universality of expiatory ceremonies in olden times, proves to demon- 
stration the fact of redemption, but only its convenience. The author 
refers the question, whether Christ satisfied in strict justice, to the 
decadent days of Scholasticism. But may it not be that the question is 
asked rather by those who are desirous, just as M. Riviére is, to reach 
the reality behind words? If Christ satisfied the divine justice, it is 
not idle to inquire in what sense. M. Riviére, with, perhaps, a false 
modesty, has no ambition to add anything to the theology of the 
redemption, but to place the essential concepts in a clear light. And, 
indeed, the constructive side of his work, his synthesis of the doctrine, 
leaves something to be desired. Whoever writes a book on a subject, 
about which much is written already in some form, may have the 
ambition, without injury to his humility, of developing some aspect 
thereof more fully than any of his predecessors, no matter how eminent. 
The critical side of M. Riviére’s work is invariably sound, whether deal- 
ing with Catholic theories, or Protestant errors. And he has given a 
clear and solid presentation of the Catholic doctrine on a great subject. 


G. PIERSE. 
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Conjerence Matter for Religious. Compiled by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, 
C.SS.R. With an Introduction by Very Rev. Thos. P. Brown, 
C.SS.R., Provincial of St. Louis Province. 2 vols. Cloth, 10/6 
net. B. Herder: St. Louis, 17 South Broadway, Freiburg (Baden), 
and London, W.C., 68 Great Russell Street. 


The Conference Matter for Religious has been compiled from three 
sources. The first—‘‘ Sentences, Lecons, Avis du Vénéré Pare Cham- 
pagnat expliqués et développés par un de ses premiers disciples ’’—is 
an excellent work intended chiefly for the Little Brothers of Mary, 
founded by the Venerable Father Champagnat. The second source— 
“* Ecole de Perfection Religieuse d’aprés les meilleurs auteurs, surtout 
St. Alphonse, St. Francois de Sales, Ste. Thérése ’’’—by Rev. Hippolyte 
Clément, C.SS.R., is a standard work on religious perfection. To this 
matter the compiler has added a dozen sketches of his own conferences 
to Religious. Religious will find these two volumes replete with practi- 
cal matter for self-examination. Conductors of retreats, especially 
for Religious, or those in charge of Religious Communities will find 
that these conferences constitute a treasure-house of invaluable matter. 
Educators will find very useful hints in the Conferences on Education. 
We gladly quote some passages from Conference 17 of Vol. II., “‘ What 
a teacher should be ’’: ‘‘ What a combination of qualities, apparently 
incompatible with one another, are required for so great a work! An 
authority which allows the freedom necessary to develop the character, 
and yet refuses the freedom that might spoil it! A meekness exclud- 
ing weakness, a severity without harshness, a complacency and a kind- 
ness without familiarity: an ardent desire of success tempered by a 
patience that is proof against all discouragement and opposition; a 
watchfulness which nothing escapes, and a wisdom appearing not to 
know, not to notice; a reserve not hurtful to frankness; a firmness 
devoid of obstinacy; a sagacity in discovering inclinations without 
allowing itself to be perceived; a prudence indicating what it behooves 
to be excused and what should be punished, and enabling the teacher 
to seize the favourable moment for so doing; a skill that never degen- 
erates into cunning, and insinuates itself into the mind without startling 
it; a pleasant way which renders the instructions pleasing without 
depriving them of solidity; an indulgence that wins the affection, joined 
to an exactitude and a justice that inspires fear; . . . I have almost 
said: A good teacher should be a perfect man.”’ 

If we have no fault to find with the conference—‘‘ What is a 
teacher? ’’ it is not so with the one, ‘‘ What is a saint?’ A saint 
is described as one who dreads sin more than all worldly evils, who is 
essentially devoted to prayer, who is constantly about the business of 
Jesus, who is entirely obedient to his superiors, who is the humblest 
servant of all, who, given to self-sacrifice, fears neither sufferings nor 
any trials whatever. So far all is well, but the picture is made too 
idealistic. _ We would like to see a little of the human side of the 
saint included, something which would give even us, sinners, some 
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point of contact and sympathy with his holiness. It is remarkable 
that one of the few lives of saints that give the sins of saints, and 
their human weaknesses, is the Bible, written by the Master Bio- 
grapher. And we recall the words of St. Augustine, commenting on 
the inspired passage of St. John: ‘‘ With the exception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, if we could have gathered together all of the saints while 
they were on earth, be they men or women, and if we could have asked 
them whether they were without sin, what reply do you think they 
would have given? Would they not have cried out with one voice: ‘if we 
say we are without sin, we delude ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.’’’ (De Natura et Grata, Cap. 36). We would, then, desire a little 
less romanticism, and a little more realism in some delineations of 
saints. 

In these sermons, as in many others of our day, more might have 
been gained by a direct preaching of Christ, the embodiment of all the 
virtues, the Gospel in action. A description of the character of Christ, 
of His numberless amiable traits, of His actions of love and mercy, 
would have more effect than abstract and piece-meal disquisitions on 
various virtues, useful as these may be in their own place in class-halls 
and in text-books. 

We are glad that we could see but very few pious exaggerations in 
this work. There is a lamentable temptation, in fervent appeals, to 
confuse what is of counsel with what is of precept, and to represent 
deficiencies in the way of perfection as excluding one from the King- 
dom of Heaven. Grounded as it is on the best authorities on the 
Religious Life, ‘‘ Conference Matter for Religious ’’ is solid, instructive, 
and reliable; it is a treasury of valuable information for directors and 
disciples in the spiritual life. 

G. Prerse. 








Immanence, Essai critique sur la doctrine de M. Maurice Blondel. 
Par Joseph de Tonquédec. 300+xv. pp. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne, 
Editeur, Rue de Rennes, 117. 


It is the proposal of the writer of the present work to criticize the 
views of M. Blondel. No one recognises better than the author the 
herculean nature of the task. Those who are familiar with the philo- 
sophy of immanence will almost call it the philosophy of indefiniteness. 
They will remember the difficulty of understanding, not to say defining, 
the views of its greatest leaders. If the immanentistic philosophy is 
essentially vague, how great must be the task of him who criticizes it 
by means of the philosophy of definiteness par excellence, the scholastic 
philosophy? There is so little in common between the two that it 
is small wonder that the representatives of the former are continually 
protesting against, and denying the value of the defining efforts of 
the latter. The chief interest for us in the views of M. Blondel is 
that they resemble very closely recent, nay, modern theories. In 
their destructive side they call to mind Kant; in their positive aspect 
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they suggest Bergson and James. Descartes tried to reach the truth 
by the simple argument, ‘‘ I think, therefore 1am.’’ Kant, despairing 
of speculative thinking as a means of support, leaned rather on the 
formula, ‘‘I am bound, therefore 1 am.’’ And in these eminently 
practical days the way to truth is supposed to be: ‘‘I work, therefore 
Iam.’’ So the whole emphasis of the writings of M. Blondel is on 
action. 

The ever ancient and ever new question is proposed to himself by 
M. Blondel—‘‘ What is truth?’’ He rejects the old and familiar 
answer—adaequatio intellectus et rei. According to him, misunder- 
standing the meaning of the definition, there is no equation of thought 
and thing. Things are in a perpetual flux, thought is fixed; things 
are dynamic, thought is static. As well say that the snap-shot photo 
graph of a swallow on the wing represents the living reality in its 
graceful motion, as to hold that thought in its fixing and crystallizing 
quality represents the perpetually changing world. As if, it should be 
retorted, the thought of a swallow on the wing represents it as fixed, 
just as does the photograph! Truth is not, therefore, according to M. 
Blondel, the adaequatio rei et intellectus, but rather the adaequatio 
mentis realis et vitae. Truth is action in its fullest sense; truth is 
life in its broadest sense, including the life of thought. 

Life, practice, concrete experience, will, therefore, M. Blondel tells 
us, discover truth. It will unfold the existence of God. For in our 
action, ever surpassed by our great ideals, and ever surpassing them 
as insufficient, to be again surpassed by nobler ideals—in our action 
there is felt the difference between ideal and reality, between noble 
purposes and small achievements; there is felt the need of the Divine 
to make us surpass ourselves. In our experience there is also felt 
the exigency not merely of the natural concourse of God, but of the 
supernatural, of grace. Finally in the highest aspirations of our 
thought, of our will, of our sensibility, there is observed the exigency 
of something which is identical only with the satisfying power of the 
Catholic faith. This faith is easily acquired, solvitur ambulando. 
As the Curé d’Ars resolved the doubts of his visitor by peremptorily 
commanding him to kneel, and make his confession, so, according to 
the philosopher of action, faith is acquired by taking the decisive 
plunge into the practice of the faith. There remains, then, only con- 
crete experience. Begone! intellectualism, abstractions, definitions ! 

Such views, presented with all the resources of a noble literary style, 
mixed with germs of truth rendering them still more insidious, M. 
Tonquédec has the merit of exposing in their true colours, and of 
subjecting to a rigorous analysis. He rightly shows that intellectual 
truth, intellectual views, though they may be incomplete, are not 
inexact, as far as they go. The careful abstract of the noble speech 
of the orator is very incomplete. How different was the reality, the 
living emotion and the powerful words! Yes, different from the cold 
abstract, but not necessarily contradictory. The abstract, though very 
limited, can be exact, can be true, can represent the orator as saying 
what he did say. So our intellectual knowledge of men, of things, 
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especially of God, is a feeble abstract of the living realities ; feeble, but 
true in its limited measure. 

Our author, also, endeavours to show that M. Blondel unconsciously 
recognises the value of intellectualism, and is inconsistent with himself, 
whenever he speaks of images, which are, presumably, conformed to 
the reality in a measure, whenever he introduces, as he must, abstrac- 
tions in his language, whenever he defends energetically against 
adversaries his own system as true. 

M. Tonquédee questions Blondel’s principle of the exigency of the 
supernatural. When Blondel replies that concrete nature, aided by 
grace, has an exigency for the supernatural, he fails to accomplish his 
own purpose of showing the connexion between the natural and the 
supernatural, The author rightly denies the doctrine of a real exigency 
for the Catholic faith alone. May not our nature be otherwise ele- 
vated than by the Catholic system such as it is? Besides, how many 
do not feel this exigency for the Catholic faith, but rather feel a 
craving for things and systems far removed therefrom! How capri- 
cious, therefore, is such an apologetic for the mass of men! 

One of the minor defects of the present excellent volume is that it 
betrays a slight shade of the personal element in its polemical side. 
It is true that the author complains of the strong denunciations launched 
forth by Blondel against his numerous critics, and that bad humour 
is contagious. But the antidote of charity is at hand, and this con- 
troversial work would have more effect without any reference to the 
haughty, or peremptory manner of M. Blondel. Another defect, one 
of which the author is perfectly conscious and the absence of which 
might bring the disputants nearer a reconciliation, is that M. Ton- 
quédee does not neatly separate the justified elements in the views 
of M. Blondel. Even heresy, according to Augustine, hides a fragment 
of truth. We would like to see in stronger light the truths sorely 
abused by this philosophy of immanence. The Catholic Church is 
broad enough to hold in her bosom all truth. She gives the internal 
criteria of concrete experience their due place as showing the con- 
venience of her doctrine, but she shows not less clearly the value of 
external criteria. 

One of the faults of the views criticized is that they are too narrow, 
and the Church breaks the chain which would hold in bondage the in- 
tellect as an instrument of truth. Denounced by Rationalism, she is the 
true defender of the rights of reason, just as, attacked by Liberalism, 
she is the firm upholder of the liberty of the will. And if M. Blondel 
has true zeal for life in the broadest sense, can he refuse the name of 
life, and truth, and reality to the intellectualist work of a Thomas and 
an Aristotle, and of the men who will continue to reason in spite of the 
strong protests of the defenders of vital immanence? And occasionally 
rational nature, which returns in unexpected quarters, may make the 
latter indulge in the surreptitious hkixury of abstract reasoning. 


G. PIERSE. 
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The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent (1558-1795), Vol. L., 
The English Colleges and Convents in the Catholic Low Countries 
(1558-1795). By the Rev. Peter Guilday. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1914. Price 12/6. 


During the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. many English 
Catholics and more particularly the members of the Religious Orders 
of both sexes found it necessary to make their escape to the Continent. 
Some of these latter returned during the reign of Queen Mary, but with 
the accession of Elizabeth a new Catholic exodus from England began. 
Large numbers made their way to the Catholic Low Countries, where 
they found a welcome anda home. Philip Il. of Spain was the cham- 
pion of the Catholic cause in Europe at the time, and besides, it suited 
his interests to keep in touch with the English Catholic exiles whom 
he could use to attack Elizabeth at home just as Elizabeth was con- 
spiring with his own rebel subjects to weaken the power of Spain. 
The suppression of the English colleges and religious houses at home 
and the violent measures taken to wean Oxford and Cambridge from 
their attachment to the old religion, made it clear that unless colleges 
for the education of both the regular and secular clergy were established 
abroad the supply of priests in England must come to an end, and 
the triumph of Protestantism must be assured. Similarly it 
was of vital importance to establish special houses on the Continent 
for the Religious Orders of men and women that had been driven 
from England, in the hope of keeping them together to prepare for 
the time when they might be allowed to return and take up their 
work again in their native land. For various reasons, but especially 
on account of its proximity to England, the strong Catholic feeling 
of the inhabitants and the friendly attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, Belgium was selected as the place where this work of re- 
organisation could be done most efficiently. 

Dr. Guilday has undertaken to deal in the present volume with 
one phase of the English Catholic Refugee movement on the Continent 
between the years 1558 and 1795. ‘‘ The object of the present work,’’ 
he writes, “‘is to offer a humble contribution to the story of these 
English Catholic exiles. ... . One point only has been taken up and 
developed—their activity in establishing Schools and Colleges, Con- 
vents, Monasteries and Seminaries, where the Catholic ideal was kept 
bright in the minds of their sons and daughters; and where, hand-in- 
hand with a love of God, and of His holy Church, went a love for their 
country and a loyalty to their sovereign which have never been equalled 
since nation took its place apart from nation and men inherited that 
affection for the land of their birth which no number of years spent in 
exile will ever obliterate or destroy. Surely it is a legitimate task 
to gather from the tangled skein of the records that have come down 
to us the story of their gallant defence of their Faith.’’ 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the ‘‘ English Foundation 
Movement in General,’’ Dr. Guilday deals in separate sections with 
the English Carthusians, the Bridgettines of Syon, the English College 
at Douay, the English Jesuits, the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
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the English Monks and Nuns of the Order of St. Benedict, the English 
Franciscans, the English Carmelites, the Canonesses of St. Augustine, 
the Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre, and the English Dominicans. 
In addition several important documents are given at length as 
appendices. 

Dr. Guilday is to be congratulated very warmly on the results of 
his labours. Within the limits of four hundred odd pages he has given 
us a very readable account of a phase of English Catholic history which 
is as complicated as it is important. Everywhere he has cited the 
authorities on which he relies, so that had he done nothing else than 
supply us in a convenient form with the references to books and manu- 
scripts cited in the introduction or in the body of the work, his labours 
would not have been in vain. Everywhere he writes calmly and 
impartially, confining himself to the facts vouched for by reliable 
authority, and keeping an open mind wherever he believes that the 
necesary documents are not at his disposal. In the compilation of 
such a volume it was unavoidable that a great deal of English eccle- 
siastical history should have been introduced, otherwise the account of 
certain foundations, as, for example, the English College at Douay, 
would have been unintelligible. 1t might have been possible, however, 
either to have kept these subjects within more proportionate bounds or 
to have made some attempt to unravel some of the perplexing problems 
about which so much controversy has arisen. 

We extend to Dr. Guilday’s book a warm welcome. Itisin every way 
worthy of the great University of Louvain, at which it was presented 
as a Doctorate dissertation, and of the Catholic University of America, 
to the staff of which the author is attached. 

James MacCarFrey. 








The Holy House of Loreto. A Critical Study of Documents and 
Traditions. By Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald. Christian 
Press Association Publishing Co., New York. Net 1$ 25 cents. 


‘* Christian pilgrim,’’ it is stated as an inscription in the Holy House 
at Loreto, ** you have here before your eyes the Holy House of Loreto, 
venerable throughout the world on account of the divine mysteries 
accomplished in it and the glorious miracles that have been wrought 
in it. It is here that the most holy Mary, Mother of God, was born; 
here that she was saluted by the angel, and here that the Eternal 
Word of God was made Flesh. Angels conveyed this House from 
Palestine to Tereato in Illyria in 1291 during the pontificate of 
Nicholas IV. Three years later, in the beginning of the pontificate of 
Boniface VIII., it was carried again by the ministry of angels and 
placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of Recanati, in the 
March of Ancona, where having changed its position thrice in the 
course of a year, at length by the will of God it took up its permanent 
position on this spot.’’ In proof of the truth of events narrated in 
this inscription one might refer to the approval given to the tradition 
by many Popes from Julius I]. to Leo XIII., the universal acceptance 
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of the traditional account of the Holy House by the greater portion of 
the Catholic world, and the wonderful miracles that have been wrought 
at this celebrated shrine of the Blessed Virgin. 

Canon Chevalier, however, in his book, Notre Dame de Lorette, 
published in 1906, undertook to prove that the traditional history of 
the Holy House could not bear investigation. His main arguments 
were that from the accounts left by pilgrims to the Holy Land before 
1291, it is clear that there was no house at Nazareth corresponding to 
the Holy House of Loreto, that no mention of any translation having 
taken place is made by any of the oriental chroniclers of the period, 
that long before this time there was a church at Loreto dedicated to 
the B.V.M., and that the earliest reliable mention of the miraculous 
translation is to be met with only in 1492. Canon Chevalier’s work 
attracted great attention at the time and his conclusions seem to have 
been accepted by many leading Catholic scholars and reviews. 

Dr. MacDonald, the author of the present volume, finds himself 
unable to agree with Canon Chevalier’s proofs or conclusions. ‘I 
shall show,’’ he states in his Introduction, ‘‘ in the course of these 
pages, from the accounts left by pilgrims and others, that before the 
time of the first translation (1291) there was a litile cottage venerated 
at Nazareth which did correspond in the most satisfactory way to the 
present Holy House at Loreto; that what was pointed out to pilgrims in 
the twelfth century was an underground crypt consisting partly of a 
grotto or natural cavern in the rock, and partly of a walled structure 
which stood in front of the grotto, the whole forming what was known 
as the ancient house of Joseph; lastly, that chronicles of happenings 
in the East and similar accounts of pilgrims, instead of being absolutely 
silent as to any change that took place after 1291, plainly indicate that, 
whereas there was a cottage in front of the grotto of the Annunciation 
before 1291, it was no longer there when the first pilgrim visited the 
place subsequently to that date.”’ 

Dr. MacDonald seems to be very confident that he has demolished 
most of the arguments used by Chevalier. Had he furnished his 
readers with the original documents which he translates together with 
the references it would have made it more easy for them to make up 
their minds about the issues at stake. As it is he has given us a very 
interesting and lively volume well worthy of perusal. 

JAMES MacCaFFREy. 





Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae. Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. 
Tomus III. De Verbo Incarnato, De Beata Virgine Maria et de 
Cultu Sanctorum, De Gratia, De Virtutibus Theologicis. 
B. Herder, 68 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C. Paper, 5/-; 

_ cloth, 6/-. TomusIV. De Sacramentis. Paper, 5/-; cloth, 6/-. 


It affords us pleasure to tender to Father Pesch our sincere congratu- 
lations on the completion of his excellent compendium. We can can- 
didly say that we have nowhere seen, in such compact form, so fine a 
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presentation of scholastic theology. It is a book which will, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, become extremely popular in our schools. 

It would be out of place to dictate to the author of such a learned 
work ; it is almost unseemly to offer him suggestions. We may, how- 
ever, be pardoned for referring to some matters which are of special 
interest to the student. Compendiums of Theology are not intended 
for the erudite theologian—though incidentally we may remark that 
the erudite theologian will have his erudition enhanced by a study of 
this Compendium—so it would seem better if, instead of 'ong presenta- 
tions of patristic theories or scholastic subtleties, a more complete 
account were given of the great difficulties of modern thought. We 
do not imply that these learned presentations are useless or uninterest- 
ing; still we think it a pity that they should be allowed to cramp out 
questions of more modern interest. Father Pesch is clearly abreast 
of modern thought; still he can scarcely be said to have placed the 
student in the same position. Thus, for example, the student who 
is confined entirely to the decrees of Pius X. for his knowledge of 
Modernism will naturally be inclined to grumble at such unsatisfactory 
treatment. Father Pesch, moreover, has a special talent for heaping 
up scriptural and patristic testimony without any reasoned analysis of 
the individual texts. A patristic bibliography in connection with every 
point of our system is, of course, extremely useful; still an imposing 
array of this description tends to puzzle the mere novice in theology, 
and fosters in his mind the idea that theology is not the place for 
individual speculation. In making these remarks it might seem that 
we are complaining of the thoroughness of the work—we are, however, 
merely considering the book from the standpoint of this student for 
whom compendiums are intended. We doubt if we have in some few 
cases been able to secure an accurate idea of our author’s thought. 
Thus in No. 61, we find that the human nature of Christ can be adored 
with a latreutic worship, which is absolute, ‘‘ quia excellentia ob quam 
cultus exhibetur est Christo interna.’’ Are we to understand that it is 
‘*naturae humanae interna’’? If not, an extrinsic attachment of 
excellence is sufficient for latreutic worship; and it has to be proved that 
the hypostatic union is the only extrinsic attachment which will suffice. 
We miss the traces of such proof in the Compendium, though Father 
Pesch clearly considers it possible since he admits the notion of relative 
worship. 

Dealing with the necessity of grace for overcoming grave temptations 
(No. 2383. d), we find the question—how do men sin if they cannot over- 
come grave temptations; and the reply is ‘‘ quia libere carent gratia 
quae omnibus debite orantibus datur, auxilium autem ad orandum nulli 
negatur . . . difficultas est libera in causa.’’ Is the grace then due 
to those who pray? If so, how is it grace? If prayer is a grace, and 
if only those who pray can overcome temptations then their ‘‘ difficulty’’ 
cannot be said to be voluntary in cause. 

We notice too that, whilst Father Pesch thinks a man may fall away 
from the Church without a formal sin of heresy, he maintains that there 
cannot be a fall without some formal sin. He thinks too that such a 
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formal sin will be a sin against faith. We wonder if every pervert or 
apostate has really committed formal sin. We wonder too if such 
sins would be sins against faith. We do not find a formal treatment 
of the sins against faith in the Compendium; and the question is of 
interest even for the Dogmatic theologian. 

Father Pesch, we notice, thinks we are forced to believe that Christ 
determined in specie the matter and form of the sacraments, and that, 
consequently, the Church can merely add accidental ceremonies. He 
is in difficulties too concerning the matter of Confirmation: in Sacra 
Scriptura non indicatur aliud nisi impositio manus ; sed ex traditione con- 
stat hanc impositionem manus fieri per unctionem frontis (No. 86). 
One cannot deny that there may be substantially an imposition of 
hands in the ceremony of unction; yet one is inclined to think that in 
the light of ** tradition ’’ this theory is the outcome of erroneous a priori 
considerations. 

We do not intend, by these few notes of criticism, to disparage in 
the least Father Pesch’s magnificent work. Our remarks are rather 
an indication of the interest which we take in it. . We sincerely hope 
to see the Compendium in the hands of the students of many of our 
colleges. 

PaTRIcK CLEARY. 








S. Bernardino: The People’s Preacher. London: B. Herder. 1/- net. 


This is another of those excellent volumes which are being issued 
as the Catholic Library. We took up the book by accident, and 
having read it we are not sorry for the accident. We followed the 
Saint’s career with intense interest and have conceived quite an 
admiration for him. One may wonder how a preacher could keep 
an audience for three hours at a stretch, but one will cease to wonder 
when one reads those charming extracts from Saint Bernardino. We 
recommend the little book to the perusal of our readers. 


Patrick CLEARY. 











Lourdes. By the Very Rev. Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. London, 
1914. (The Catholic Library). Herder. Price 1s. 


This book consists of a series of articles contributed by Mgr. Benson 
to the pages of the Ave Maria about six years ago. In it the author 
narrates his own personal experiences during a visit he paid to the 
celebrated shrine of the Blessed Virgin some time before. He describes 
the town of Lourdes, the churches and the grotto, the bureau where 
all in whose favour a miracle has been wrought are supposed to report 
themselves and where they are subjected to a careful medical exami- 
nation, the processions, the Benediction and the rejoicing of the 
pilgrims when they witnessed the special intervention of heaven on 
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behalf of some of their number. Possibly the most interesting portion 
of the book is the account given by the author of the interviews at which 
he was present in the bureau between those who were supposed to 
be cured and the doctors. ‘‘ Even now,’’ he says, writing within ten 
days of his return, ‘‘all seems like a dream; and yet I know that 
I saw it. For over thirty years I had been accustomed to repeat the 
silly formula that ‘ the age of miracles is past ’; that they were neces- 
sary for the establishment of Christianity, but that they were no longer 
necessary now, except on extremely rare occasions perhaps; and in my 
heart I knew my foolishness. Why, for these thirty years Lourdes 
had been in existence! And if I spoke at all, I spoke only of hysteria 
and auto-suggestion and French imaginativeness, and the rest of the 
nonsense. It is impossible for a Christian who has been at Lourdes 
to speak like that again.’’ 

Mgr. Benson’s book does not pretend to be a scientific treatment of 
Lourdes and its miracles. It is not, for example, in the style of Dr. 
Boissarie’s works on the same subject. It is meant to be a popular 
account of this great shrine of our Lady and of the scenes that are 
witnessed there, and as such we can recommend it very strongly. 


JAMES MacCaFFREy. 





La Vie intime du Catholique. By J. V. Bainvel, professor of l'Institut 
Catholique de Paris. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. Pp. xii. + 116. 


Professor Bainvel has laid the Catholic reading public under a great 
debt, indeed, by placing at their disposal La Vie intime. The author 
explains, in the preface, the purpose of the book: ‘* de dégager quelques 
traits essentiels de la vie religieuse intime catholique: des traits com- 
muns & tous et que l’on trouve chez tous plus ou moins marqués 
suivant qu’ ils sont plus ou moins catholiques . . . C’est une étude 
d’expérience religieuse . . j’espere que cet opuscle donnera une idée 
plus justé de la vie catholique 4 ceux qui n’en vivent pas et aidera ceur 
qui en vivent a en prendre une conscience de plus en plus nette pour 
la vivre dans sa plenitude.’’ This is the main idea throughout, to 
demonstrate, namely, that Catholic theology is found in the market 
place as well as in the study and the lecture hall, that the mysterious 
and supernatural things of which we read and hear have a real objec- 
tive existence and a living efficacy for those who take the pains to 
observe. The method adopted is to take up the various fundamental 
ideas and doctrines of Catholic teaching and show their active part in 
the daily lives of Catholics. The writer tells us that this is not, 
properly speaking, a work of piety any more than it is a work of 
theology, and, yet, there is a very great amount both of piety and 
theology in it, for in all cases he gives a brief but clear and living 
exposition of the ideas and doctrines in question: the nature of revealed 
religion, of religion of authority, of the theological virtues, of the place 
of Jesus and Mary in the belief and actions of Catholics, and several 
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other interesting questions which are all expounded with a happy brevity 
and in a dignified style which cannot fail to please and edify. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Prof. Bainvel confines him- 
self to matters that are of divine or Catholic faith, for he sometimes 
expresses, without alternative, views on perfectly open questions: he 
says, e.g., that the object of faith is something which is not known per 
modum scientiae, for what is seen cannot be believed (ce que l’on 
voit, on n’a pas & le croire). We cannot, of course, believe because 
we know—that would destroy the essential obscurity of faith—but may 
we not, I wonder, ‘‘ know ”’ and believe the same material object? 
Might the Apostles, e.g., not have known Christ’s divinity ‘‘ scientifi- 
cally ’’ and still believe it on authority? Be these things, however, 
as they may, this little work is one which can be read with genuine 
pleasure by every educated Catholic. 

J. BLOWICK. 





Moy O’Brien. A Tale of Irish Life. By E. Skeffington Thompson. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. Pp. 297. Price 3/6. 


Moy O’Brien is a tale of Irish life with a moral, apparently, but one 
which is not clearly developed. The object of the author seems to be 
to point out the evils of the late system of land tenure in Ireland and 
especially of ‘‘ absenteeism.’’ The heroine of the story is made to 
undertake the removal of some of these evils, of ‘‘ speaking to some 
English people about Ireland,’’ as she naively remarks, ‘‘ and perhaps 
persuade some absentee Irish to return to their estates,’’ and she is 
made to achieve this by addressing a few remarks in an English drawing- 
room to one of the absentees. The plot is simple and developed in a 
style which lays no claim to be called exalted. The story lacks in- 
cident, a feature which may be due to some extent, at any rate, to the 
careful avoidance of all those objectionable scenes common in love 
tales. The book maintains throughout a good Irish, Catholic spirit. 


J. BLOWICK. 





The Ideal of the Monastic Life found in the Apostolic Age. By Dom 
Germain Morin, O.S.B. Translated from the French by C. 
Gunning. With a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. London: 
R. & T. Washbourne. Pp. xvi. + 200. 


This book will be welcomed in its English dress by all religious, 
particularly those who follow the rule of St. Benedict. It is not, as 
might be supposed, a proof of the formal existence of monasticism in 
the Apostolic age, based upon the early Christian documents, but the 
expansion of conferences delivered during a retreat to a community 
of Benedictine monks. The main thesis of the work is to demonstrate 
the striking similarity between the life of modern religious and that 
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of the early Christians. The learned author deals mainly with subjects 
which we should expect to find treated in the circumstances, but the 
method is new because he insists throughout on placing side by side 
pictures of the true monk and the early Christian and directing atten- 
tion to the many points of similarity that exist between them. With 
the pasage of the Acts ii, 37-46 as his text, he deals, in this way, 
with the main features of the monastic rule: compunction, obedience, 
penance, religious profession, discretion and breadth of view, and many 
others. The work is not a theological treatise on these subjects, but, 
nevertheless, the author introduces, and rightly so, much that is didactic 
and dogmatic in order to place on a sound basis what is moral and 
hortatory, and these passages are the most interesting and instructive 
portions of the work. In the chapter, e.g., entitled ‘‘ The Breaking 
of Bread,’’ Dom Morin gives the reader a most detailed and interesting 
account of the liturgical setting of the Eucharistic feast in early times, 
his object being to show that the Blessed Eucharist—the Synaxis—has 
been regarded by the best ecclesiastical tradition as the sacrament of 
Church unity. For the priest who has the care of souls and, indeed, 
it may be said, for every ecclesiastic, it would be difficult to find a more 
useful piece of writing than Chapter X. of this book, ‘* Discretion and 
Breadth of View.’’ The writer, at the outset, lays down a principle 
which many people seem to forget, the principle, namely, that grace 
does not destroy individuality, and he quotes Dom Guéranger for the 
dictum: “The Holy Spirit acts upon what He finds.’’ It would be 
well both for dogmatic and moral purposes to keep this in view. Having 
thus given the speculative basis of his remarks on discretion—dis- 
cernere—he proceeds to deal with ‘‘ breadth of view,’’ the virtue by 
which a man is enabled not to find fault with or laugh at whatever is 
not done in his own village. Then follow two useful chapters, one on 
Joy, one on Simplicity. The book is an admirable one for religious, 
and, as we have indicated, there are several chapters of it suitable for 
secular priests and seminarians. 
J. BLowicx. 





Commentarii Theologici. Auctore Joanne MacGuinness, C.M., in 
Collegio Hibernorum Parisiensi Theologiae Professore. Editio 
Altera. Tomus Primus completens Tractatus De Religione 


Revelata Ejusque Fontibus, De Ecclesia Christi, De Deo Uno 
Paris: Lethielleux; Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 


Father MacGuinness’s text-books on dogmatic theology are 
well and favourably known to the readers of THe Irisn TneEo- 
LOGICAL QUARTERLY; volume after volume has been reviewed 
by one or other of the editors. Reviewed, too, in terms of 
praise which coming from professors of theology, bear a_ striking 
testimony to their value. These theologians tell us that the 
second and third volumes contain a vast store of knowledge skilfully 
expressed in clear and cogent Latin; that they are remarkable for 
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brevity, clearness and soundness; that they contain precise definitions, 
ample explanations of Catholic, and honest exposition of non-Catholic, 
teaching; in short, that they are ar example of what a theological text- 
book ought to be. Even in those particular problems which the per- 
sonal tastes of each reviewer amplify, perhaps, beyond their intrinsic 
importance, our author pleased his critics: one who was keen on the 
history of dogma notes that Father MacGuinness does justice, so far 
as limits allow, to the historical development of dogmas and of theologi- 
cal opinions; another whose theological trend was speculative rather 
than historical, appraises Father MacGuinness’s keenness in handling 
abstruse questions like the causality of the sacraments, These favour- 
able reviews of the second and third volumes found fit echo in a notice 
of the present volume that appeared last June in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record above Dr. MacCaffrey’s signature. Every student realises how 
much the value of a treatise De Religione Revelata Ejusque Fontibus 
end De Ecclesia depends upon accurate knowledge and judicious inter- 
pretation of the early Christian records. No higher praise could be 
given, then, than that of this latest reviewer. He writes: ‘‘ the close 
acquaintance of the author with the most recent literature on the ques- 
tions which he discusses [the testimony of the Fathers, the Mes- 
sianie prophecies, the Gospels,] is one of the distinguishing features of 
the volume.’’ So much for dogmatie theology, speculative and his- 
torical. A professor of Philosophy may not venture within these sacred 
precincts, but he may well be permitted to say a word about the last 
part of the volume—De Deo Uno.  Glancing as rapidly as reviewers 
are wont through this part of Father MacGuinness’s volume, he makes 
bold to congratulate the author both on what he has written and on 
what he has left unwritten. 

The treatise De Deo Uno consists of two parts: the proofs of God’s 
Existence and the explanation of God’s Nature. Our author frankly 
recognising that the problem of God’s Existence is purely philosophi- 
eal, hands it over to the philosophers. A shameless derelection of 
duty—many will aver. I confess it seems as great an advance in 
theological method as took place long ago when theologians ceased 
to write authoritatively on physics and chemistry. My reasons? A 
single sentence sums them: volumes may not justify them. Here are 
some of them. Theologians betimes tread all too complacently the 
thorny paths that encompass the proofs of God’s Existence; repro- 
ducing in the baldest form St. Thomas’s famous chapter and ignoring 
most of what has been written against it. All Catholics acknowledge 
the truth of that chapter. Truth, however, is not evidence; and God’s 
Existence must, according to the received theological opinion, be based 
on evidence. St. Thomas’s arguments must be retained; but they 
must be refitted, repaired, and restored to meet the needs of the 
twentieth century. All acknowledge the difficulties of the prima via. 
Students and readers are not so often apprised that the interpretation 
of the secunda via is and probably ever shall be unsettled; that the 
tertia via presupposes a fact not so easily verified nowadays—the exist- 
ence of “ possibilia esse et non esse ’’; that the quarta via led such a 
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keen Thomist as John of St. Thomas only to the conclusion—melius 
quietatur intellectus, si ponitur Deum esse, and that it evokes among 
its defenders as many interpretations as it has sentences; that the 
quinta via oscillates between the Scylla of immanent finality and the 
Charybdis of extrinsic finality, and that he who chooses immanent 
finality starts, some think, with an assumption, while he who chooses 
extrinsic finality ends, others think, with a probability. These difticul- 
ties existed the day the chapter was written. The intervening cen- 
turies have brought their own troublesome freight: the facts and 
principles of that chapter have been in one form or another the battle- 
ground of modern philosophies. If this be so, one grasps more clearly 
the wisdom of a theologian who transfers the problem to philosophers. 
Theology and Philosophy have so enlarged their territories since the 
thirteenth century that it is practically impossible for any writer, how- 
ever able or industrious, to master at their actual stage of development 
both sciences. At any rate nothing but disaster awaits him who, with- 
out long and serious study of modern philosophy, attempts to-day a 
defence of theism. There may be theologians who do thus step aside 
from their own studies to pore over philosophical problems. But years 
of anxious search through their text-books for light and guidance on 
this question has convinced the present writer that they are few. He 
has met, however, several instances of glaring error. A distinguished 
English theologian, commenting on St. Thomas’s prima via, writes: 
“And if Kant had said that the proposition ‘ whatever is in motion is 
moved by another ’ is a synthetic a priori judgment, I am not sure that 
he and Kant would long have disagreed.’’ What else did Kant say, 
and what but Kant’s saying of this originated the truceless war between 
Kantists and Thomists? An authoritative French translator and com- 
mentator of the Summa who adorns his pages with references to Kant’s 
Kritik of Pure Reason, is led by some mischievous inspiration to write 
a special paragraph on Kant’s favourable comments on the physico- 
theological argument that he may show how Kant appreciated St. 
Thomas’s genius more highly than that either of Descartes who sup- 
ported the ontological, or of Leibnitz who supported the cosmological, 
arguments. What a rude awakening for his readers should they ever 
turn to Kant’s pages and discover that Kant’s physico-theological proof 
has nothing to do with St. Thomas’s proof from causality, and that 
Kant’s name for this latter proof of St. Thomas is ‘‘ the cosmological 
argument’’? An English theological weekly, winding up a controversy 
which arose out of the publication of ‘‘ Of God and His Creatures,” 
blandly declares: whatever may be thought of St. Thomas’s argument 
from motion in the Summa contra Gentes, there are valid forms of the 
argument from motion and, then, it presents as a specimen—a teleolo- 
gical argument! One doubts whether the writer was bluffing or blun- 
dering: one has no doubt that either was in the circumstances un- 
worthy. ‘‘ Non tali auzilio,’’ philosophers, at war with the growing 
forces of Agnosticism and Pantheism, may well say to these ill- equipped 
volunteers. 

The case is completely changed when we turn from the first to the 
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second part of De Deo Uno: God’s Essence and Attributes. Philo- 
sophy ekes out with considerable difticulty the proof of an Infinite 
Person, Theology transforms this meagre conclusion into the God of 
Catholicism. For that purpose, our author employs in admirable 
fashion the Sacred Text, the Fathers, the Councils. I have only one 
reservation to make ; in the controversy which for centuries has divided 
the Catholic Schools, I regret to find him in the camp of those whose 
anxious care of human liberty emboldens them to lay violent hands 
on that indispensable principle of rational theism—Quidquid movetur, 
ete. 

The success of Father MacGuinness’s first edition makes any special 
commendation of his second superfluous. He has written up to the 
level of an admirable motto culled from St. Jerome: Ut docerem quid 
didiceram, non a meipso, id est, a praesumptione, pessimo praeceptore, 
sed ab illustribus Ecclesiae viris.’’ He has given us the best thoughts 
of the best theologians. 

Joun O'NEILL. 





Catholic Democracy: Individualism and Socialism. By Henry C. Day, 
S.J. With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley, Ltd., Fleet Street, London, E.C. 1914. 
Pages villi. + 296. Price 6/- net. 


The growing political power of the people is one of the most pro- 
minent social facts of the present day. But the movement which 
underlies it and makes it possible is very far indeed from being a mere 
modern development. ‘‘ The vital elements of democracy,’ as Father 
Day points out, “‘ coinciding as they do with the rational and progres- 
sive forces of man’s higher nature, are co-extensive with civilization, 
and have always existed among cultured races. Modern democracy, 
therefore, is not of the nature of a new creation, but rather the actual 
stage of development of a universal tendency. It is the present phase 
of the world-aged uplifting of mankind towards the goal of individual 
and social freedom, of self-realization, of material, moral and spiritual 
progress.’’ 

The development, though, is more marked in our own day than at 
any previous stage in history. And, unfortunately, it has become so 
closely mixed up with Socialism that the two movements appear to 
many minds almost identical. The consistent opposition of the Catholic 
Church to principles that, if not exactly essential to Socialism, are 
at all events invariably found to influence its leaders, has, therefore, 
led to a widely prevalent belief that Catholicism and Democracy are 
essentially opposed. No inference could be more untrue or less war- 
ranted by the full facts of the case. But there have been so many 
isolated instances that at first sight seemed to point in that direction, 
so many ill-advised actions by individual Catholics, and finally so many 
occasions on which the Church combatting a vicious extreme seemed 
opposed to the virtuous mean, that, with a little ignorance among 
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people generally and a plentiful supply of malice among the Church’s 
opponents, the growth of the myth can be fairly understood. 

We know no better historical account of the gradual estrangement 
of the forces of religion and democracy than is given in this work of 
Father Day’s. He goes back to the years when they were in complete 
harmony and traces the stages of progress and reaction, due often to 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, that have led to the rather unsatis- 
factory position of the present moment. The brighter side of the 
picture is not neglected. The Catholic social movement—in France 
under men like Freppel, Perin, Montalembert, De Mun, Grandmaison 
and Harmel: in Belgium under Doutreloux, Pottier, Helleputte and 
Verhaegen; in Germany under Von Ketteler, Windthorst, Moufang and 
Weiss; in Austria, Meyer, Von Vogelsang and Lueger; in Switzerland, 
Mermillo and Decurtins; in Italy, Cuzzi, Aquaderni, Liberatore, not 
to speak of Leo XIII. and Pius X: in England, Manning, Parkinson 
and Devas, ete.—is sketched and its aims and fortunes fully 
described. 

All this, however, is mainly incidental. The author’s chief concern is 
with the problem itself and with the Catholic method of solution. He 
wants to discover how long the estrangement is likely to last, how 
far the Church is bound to oppose the popular maxims of the day, and 
along what lines both Church and State should work to bring the warring 
elements into line again. ‘‘ Coupled (with the remarkable progress of 
the people towards political power),’’ he says, ‘* is an ominous breach 
between the existing organization of democracy in Europe and all 
positive Christianity. Is this cleavage permanent and necessary, or 
temporary and accidental? Does it spring from the natures of the 
systems at variance, or is it the result of purely adventitious causes? 
In other words, must the Church, by reason of her spirit and funda- 
mental principles, oppose the new Democracy; and must the new 
Democracy, for similar reasons, continue to be in opposition to the 
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Church ? 

These are the questions he sets himself to solve. They are much 
more easily asked than answered. But, in so far as any answer, based 
on existing data, can be satisfactory, we think Father Day’s may claim 
the distinction. It is based almost entirely on an examination of the 
rise, progress, tenets and fallacies of Socialism. Into all these matters 
we need not enter. They are fairly familiar to the ordinary educated 
Catholic. But on two points we may lay emphasis: first, that the 
whole subject is discussed in a plain, straight-forward and attractive 
manner that will win the attention of readers whom the ponderous 
discussions of less gifted expositors would leave untouched: secondly, 
that Father Day’s criticisms are directed against the more modern and 
moderate champions of Socialism and that he wastes no energy in 
bombarding forts that the enemy have long since evacuated. Methods 
of this kind inspire confidence, and they strengthen our conviction, that, 
even though Socialism sacrificed its materialistic concept of history— 
which it is not likely to do—; even though it renounced the irreligious 
and immoral maxims that influence its policy—which it shows no great 
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desire to do—; even though it gave up its principle of the immorality of 
private proverty—which it can hardly afford to do—; even though, in a 
word, it gave up its claim to be a complete philosophy of life and con- 
tented itself with being a purely economic system; its successful intro- 
duction would deprive us of liberties as dear as life and make us all 
little better than slaves in a glorified workhouse. 

On the attitude of the Church to the Social Question Father Day 
has much to say, and gives us some illuminating criticism of the 
sapient dogmas of Sorel, Zola, Renan, Nietzche, the Rev. Campbell 
and others of the type. Her rights and duties are summed up in 
six paragraphs (pp. 232-234). In regard to these, as indeed in regard 
to other passages in the work, a casual reader might perhaps find room 
for misconception. The author states, for instance (p. 234) that the 
Church ‘** holds aloof from ’’ and ‘‘ has no immediate message in regard 
to ’’ problems such as the “ arrangement of just wages as between 
masters and servants.’’ The misconception is removed, though, by his 
subsequent statement that ‘‘ she accepts the responsibility of consider- 
ing the general relation . . . of capital to labour,’’ as well as by other 
paragraphs in which the Catholic doctrine on the living wage is fully 
explained and defended. 

The chapter on the rights and duties of the State (pp. 247 sqq.) is, 
from our point of view, the least satisfactory in the book. In saying 
so we only mean that it is very little more satisfactory than anything 
given by his predecessors. This particular problem has, so far as we 
know, never been worked out in detail by Catholic theologians. General 
statements we get, of course, as we get them in Father Day’s work; 
but as for an application of these principles to the particular needs 
of our time we are left to make it for ourselves. The theory of the 
Altum Dominium of the State is an accepted one in Catholic ethics. 
To some it means nothing more than State interference in a national 
crisis: to others it implies something bordering on Socialism. Will 
no one attempt to fix the limits? As an example of the prevailing 
obscurity we may give Father Day’s remarks on the modern cry of 
‘“‘ the right to work’’ (p. 138). ‘‘ Every man has a right to work, 
and a duty also, as far as work in his case may be a necessary means 
for the support of his life, or of the lives of those who are dependent 
on him. In the exercise of this right he ought not to be interfered with. 
Further, in the existing conditions of industrial society, the State 
should assist labour by facilitating, and, when necessary, even afford- 
ing opportunities for work. In other words, the ‘‘ right to work,’’ 
properly understood, means that every man ought to be allowed to 
pursue a remunerative occupation by any means which do not injure 
his neighbour in his person or goods, and that he ought to receive 
reasonable encouragement to exert his efforts for his own and society's 
benefit. This is a sound and true principle. But that every man who 
happens to be out of work can demand, as of right, from an individua! 
employer, or from the State, labour and wages, is a manifest and 
dangerous error.”’ Manifest and dangerous perhaps, but one that we 
must meet with a more comforting and definite message than any the 
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quotation supplies. It is small consolation to a man to know that, on 
Catholic principles, he has a right to'a living wage for work con- 
scientiously done, if, however able and willing, he can find the work 
nowhere. Except for the honour and glory of the thing, he might as 
well not have the right at all. He must get ‘* reasonable *’ encourage- 
ment. What is ‘‘ reasonable ’’ in the case? Has the State given it in 
the past? Does the State give it now? These are the practical 
questions, and we are somewhat disappointed that Father Day, with 
his evident acquaintance with the full conditions of the problem, 
has not improved on his predecessors and brought his principles into 
contact with actual life. 

Notwithstanding defects of this kind, the work is well worthy of the 
attention of every student of economic and social problems. We are 
sure it will be well received by the Catholic public, and we wish it every 
success. 

M. J. O’DonNeELL. 





Luther. By Hartmann Grisar, 8.J. Authorised Translation from 
the German by E. M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. 
Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1913. 


Price 12/- net. 


The German original of which this is a translation has been reviewed 
at length in the Irnisn THEoLoGcicaL QuarTERLY (Vol. VIII., pp. 77-85). 
Father Grisar’s Life of Luther is undoubtedly the most reliable account 
of the great leader of the religious rebellion of the sixteenth century 
that has been written. It is written solely from the standpoint of a 
historian anxious to arrive at the truth. Many of the legends and 
stories put in circulation by Luther’s contemporaries and repeated 
with additions in later works are rejected as untenable or exaggerated, 
as are also not a few of the incidents narrated by his admirers in proof 
of the high character and disinterested motives of their leader. ‘* The 
author’s purpose in the present work has been to give an exact historical 
and psychological picture of Luther's personality, which still remains 
an enigma from so many points of view. He would fain present an 
accurate delineation of Luther’s character as seen both from within 
und outside throughout the history of his life and work from his earliest 
years till his death. He has, however, placed his hero’s interior life, 
his spiritual development and his psychic history well in the foreground 
of his sketch. . . . Luther’s personality, with all its well-known out- 
spokenness, has, as a matter of course, been introduced, unvarnished 
and unexpurgated, just as it betrays itself in the printed pamphlets, 
which, as a rule, give so vivid a picture of the writer, in the confidential 
letters, and in the chatty talk with his friends and table-companions. 
In a book which, needless to say, is not destined for the education of 
the young, but to describe, as an historical work should, the conditions 
of things as they really were, the author has not thought it permissible 
to suppress certain offensive passages, or to tone down expressions, 
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which from the standpoint of modern taste, are often too outspoken. 
With regard to the Table-Talk it may at once be stated that, by pre- 
ference, we have gone to the actual sources from whence it was taken, 
so far as these sources are known, i.e., to the notes made by Luther’s 
own pupils, and recently from the actual MSS. by Preger, Wrampel- 
meyer, Loesche, Kroker, and others. 

The present volume deals with Luther from his entrance into the 
Augustinian Friary till the year 1519. It deals with his studies, his 
visit to Rome, his work as professor at Wittenberg, his first attacks on 
the doctrines of good works and justification, the preaching of Tetzel, 
the controversy on Indulgences and the definite separation of Luther 
from the Catholic Church. 

The translation is well done, especially in view of the difficulty of 
rendering several passages of the original into good English. For any- 
one who wishes to understand the rise and progress of the Reformation 
in Germany Father Grisar’s Luther is indispensable. 

James MacCarrRrey. 








Life of the Venerable Louis Marie Baudouin. By Abbé Pierre Michaud. 
Translated by W. A. Phillipson. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hedley. Washbourne, Ltd. 1914. Price 8/6 
net. 


The Life of the Venerable Louis Marie Baudouin is valuable, not merely 
because it is a beautiful biography of one of the most saintly priests 
of modern France, but also for the valuable sidelights it throws upon 
the history of France during the eventful years immediately preced- 
ing and following the French Revolution. He was born of poor parents 
in La Vendée in 1765, and was ordained priest in September, 1789, at 
the very time when the National Convention, that was to exercise such 
« potent influence in France, was already in full session. Hardly had 
he returned to his native diocese of Lucon when he was thrown into 
prison for refusing to take the oath prescribed by the Civil Constitution 
of the clergy. Having suceeeded in recovering his liberty he retired, 
together with several other French ecclesiastics, to Spain, in which 
country he remained from 1792 till 1797. Chapter III., which gives 
xn account of the life of the French clerical exiles during their stay in 
Spain, is both vivid and interesting. He returned to France in 1797 
und for three years he lived a life of danger and hardship, with no settled 
pastoral charge. 

From 1801 till 1812, as parish priest of Chavagnes, he restored 
churches, drew the people to Mass, preached to them, instructed the 
children, built schools and hospitals, and made his town and neighbour- 
hood once more Christian, Catholic and devout. For nine years 
(1812-21) he acted as superior of the Grand Séminaire of La Rochelle, 
and for three years Vicar-General of the diocese of Lugon. He died in 
1835. During his years as a missionary priest he aimed at two things 
in particular, first the improvement of the spiritual condition of his 
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fellow-labourers in the vineyard, and second, the Christian education 
of the young. To accomplish the former of these he planned the 
formation of a society or congregation of missionary priests to which 
he gave the name, Société de Prétres Enfants de Marie. Though he 
obtained the approval of the society from some of the bishops of 
Lucon, it was denounced afterwards “‘ as a secret society aiming at 
diocesan interference and ecclesiastical power, and was suppressed. 
Later on, however, this condemnation was withdrawn and Father 
Baudouin again attempted to put the society upon a solid foundation. 
After his death his wishes and ideas were realised when some of his dis- 
ciples succeeded in getting together the members under the title of 
Priests of Chavagnes. For the education of the young he established, in 
conjunction with Mother Saint Benoit, a religious congregation of 
women, known as the Ursulines of Jesus, or more familiarly the Dames 
de Chavagnes. These spread so quickly in France that at the death of 
their venerable founder in 1835 they numbered about three hundred 
and fifty members. In 1902 they had fifty houses in France, containing 
about fourteen hundred Sisters. Houses have been established also 
in Spain, in England, Holland and Ireland (Coleraine). 
James MacCarrrey. 














The Freedom of Science. 3y Joseph Donat, S.J., D.D., Professor 
Innsbruck University. B. Herder, London. 8vo. Tp. ix. + 419. 
Cloth, 10/- net. 


The original of this work appeared in German a few years ago. It 
is now adapted by the author himself for English readers. It contains 
five sections, entitled respectively: The Freedom of Science and its 
Philosophical Basis; Freedom of Research and Faith; The Liberal 
Freedom of Research; Freedom of Teaching; Theology. The author’s 
main purpose is to point out what is meant by true science, and what 
by true freedom, and to show that the freedom so often claimed for 
science is really untrammelled and wholly unjustifiable license. Science 
is not a Goddess omniscient and perfect, it has its seat in the human 
mind, and like the mind is subject to limitation and imperfection; and 
freedom is not immunity from all restraint nor independence of all 
law, but immunity from all restraint that is unreasonable. ** Since 
then,’ says Father Donat, “‘ science is an activity of the human mind, 
it must, like it, always and everywhere be subject to the Truth anc 


subject te God. Subject to the Truth: whenever science comes in 
contact with it, it must reverently bow to the truth. And subject 


to God: if God is the Creator of man and of his spiritual and bodiiy 
activity, He is also the master of his whole being, and man is subject 
to Him in all his activity and development, therefore in his intellectual 
life, and his artistic and scientific pursuits. Everything is and 
remains the activity of the creature. As gravitation rules the entire 
planet and its material activity attracts it towards the sun and makes 
it circle around it, so does the law of dependence on God rule the 
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whole life of the creature. Man cannot therefore, even in his scientific 
research, ignore his Creator, cannot emancipate himself from His 
authority; and if God has given a revelation and demands faith, the 
man of science, too, must believe. There cannot be an emancipated, 
free, science in this sense.’’ 

Those who talk so glibly—and they are very many at the present 
day—about the freedom of science and the slavery of faith, would learn 
much from a careful perusal of Father Donat’s work. It will enable 
them to understand what true freedom really means, and—more im- 
portant still—what it does not mean; and it will help them to realise 
the meaning and force of the words of the great scientist, Lord Kelvin: 
“Do not be afraid to be free thinkers! If you think strongly enough, 
you will be forced by science to the belief in God, which is the 
foundation of all religion.”’ 





J. Maclory. 














Jus ** Orthodoxorum ’’ Russorum, respectu Juris Ecclesiae Romano- 
Catholicae consideratum. By Dr. Nicolaus Biernacki. Apud 
Bibliop. s. t. ‘‘S. Adalberti.’’ Posnaniae: Cracoviae, Gebe- 
thner et Co. 3B. Herder: Freiburg. Pustet: Rome. 1914. 
Pp. 114. Price about 3/-. 


Whether the new-found friendship between the British and Russian 
Empires may lead in English-speaking countries to a deeper interest 
being taken in the affairs of the Russian Church we cannot say. If 
things should turn out in that direction, we can congratulate Dr. 
Biernacki on an exceedingly well-timed publication. 

Not that the state of affairs it discloses will add very much to the 
friendship just mentioned—at least among Catholic readers. The 
position of Christian Churches, outside the ‘*‘ orthodox,’’ in the Russian 
Empire is not one we can get enthusiastic over. They are strictly 
forbidden to make converts from the fold of ‘‘ orthodoxy,’’ under pain 
of being punished for criminal offence: mixed marriages are blessed 
by the ** orthodox ”’ parish priest, and the children are educated ortho- 
dox: Catholics are not to baptise pagans or Jews without a special 
licence from the Government: and a number of other equally liberal 
regulations are enforced. |The methods are so paternal that when 
permission was given in 1905 to ‘‘ converts ’’ to return to their previous 
religion, practically every single individual seized the opportunity. 

This is not the theme of the book, however. It aims at giving us 
the Russian system of dogma and Canon Law, especially as compared 
with the Catholic. The first portion is devoted to a more or less 
historical account of Russian ecclesiastical law: the second to the 
sources of the code and to the organization of the Church: and the 
third to the Church’s judicial and administrative power. It will be 
seen at once that the arrangement differs very much from our own. 
We are accustomed to find our ecclesiastical enactments grouped under 
the five books of the Decretals—often summarized in the verse Judex, 
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judicium, clerus, connubia, crimen—or discussed in the tracts on 
‘ sacred persons, things, trials and punishments.’’ The circumstances 
of the Russian Church explain the difference. The legislation is almost 
purely national. Extern influences, especially Catholic influences, 
are rigorously excluded: and, as for ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it may 
be held by laymen or women. 

rom the Catholic point of view the work is one of great interest. It 
gives in scientific fashion, and without any attempt at literary grace, 
the history of Russian theology, and indicates in great detail the points 
on which the existing system differs from our own. The difference, 
we need hardly say, is, on the Russian side, one of negation. Apart 
from its principle of government control, the Russian Church contents 
itself with the negative policy of neglecting any advance made by the 
Western Church since the date of their unfortunate separation. 

We have read the book with great interest. Though it throws little 
light on our own theology, it is interesting as a study in contrasts. And 
the knowledge of an enemy’s position is not the least important factor 
in one’s own defence. 

M. J. O’DonneLt. 








More Joy. By the Rt. Rev. Paul Wilhelm Keppler. 3B. Herder: 
Freiburg, St. Louis, and (for the United Kingdom), 68 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1914. Pp. viii. + 257. Price 
(cloth), 4/- net. 


This is an English translation of a little book by the Bishop of Rotten- 
burg. The English version is by the Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
und, if it adds nothing to the joy of the original, certainly takes nothing 
from it. 

The theme is one that should recommend itself to most. We all 
have sorrows enough. Anything that lightens the shadow or strengthens 
the light need have no fear of a cold welcome. And, certainly, after 
reading the Bishop’s lines on many an aspect of life, we think they 
cannot fail to brighten the views of even the sombrest pessimist. The 
author has been able to look at the bright side of things himself, and, 
looking back over the ages, he has found so many like himself among 
the Saints and the inspired writers of the Church and has combined 
them into such a chorus of jubilation that, at least for a little while after 
leaving down the work, we were tempted to wonder how anyone could 
ever imagine that this world was any but the best of all possible worlds. 

The feeling may be only temporary. It was so in our case. But 
even a short acquaintance with the Spirit of happiness is not to be 
lightly disregarded. 

The ‘joy ’’ about which our author is so zealous is not, needless to 
say, quite what the majority of the human race understand by the 
term. It ‘‘ declares war against a host of modern enemies—against 
alcohol and lewdness and selfishness and greed of pelf, against neur- 
asthenia and false philosophy, against uneducation and over-education, 
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against any art which makes people unhappy, which is as injurious as it 
is vulgar, against any literature which makes a business of cultivating 
misery.”’ It is partly natural, partly supernatural, and is based on 
what is best and highest in both orders. 

Titles such as ‘‘ Modern Destroyers of Joy,’’ ‘‘ Joy and Art,’’ ‘‘ Joy 
and Youth,’’ ‘‘Joy in Work,’’ etc., will give an idea of the subject 
matter of the book. The author is clearly quite delighted with his 
theme: the style is as bright as the subject itself: and the book is 
likely to brighten the lives of many if only wars and the rumours of 
wars leave them time to read it. 

M. J. O’DonneE.t. 








The People of God. An Inquiry into Christian Origins. By H. F. 
Hamilton, D.D., formerly Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Canada. In two 
volumes. Pp. xxxix. + 261 and xvi. + 252. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. net. 


The first of these two volumes deals with the authority and religion 
of the Old Testament; the second with the origin and ministry of the 
Christian Church. If it be asked why two subjects so distinct are 
treated in one work, the author’s reply is that both are included in an 
account of Christian origins as organic parts of a single whole. 

The first volume begins by tracing the rise of philosophic monotheism 
among the Greeks, which is attributed to a better knowledge of nature, 
and a grasp of the idea of what we call natural causation. This idea 
enabled them to dispense with the many unseen beings, whom poly- 
theism had invoked to explain natural occurrences. Next, the Greeks 
saw that the universe must be explained as a single whole, from a single 
source ; and this led them to acknowledge one Supreme Being, the First 
Cause, the source of all existence, the infinite Intelligence, which has 
ordered all things as they are. Then at once for Greek Philosophy the 
old gods perished, and the one God was acknowledged, as the result of 
philosophic inquiry. The author next turns to the origin of Hebrew 
monotheism, which he rightly ascribes not to philosophic induction, 
but to direct Divine revelation. But, if I understand him rightly, 
it is not to primitive Divine revelation nor to any revelation granted 
through the Patriarchs or Moses that he ascribes it, but to an inner 
mental feeling or experience of the Jewish prophets due to a self- 
revelation to them of God. Indeed he maintains that the great mass 
of the Jewish nation were polytheists up to the time of the exile, and 
that the difference between them and the prophets was that they 
looked upon Jehovah as only one of the many Semitic deities, while 
the prophets regarded Him as the one and only Almighty God. We 
need hardly say that we cannot accept this account of the matter, 
and, with all deference, we do not think that Dr. Hamilton proves it. 
If the prophets sometimes or even often inveighed against polytheism, 
this does not prove that the Jewish nation, as a whole, was polytheistic, 
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any more than a sermon against theft at the present day proves that 
the great body of the congregation are thieves. However, we agree with 
Dr. Hamilton on the main point, namely, that Jewish monotheism, 
unlike that of Greece, was due to revelation and not to any philosophic 
induction, and that “ this monotheistic religion, under the influence of 
the greatest Figure in man’s religious history, gave birth to a new 
society, which claimed to be heir to all the privileges of the old, and yet 
was freed from all its national limitations and imperfections.’’ 

In the second volume the author discusses the attitude of Christ and 
the Apostles towards the Law and Judaism; the nature and privileges 
of the New Israel or Christian Church; the office of the Apostles; the 
development of the ministry, first at Jerusalem and then in the Pauline 
churches ; the Unity of the Church, and her organic functions of govern- 
ment, teaching and administration of the Sacraments. On many 
points he is far apart from our position, but throughout Dr. Hamilton 
makes an honest effort to discuss the various questions fairly and im- 
partially and in a spirit of real Christian charity. He wrote before the 
Kikuyu controversy started, but his attitude in regard to it may be 
gathered from the following passage: ‘‘ When Churchmen are eager 
for the return of their brethren to the Eucharist of the historic ministry, 
it is not simply because they wish to push their own peculiar form of 
Church government at the expense of others; but because the Church 
cannot be what it ought to be without their return. It is because we 
sorely need them and the spiritual strength they would bring with them, 
because neither they nor we can be made perfect apart, and because 
the Church cannot properly fulfil its function in the world in its present 
divided state, that we feel obliged to insist upon the ministry of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons as the basis of the re-union of Christendom.”’ 
We are sorry that considerations of space do not allow us to discuss 
even briefly some of the many important questions treated by Dr. 
Hamilton in the second volume. 


J. MacRory. 








Beyond The Road to Rome. Compiled and edited by Georgina Pell 
Curtis. B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London. Pp. 440. 
Cloth, 7/6 net. 


Beyond The Road to Rome is a collection of short articles by converts 
to the Catholic Church, setting forth their experiences since they took 
the momentous step. The object of the compilation is to convince 
non-Catholics that converts to Catholicity are not disillusioned after 
their conversion, that they remain Catholics because they have found 
peace and are fully satisfied that the Catholic Church is the one true 
fold of Christ. There are some sixty contributors, nearly all of them 
Americans, and before their conversion they belonged to every shade 
of religious opinion. They state their experiences frankly and forcibly, 
and the result is well calculated to convince doubting souls that there 
are no terrors or regrets in store for them, but spiritual peace and joy 
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such as they never knew before, if they join the Catholic Church. The 
compiler, who is already well known as Editor of Some Roads to Rome 
in America and The American Catholic Who’s Who, has done an 
excellent work in procuring and editing the present collection. We 
hope it may be widely read, and especially by non-Catholics. 


J. MacRory. 











The Shield of Silence. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin, L.H.D., Author of 
‘The North Star,’’ ete. Benziger Bros. Pp. 463. Price 5/6. 


‘‘ The Shield of Silence ’’ is an interesting story, and thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit. It centres round a young woman named Orfelia 
Lamo, half American, half Spanish, who was first led astray and 
then abandoned by an American lover named Ellis Howard. In a 
moment of revengeful passion Orfelia stabs Howard; he dies of the 
wound after a few days; but only the girl herself, and a priest to whom 
the dying man confided the secret, are aware who caused his death. 
The title of the story, “‘ The Shield of Silence,’’ alludes to the part 
so nobly played by the priest in guarding the secret that had been 
entrusted to him. But notwithstanding the priest’s silence, a detective 
gets upon Orfelia’s track, and just in the nick of time she quits 
America and settles down in the beautiful land of her mother’s people, 
the Basque country in Northern Spain. Here we get some graphic 
pictures of life among the Basques, and some idea of the political con- 
ditions in Spain. <A few of the most stirring chapters deal with the 
Barcelona riot and the influences that led up to that terrible outbreak. 

Mrs. Ruffin does not attempt to preach, but she evidently means the 
story to impress the lesson that every crime brings with it its own 
punishment. Ellis Howard suffers at the hands of the girl he had 
wronged; and the girl herself, though successfully evading the punish- 
ment of the law, suffers through life from the terrors of a guilty con- 
science. Though surrounded by devoted and loving friends and blessed 
with material prosperity in her beautiful home in Northern Spain, 
Orfelia cannot shake off the haunting memory of her crime nor escape 
from the terrors of the voice within. Even human justice pursues 
her to the last, and at the very end she is saved from the clutches of 
the detective only by the merciful hand of death. 


J. MacRory. 











The Catholic Library. Vol. XIV. Commentary on the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. By John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (first pub- 
lished in a.p. 1509). Edited with Preface and Glossary by J. S. 
Phillimore, M.A. Vol. I. London: The Manresa Press and B. 
Herder. Pp. + 118. Price 1s. 


For various reasons we bid a hearty welcome to this fourteenth 
volume of The Catholie Library. These sermons of the illustrious 
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and Blessed Bishop of Rochester were first published in 1509, the year 
that Henry VIII. ascended the throne, ss they speak to us of the 
faith and piety of England at that time; and they prove that the 

Catholic Church of to- day, which has raised their martyred author to the 
honours of her altars, is one in faith and spirit with the Church of 
four hundred years ago that elevated him to the dignity of Cardinal. 
Works like this show the absurdity of the Continuity Theory of Ang- 
licans, and from this point of view every scrap of pre-Reformation 
religious literature is valuable and deserves a warm welcome. 

Again, every such work helps to explode the myth that English 
literature began with Protestantism. Fisher and More have been 
largely ignored by Protestant writers; the Elizabethan period has been 
hailed as the dawn of English literature; and, as Mr. Phillimore points 
out, the Renaissance, delayed for a century by the Tudors but bound 
sooner or later to make itself felt in England, has been represented 
as the necessary and characteristic accompaniment of the new reli- 
gion. One of the reasons for the appearance of the present volume 
is to help to dispel such illusions or misrepresentations. Here we have 
not only the Catholic faith of to-day, but also to a remarkable extent 
the English language of to-day. ‘* This treatise,’’ writes the editor, 
“*is offered to the public which reads the Catholic Library, both as an 
excellent piece of devotional reading and as an excellent piece of litera- 
ture, deeply interesting to anybody who takes any pride in his mother 
tongue, and feels complacency in recognizing how near to the perfect 
adequacy and aptness of a civilized language was the speech of our 
ancestors 400 years ago.”’ 

But it didn’t suit the purposes of most of the historians of English 
literature to call attention to such a work, and so it was generally 
passed over in silence. This is indeed only what we might expect, 
when we remember that the famous series, known as Arber’s Reprints, 
which revived so many forgotten worthies, comprised not even one 
Catholic work. No doubt a fairer and more liberal spirit is now 
abroad, but even still English Catholics cannot guard too jealously nor 
emphasise too strongly their literary heritage. 

Portion of Fisher’s works, comprising the contents of the present 
volume, was published in 1876 by the Early English Text Society; but 
as the ancient spelling and punctuation or rather absence of punctuation 
were reproduced, the works remained practically sealed except to 
literary antiquaries. Fr. Kenelm Vaughan realising this, set about 
preparing a new edition of these sermons, which he published in 1888. It 
was meant to be a popular edition, having a devotional rather than « 
literary object, and so he not only modernised the spelling and punctua- 
tion, but often recast the sentences, and took considerable liberties 
with the vocabulary and idiom. The result was a very readable and 
up-to-date work, but plainly it was only in a modified sense that it 
could be regarded as Fisher’s. Mr. Phillimore has steered a middle 
course in the present edition. To make the book readable, he has 
modernised the spelling and punctuation; but to leave it Fisher's, he 
has abstained from interference with the diction. Obsolete words, 
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which on the whole are amazingly few, are allowed to stand in the 
text, and a running glossary is appended at the foot of the page. This, 
we think, was a wise course to take, for while the devotional reader 
will not suffer, the student of literature will be gratified at being allowed 
direct access to the thought and language of the original. Only the 
first four Penitential Psalms are dealt with in the present volume; we 
hope that Mr. Phillimore may soon see his way to give us in similar 
form Cardinal Fisher’s discourses on the remaining three. 


J. MacRory. 








Rotes. 


Catholics have reason to be grateful to God’s providence that, while 
the roar of battle resounds through Europe and a horrible war of 
gigantic proportions is waged among so many of the Christian nations, 
Italy’s neutrality made possible the immediate election of a new Pope. 
Had Italy been embroiled, difficulties would necessarily have arisen, 
and considerable delay would have been almost inevitable. At it was, 
thank God, the new Pope was elected in due course, and Catholic 
hearts, saddened by the death of the late saintly Pontift and by the 
horrors of a war that is a disgrace to Christianity, are somewhat relieved 
und reassured by the presence once more at their head of the visible 
representative of the Prince of Peace. 


+ + + 
3enedict XV. is comparatively young, having not yet attained his 
sixtieth year—he was born in Genoa on November 1, 1854. At the 


age of twenty-four he was ordained priest, and soon after was appointed 
Cameriere Segreto. In 1883 he became Secretary to the Papal Embassy 
in Spain, and this position he held for four years, till in 1887 he became 
Minutante to the Secretary of State and Private Secretary to Cardinal 
Rampolla. In 1900 he was consecrated Bishop, and in 1901 he became 
Sostituto to the Secretary of State, and Consultor to the Congregation 
of the Holy Office. He was appointed Archbishop of Bologna, in 
succession to Cardinal Svampa, in 1907; and it was only in the Con- 
sistory held in May of the present year that he was raised to the 
dignity of Cardinal. He has been always energetic and hard-working. 
Indeed when he was a young priest in Rome, and his arduous official 
duties might well have absorbed all his energies, year after year he 
found time in Lent and the month of May to deliver courses of sermons 
in some of the Roman churches. Between 1902 and 1907 he was a 
member of many of the Roman Congregations, and Consultor to the 
Congregation of the Index. During the conflict with Modernism he 
was one of its most untiring and uncompromising opponents, and it 
was probably for that reason especially that he was appointed by 
Pius X. to the See of Bologna, where the Modernist heresy was parti- 
cularly rampant. Last year he took part in the National Italian Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes, and during the night adoration preached with 
stirring eloquence the Eucharistic sermon. And now that he has the 
vast expanse of the Catholic world as field for his energy, we may con- 
fidently hope that Benedict XV. will accomplish great things for God 
and His Church. By some three hundred millions of his subjects he 
is hailed with filial affection, but assuredly by none more warmly than 
by his faithful children of Catholie Treland. 
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The twenty-fifth Eucharistic Congress, held last July in Lourdes, 
was a marvellous success. It was attended by six Cardinals, 200 
Archbishops and Bishops, at least 4,000 priests, and by a vast concourse 
of laity from every part of the Catholic world; and many excellent 
papers were read dealing with the Blessed Eucharist under various 
aspects. It was a happy thought that the place which Our Lady 
has chosen to honour in a special way by her apparitions and favours 
should have been selected for this Jubilee Congress in honour of her 
Divine Son in the Sacrament of the Altar. Where Mary is interested 
Jesus is not indifferent, and we may rest assured that the vast gather- 
ing at Lourdes appealed in a very special way to the heart of Jesus. 
May it be the means of bringing down many blessings, not only upon 
poor wayward France, but upon all the nations that were represented 
in the vast throng. We understand it was announced at Lourdes that 
in future Eucharistic Congresses will not be held every year, but only 
every second year. This will allow more time for the immense labour 
of preparation that such events necessarily entail. 


> + 


Towards the end of last July a discussion took place in the House of 
Lords on Lord Gorell’s Bill for the provision of increased facilities for 
divorce. The chief change proposed was one that would enable a wife 
to procure a divorce on the sole ground of her husband’s adultery. As 
the law stands at present, a husband can divorce his wife on the sole 
ground of her adultery, but she must establish either cruelty or deser- 
tion besides adultery against him before she can secure a divorce. 
Plainly, then, the change now proposed was calculated to increase 
the number of divorces very considerably. Lord Braye moved the 
rejection of the Bill, and set forth clearly and with great force the 
Catholic doctrine on the absolute indissolubility of marriage. ‘‘ There 
is only one power,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is only one court in the world where 
re-marriage of divorced persons can be sanctioned. In that court, my 
Lords, there sits a judge against whom and beyond whom there is no 
appeal. The name of that judge is Death.’’ The Archbishop of 
York followed, and in language almost equally strong declared that 
Christian marriage is indissoluble except by death. Then he went on 
to say that ‘‘ the divorce laws have done more harm to our social life 
than good. I object in toto to divorce. I shall work against the ex- 
tension of that which is doing more than anything else at the present 
time to weaken family life.’’ Brave words these from His Grace 
of York. But now comes the ludicrous part of the proceedings. A few 
minutes later His Grace was on his feet, explaining why he would 
vote for the Bill! He desired, he said, to give wives the same facilities 
as husbands in the matter. One could understand this if he believed 
divorce to be a good thing and permissible by the law of God; but why, 
believing it to be an evil thing directly opposed to God’s law, he 
should seek to extend the license of wives instead of curtailing that of 
husbands, is a poser that we give up in despair. 


H 
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The first article in our issue of last July directed attention to the 
distraught condition of the Anglican Church as a result of the Kikuyu 
controversy. It will be in the memory of our readers that at the Con- 
ference held in Kikuyu, in British East Africa, in June, 1913, certain 
views were advanced regarding Episcopacy, which the Bishop of Zan- 
zibar afterwards denounced as heretical. Yet practically all the mem- 
bers of the Conference, though they represented very various shades 
of Protestant religious opinion, in some of which neither a hierarchy 
nor sacraments were recognised, were admitted by an Anglican Bishop 
to the Lord’s Supper. Thereupon the whole question as to whether 
belief in the hierarchy and sacraments was necessary as an essential 
article of faith, assumed an acute form, and the controversy begun 
in East Africa was soon carried to England. Meanwhile the Bishop 
of Zanzibar, who was the first to protest against the proceedings at 
Kikuyu, has published a full statement of his views in a pamphlet 
entitled The Case Against Kikuyu. In the course of his statement, he 
asks: “Is the Episcopate the expression of the mind of Christ or is 
it merely of human invention? If it be Christ’s mind, we may be 
certain that no reunion is possible that is not based upon an accept- 
ance of Episcopacy in its fullness.’’ And he goes on: “ For three 
hundred years or so English Churchmen have agreed to differ in details 
about Episcopacy, so long as the Episcopate was in practice main- 
tained. Last year two Bishops decided to take their own very modern 
views of Episcopacy, and move out towards reunion with non-Episcopal 
bodies, involving in their action the other Bishops in their Communion. 
It remains to be settled, chiefly, whether life in fellowship with the 
Episcopate be, or be not, the evident condition of retaining a full 
membership in the Catholic Church, and therefore of approach to the 
Altar of that Church. All else is beside the point. Confirmation 
Rubrics, sermons on brotherly love, warnings against intolerance, dis- 
quisitions on the Reformation—these and all else are beside the point. 
The issue is simple, plain, direct; and to my mind it involves a prin- 
ciple to which there can be no such authorised exception as will carry 
a new policy for the Church of a Continent. It is my own conviction 
that the first step towards the reunion of Christendom is the discovery 
of the Divinely ordered centre of union on earth for each individual 
soul. Until we are agreed that such a centre of union exists, we are 
as men moving in a fog, each ready to help a brother in distress, each 
ignorant alike of direction and road.”’ 

> + + 

The two Bishops who attended the Kikuyu Conference have also 
published a statement of their case in a pamphlet entitled Steps To- 
wards Reunion. They do not attempt to answer the rather testy ques- 
tions raised by His Lordship of Zanzibar, but endeavour to state ‘* the 
principles on which we have acted, and our grounds for believing that 
the proceedings of the Kikuyu Conference have been consistent with 
the doctrines and practices and the expressed intentions of the Church 
of England.’’ They appeal to the resolutions of various Lambeth 
Conferences urging visible co-operation among the different workers 
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in the mission-field, and claim that the Conference at Kikuyu was 
summoned and conducted in accordance with the spirit of these resolu- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether the Lambeth Conferences of 
the future will support them in this view, and sacrifice to the practical 
needs of the mission-field what were hitherto regarded as fundamental 
beliefs. Meanwhile, to any man of true Christian spirit, who remem- 
bers the one flock ’’ which Jesus Christ contemplated as His Church, 
or the “‘ one faith ’’ required by St. Paul (Eph. iv. 5), the controversy 
makes sad reading. And the Church of England appears in the whole 
matter suspiciously like ‘‘a house divided against itself.’’ 
> + ¢ 

The Community of Caldey, whose conversion to the Catholic faith 
some eighteen months ago attracted so much attention, has again been 
brought prominently under notice by the appointment of its first Abbot. 
On Monday, August 10, in virtue of faculties specially granted by the 
Holy See, Dom Aelred Carlyle, O.8.B., who founded the Community 
nearly eight years ago in the little island off the coast of W ales, was 
installed ‘by the Bishop of Menevia as Abbot of Caldey. At the cere- 
mony of installation, which began in the Chapter House, the Bishop 
appeared in cope and mitre, and Dom Aelred in the usual dress of a 
3enedictine prelate. The Abbot-designate then knelt before the 
Bishop and made the solemn promise of fealty to the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church and to Pius X. and his successors. After the promise 
had been made and the Bishop had confirmed Dom Aelred as Abbot 
of the Monastery of Caldey, he delivered into the new Abbot’s hands the 
seal and keys of the Abbey, and inviting him to sit at his right hand, 
invested him with the cross and ring, the symbols of his office. A pro- 
cession to the church was then formed, and the Bishop taking the 
Abbot by the hand conducted him to his seat in the choir. While the 
Te Deum was then being sung, each member of the Community knelt 
in turn before the Abbot, and with hands clasped in his paid him glad 
homage and promised him a willing obedience. It was an interesting 
and solemn ceremony, and helps to remind one of the marvellous vita- 
lity and recuperative power of the Catholic Church. In the sixteenth 
century, by order of Henry VIII. the Benedictine monks of Caldey 
were expelled from their island sanctuary, and now after nearly four 
hundred years, He who from the stones could raise up children to 
Abraham, has raised up from a Community of Protestant monks new 
sons to St. Benedict and new children to the Catholic Church. May 
the Caldey Community grow and flourish under Abbot Aelred, and 
become a centre of light and strength to Wales, which was once so 
loval and devoted to the Catholic faith. 

> + + 

An interesting and very useful little work on ‘‘The Question of 
Miracles ’’ has just been published by Herder, Great Russell Street, 

London, in The Catholic Library series. The price is only one 
shilling. The author is Rev. G. H. Joyce, 8.J., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in St. Bruno’s College, N. Wales. Father Joyce discusses 
clearly and scientifically the true nature of miracle, its possibility, the 
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nature of the evidence required to establish it, and subjects to a brief 
examination the objections usually urged against its actual occurrence. 
These objections are of three kinds: some assert that it is always the 
more reasonable course to attribute the alleged miracle to unknown 
natural causes and not to any divine interference; others challenge 
the value of the whole mass of testimony for the occurrence of miracles, 
which, they say, proves on close examimation to be quite inadequate 
to command the confidence of a reasonable man; while others again, 
like the Modernists, urge that a miracle is a supernatural fact, and as 
such belongs not to history but to faith, and is therefore incapable 
of historical proof. Father Joyce readily disposes of the three classes 
of objection, and what he has to say on the third of them is worth 
quoting. ‘‘The argument,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is after all a mere sophism 
resting on an ambiguity in our use of the word supernatural. By 
* supernatural truths ’ we sometimes signify the truths which we know 
by revelation alone, which we are totally incapable of learning by 
direct observation. In this sense it is quite true that what is super- 
natural falls outside the scope of history, and that supernatural truths 
cannot be established by historical evidence. But in this sense a 
miracle is not a supernatural truth, it is am occurrence which falls 
under our senses, and which not revelation but reason proclaims to be 
due to a direct intervention of the First Cause. In its other mean- 
ing, ‘ supernaturel’ denotes what is contrary to the normal order of 
causes and effects which God has established in the universe. In this 
sense a miracle is supernatural. But the supernatural thus under- 
stood falls as much within the province of the historian as any other 
occurrence which men have witnessed, and which has influenced the 
course of human affairs. Moreover it is for him to note its miraculous 
character, and to point out that here the supreme providence of God 
intervened in a special manner. For it is the business of the historian 
not merely to be a chronicler of material happenings, but to attribute 
events to their causes.” 


> + + 


Father Joyce next examines the theories of faith-healing and sug- 
gestion put forward to explain away the miracles of healing recorded in 
the Gospels or happening every year at Lourdes, and shows that the 
theories have against them the full weight of the best medical testi- 
mony of the present day. ‘‘ It may be safely said that virtually the 
whole medical profession is agreed that there is not a jot of positive 
evidence that suggestion, whether hypnotic or otherwise, can do any- 
thing to remedy an organic lesion: that, on the contrary, all the 
evidence hitherto produced goes to show that its curative effects are 
strictly limited to functional derangements.’’ But the cure of such 
functional derangements can never be compared with such miraculous 
events as the instantaneous healing of the withered hand (Mark iii. 1.5) 
or the various cures of bone affections effected at Lourdes and testified 
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to by a competent medical authority.‘ Father Joyce’s remaining 
chapters deal with the evidential value of miracles, the miracles of the 
Gospels, and ecclesiastical miracles. There is an appendix dealing 
with diabolical possession and exorcism. We wish the little work a 
wide sale. It comes very opportunely at a time when even Anglicans 
of high position, like the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
question the reality of any miracle. 
> 2? + 
The National Catholic Total Abstinence Congress, which was held in 
Dublin during the last week in June, appears to have been an event 
of decisive importance for the Temperance Movement in Ireland. In 
its dimensions, certainly, it was very imposing. Some two thousand 
lay delegates, total-abstaining men and women from all parts of the 
country, took part in the two days’ deliberations. On the eve of the 
Congress Cardinal Logue travelled from the Maynooth Union meeting 
to be present at the Reception of Delegates in the Mansion House. The 
Solemn High Mass in the Pro-Cathedral was attended by ten Irish 
Bishops, some four hundred clergy, and as many of the delegates 
and general public as could find place in the sacred edifice. The sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Clonfert was a really eloquent, scholarly and 
convincing discourse on the genesis and moral aspect of the Temperance 
Movement. 
+ + + 
His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel presided at the High Mass and 
also at the Opening General Meeting in the afternoon. At the Public 
Meeting, on the same evening, the Lord Mayor presiding, the Round 
toom of the Mansion House was filled to its utmost capacity. On the 
second day sectional meetings were held simultaneously in the Round 
Room and in the Supper Room at 10 a.m. and again at 3 p.m., and 
the Congress was brought to a close by a general meeting in the evening. 
> 
Remarkable in its dimensions, the Congress was perhaps even more 
significant in the matter and manner of its discussions. Its speakers 
treated their audience to a candid and deliberate stock-taking of 
Catholic Temperance Forces in Ireland, setting forth their weakness 
as well as their strength, emphasizing the serious needs of the hour, 
and wdulging in no idle optimism. ‘‘ More work and more efficient 
work '’ was the keynote of all the deliberations 
+ + + 
A few strong and outstanding impressions were carried away by all. 
One was the urgent need of tackling in a more serious manner the 
educational aspect of the Temperance Question: the need to instruct 
the Youth and enlighten Public Opinion on the dangers and evils of 
alcoholic indulgence; and in this connexion Sir Arthur Chance’s Paper 
on “The Place of Alcohol in Medicine’’ will have probably caused 


‘The reader who wishes to pursue this subject will find abundant 
evidence in Dr. Boissarie’s Les Grandes Guerisons de Lourdes (Paris, 
Téqui, 1900). 
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some serious heart-searchings—and they were badly wanted—both in 
the Medical Profession and among the general public in Ireland. The 
National School teachers received, and generously availed of, special 
facilities to attend the Congress. The prevailing impression was thet 
in Ireland our schools are as yet practically an untilled field so far as 
any efficient or systematic Temperance instruction is concerned. 
> > + 

Another dominant note of the proceedings was the universally ad- 
mitted waste of energy in the past, owing to the lack of proper organi- 
sation of Temperance forces. But the Congress did more than bewail 
this waste. It attempted at all events to map out the beginnings, and 
lay down the leading lines, of a better organisation. It formed a 
provisional executive to establish in Ireland a permanent Federation of 
Catholic Total Abstinence Societies ; and it took in hand the re-organi- 
sation and extension of the Father Mathew Union of total-abstaining 
Irish priests. As an isolated event the Congress was indeed a success; 
but whether it was a real and lasting success will depend altogether 
on the future that awaits these two projects. Nor is it too much 
to say that their success or failure must lie primarily and mainly in the 
hands of the younger generation of the Irish clergy. If the seeds of 
Temperance Reform, which have been so anxiously sown in our ecclesi- 
astical colleges for years past, have fallen on fertile soil, these projects 
will be taken up by the clergy with a generous enthusiasm. A good 
beginning has indeed been made, and the indications from the mission 
field are encouraging; but many zealous workers—and, above all, per- 
severing workers—are wanted. Temperance Reform in Ireland is wp- 
hill work and will demand all the energies of all that is best in the 
Trish priesthood. 

> + +> 

These energies must be concentrated on the really dithicult problem 
of protecting our young people from contracting the drink-craving 
during the most dangerous decade of their lives—from the age of fifteen 
to the age of twenty-five. This involves effort in various directions, 
such as lessening the number of publichouses, eliminating pernicious 
local drinking customs, encouraging healthy recreations and amuse- 
ments, and so forth: but there is one essential still widely lacking and 
without which there can be no hope of permanent improvement, and 
this one essential is the well-organised parochial total abstinence 
sodality for the young. In proclaiming this need, in recommending 
this step, the Congress was loud and emphatic in its unanimity. But it 
is a step that implies earnest, steady and devoted organising work on 
the part of the parochial clergy. This above all is what the Congress 
has hoped and prayed for. And there is no manner of 
doubt that for the realisation of this hope not only the Con- 
gress with its hundreds of thousands of associates, but the whole 
of Catholie Ireland, is now looking to the parochial clergy. Already 
some of the Irish Bishops have taken action and ordered the establish- 
ment of Juvenile Total Abstinence Sodalities in all the parishes of their 
dioceses. Much will depend on the zeal and perseverance with which 
the clergy carry out this difficult but most essential move in the cam- 
paign against intemperance. 
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A very interesting Paper was read by Mr. Ennis, J.P., on “* Sugges- 
tions for some Minor Amendments of the lrish Licensing Laws.”’ It 
will be found in the Official Report of the Congress, which will be 
published shortly. We commend this paper particularly to the lay 
leaders of the Temperance Movement in Ireland—and to our future 
legislators. It is a paper that a good deal more is likely to be heard of 
in the not distant future. 

> + + 

The Congress was followed by a Monster All-Ireland Temperance 
Demonstration in Dublin on Sunday, June 28th—a memorable and 
unique event. Some forty special trains brought nearly thirty thousand 
people from the provinces to take part in the processions and attend 
the meetings. Three platforms were erected in O’Connell Street, 
and upwards of fifty thousand Irish Catholics assembled around those 
platforms to give their enthusiastic support to the resolution which 
had been adopted by their delegates a few days previously. Alto- 
gether, the proceedings of those days must necessarily have given new 
inspiration and a new impetus to the great Christian and Catholic 
forces that are struggling for the realization of a temperate Ireland. 
We append the terms of the resolution: 

+ + + 

‘“* That this Congress, representative of Catholic opinion of all classes 
in Ireland, and of every county and practically every parish in Ireland, 
declares its profound conviction that the Temperance Movement claims 
the strong support of all who profess to be interested in the prosperity 
of the country, in the happiness of the people, and in the credit of 
our religion; that at the present juncture in the history of Ireland, 
when the Irish people are on the eve of receiving a measure of power 
over their own destinies, and when at length it will be possible to turn 
their attention from the fortunes of the British political parties to their 
own domestic aftairs and the inner life of the nation, we deem that the 
time has come to inaugurate a strong national movement to grapple 
with the admittedly unsatisfactory condition of the Drink Question; 
that this question lies at the very foundation of the home conditions 
under which our people live, at the very threshold of the education and 
home-training of the Irish child, and that it vitally affects the physical, 
industrial, social, moral and religious well-being of the people of this 
nation ; that, therefore, it is the duty of the Irish people, by demanding 
legislation for the better control of the Drink Traffic, by educating the 
young and enlightening public opinion on the evils of Intemperance, to 
remove this most serious obstacle which still blocks the path to the 
welfare of Ireland.”’ 

+ + + 

It is with great pleasure we note that the ‘‘ Enchiridion Patristi- 
eum ’’ of M. J. Rouét de Journel, 8.J., published by Herder, has 
already reached a second edition. The fact that a new edition has been 
called for so soon, is the best proof that the work has met a want. The 
student will find here extracts from the Fathers, taken in their chrono- 
logical order, bearing upon all the great questions of Theology, and 
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with the aid of the ‘‘ Theological Index ’’ he may exumine in a few 
minutes on any particular question the views of many Fathers, which 
otherwise it would have taken him hours or even days to consult. The 
price—paper, 9 sh.; cloth, 10 sh.—is too high to be altogether popular, 
but it must be admitted that a large work of 800 pages like this, requir- 
ing so much minute care from both compiler and printer, could hardly 
be produced for much less. 


~ + + 


Major Orders, by Rev. Louis Baeuez, §.S., is a neat, compact 
volume of 484 pages, well printed and attractively produced by Herder 
and Co. The name of the author will be sufficient to arouse the atten- 
tion of many in this new work, for a previous publication of his is 
already well-known and accounted a very valuable contribution to our 
devotional literature. It is entitled the Divine Office, a series of 
instructions on the several parts of the office followed by meditations 
illustrating the Spiritual significance of each part. A similar method 
is pursued in this volume. The meaning and significance of the different 
orders are fully explained and highly suggestive meditations follow, 
suitable to those in holy orders or about to receive them. The meaning 
of the sub-diaconate, the diaconate and the Priesthood and the several 
obligations attaching to them are duly considered, and much useful 
information not otherwise easily obtainable will be found in the author’s 
instructions. Those preparing for holy orders in our seminaries have 
experienced a difficulty in procuring a suitable book in which the nature 
of the obligations they are about to receive is adequately explained. 
The ordinations to the various orders are the capital events of their 
student life, and it is imperative that they should know with what 
dispositions they should approach them, what powers and privileges 
they confer, what virtues they suppose or exact in the subject, what 
helps and graces are needed for the due fulfilment of the duties apper- 
taining to them. The title of this little book should therefore appeal 
to our Seminarists, and it can be confidently recommended to them 
as a standard work on the subject. 

+ + + 

Déapla Sacran 7 an Creroeam 1 n-Exunn. (Dublin: Messrs. Gill, Ltd. 
1913. 1d.) is a little booklet of some 14 or 15 pp., by Fr. Charles Brennan, 
full of strong pleading for the revival of Irish with a view to the safe- 
guarding of faith and morals in Treland. Very serious indeed are the 
charges which the author brings against the rule of the English language 
in this country. We cannot say that he goes too far in his condemna- 
tion. The English-speaking priest preaching in English—and therefore 
fruitlessly—to his Irish-speaking flock: trying to hear, or, worse, refus- 
ing to hear the confessions of his Irish-speaking penitents: providing, 
either in the school or elsewhere, no proper instruction in the elements 
of the Faith for the Irish-speaking children of his parish—these are some 
of the anomalies which Father Brennan deals with in trenchant style. 
Further, he strikes out strongly against the evil of emigration and the 
loss of Faith in foreign countries owing to the ignorance of the Irish- 
speaking emigrant; against the irreligious, or at best indifferent char- 
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acter of the three existing educational systems in Ireland; against the 
bad public spirit which taboos religion and the very name of God in ordi- 
nary conversation; finally, against the gigantic evils of bad literature 
and of labour unrest. He maintains that it is impossible to cope with 
the stream of filth which is pouring into the country through the English 
newspapers and periodicals, unless the people are taught to take a 
healthy interest in their own language. Father Brennan’s Irish is clear 
and vigorous, with none of that pedantic aping after the archaic and the 
artificial, which is sometimes met with in modern works. He has pro- 
duced a very readable and vigorous pamphlet. 


+ + 

In Quest of the Golden Chest: A Story of Adventure, by George Bar- 
ton (Benziger Bros., New York, 1913; 3/6), is a breezy story of adven- 
tures by land and sea. Its main interest lies in the quick succession 
of sensational events which lead up to the capture of the golden chest. 
It is by no means a goody-goody book, but a fine moral tone pervades it, 
and though religion is not unduly paraded, the author makes use of it 
on occasion with very pleasing effect; whilst not a single objectionable 
situation occurs from start to finish. A very healthy book for boys, 
contrasting favourably with the salacious stuft that is characteristic of 
the modern novel, and that finds too many readers in this country. 
The characters of the boy-hero, Paul Parker, his friend, Job Singleton, 
and their servant, Jonah, are delineated with a sufficiently vivid touch 
to enlist and hold the reader’s sympathies. But it is on the clear 
picturesque narration of stirring events rather than on any keen psycho- 
logical analysis of character that the success of the book will depend. 


> + + 

Our Lady of Perpetual Succour and Ireland, by Rev. John B. Coyle, 
C.SS.R. (S. vs C. v’aiptyus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd.)—Christian 
Ireland has always been foremost in proclaiming and in practising 
devotion to the Blessed Mother of God. And ever since the day, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the Pope placed the Altar 
and Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour in the keeping of Irish 
Augustinians in Rome, the simple piety of our people has responded 
faithfully to the call of this particular devotion to ‘‘ The Virgin of the 
Orient.’’ In this little book we are told, in Irish and in English, the 
romantic story of the discovery, and the miracles, of the wonderful 
picture which is now venerated at Rome in the Redemptorist Church of 
St. Alphonsus. There is scarcely a Catholic home in Ireland which 
cannot boast of at least one copy of ‘‘ Our Lady of Perpetual Succour,”’ 
and many a poor Irish mother’s secret sorrows have been soothed by 
our Lady as a reward of Irish faith in her never-failing succour. Unfor- 
tunately many of those who practise the devotion are ignorant of its 
history. To these and many others the little book before us will be a 
boon and a treasure. The historical portion is supplemented by a good 
collection of prayers and hymns, which increases the value of the book 
for Catholics who desire to profit by devotion to our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour. 
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Arhpiin Toméip Ruaro. The Songs of Tomas Ruadh O'Sullivan. Col- 
lected and edited by Séamuy'Dud. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1/6 
net).—“‘Sésmur Dud” has rendered a notable service to lovers of Irish 
poetry by collecting and publishing these songs of the Iveragh poet, 
Tomas Ruadh O’Sullivan. Cradled as this poet was ‘‘ on that Kerry 
coast which in its wild and majestic beauty is scarcely equalled in Ire- 
land, and hardly surpassed in Europe,’’ it was little wonder that he 
found poetry the natural medium for the expression of his deepest feel- 
ings. Throughout the 80 pp. of this collection we see ample evidence 
of his facility in verse-making. We are also struck by the note of 
sincerity and the vivid realism which characterize many of his pieces. 
Tomas lived in troublous times—he was a contemporary of Daniel 
O’Connell, who is the hero of several of his poems, and he lived to see 
the horrors of the Famine—and so, although his subjects lay close to 
life, they make a wide and strong appeal to Irish national and Catholic 
sentiment. He was not ashamed, either, to make Poetry the handmaid 
of Religion, and some of his pieces remind one of the piety of Tadhg 
Gaedhealach. Of the Aisling, so frequently indulged in by the better 
known Jacobite poets, he gives us but few specimens, but these, we 
think, are the best efforts of his Muse. Some of his work has suffered, 
no doubt, through oral transmission, but much of it bears the impress of 
hasty and unrevised composition. Still the student of modern Irish 
literature will not regret his perusal of the book. When we add that 
any profits which may accrue from the sale of the volume will be 
devoted to the erection of a monument over the grave of the poet, we 
trust that our readers will be all the more disposed to honour the memory 
of Tomas Ruadh O’Sullivan, and reward the patriotism of the scholar 
who has at last given us these Iveragh poems in permanent form. 
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‘The Priest as Teacher.’ Rev. R. A. Maher, ‘ Socialism or Faith.’ 
[The economic aspect.] J. Loomis, ‘ Within my Parish.’ August, 
1914.—Rev. O. Donnelly, ‘ Service and the Holy See.’ [The out- 
look for Catholicity.] Rev. H. Woods, ‘ Some recent Lives of the 
Popes’ [Same subject as Fr. Healy’s.] L. P. Flick, ‘ Eugenics 
and Mental Diseases.’ [Eugenics offers a remedy but not the one 
generally recommended.| Rev. J. O'Grady, ‘The Religious Ele- 
ment in the Labour Problem in Medieval Times.’ Rev. T. a-K. 
Reilly, ‘ The Sunday Collects.’ Rev. R. A. Maher, ‘ Socialism of 
Faith.’ [Sidelights on the ethics of strikes.] Rev. A. Lehmkuhl, 
‘The Confession of Doubtful Mortal Sins.’ [Reply to criticisms. ] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Criticisms and Notes. Eccle- 
siastical Library. able. Books received. 
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Tue Monta. July, 1914.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ The Recitation of 
Creeds.’ [Considers the conditions under which, and under which 
alone, such recitation is legitimate.] W. P. M. Kennedy, ‘ A 
Canadian Diocese for Catholic Emigrants.’ [The diocese of Anti- 
gonish in the north of Nova Scotia.] Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Notes on 
Familiar Prayers. VI.—The Confiteor.’ Critical and Historical 
Notes. August, 1914.—Rev. S. PF. Smith, ‘ The Cardiff Congress.” 
A. H. Atteridge, ‘ The Campaign of Slander against Catholic South 
America. IIT. The Church’s Work in the Ten Republics.’ Rev. 
H. Thurston, ‘The Early Ritual of Holy Communion.’ Rev. D. 
Devas, 0.F.M., ‘ The Franciscan Order and its Branches.’ Reviews. 
September, 1914.— Pope Pius X.’ B. @. Swindells, ‘ [s Science 
returning to Medievalism?’ Rev. D. Devas, ‘The Franciscan 
Order and its Branches. II.’ J. B. Williams, ‘ How South Ger- 
many was saved to the Faith.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ The Ritual of 
Communion and the Use of the Vernacular.’ Critical and Historical 
Notes. Reviews. 


‘Tue Carnourc University BULcetiy. May, 1914.—John A. 
Ryan, ‘The Social Justification of Interest on Capital.’ Frank 
O’Hara, ‘The Malthusian Principle of Population. I.’ Book 
Leviews University Chronicle. June, 1914.—C. F. Cremin, 
How the Three Thousand were Converted.’ [The allusion is to 
the first Pentecost.] Patrick J. Temple, ‘ Pelagianism in Treland.’ 
Book Reviews. University Chronicle. 


Kevee Tuomtste. Mai-Juin, 1914.—E, Hugon, ‘La doctrine 
catholique de la transubstantiation.’ Dom Festugiére, * La Litur- 
gie catholique.” LL. Valentin, ‘ De l’idée de Dieu dans Plutarque.’ 
{Atheism and Superstition both repudiated.] J. de Robellec, 
‘ Quelques remarques sur le probléme de la connaissance.’ [An 
answer to M. Noel.] A, F. Claverie, ‘ Simples remarques.’ [Same 
subject.] R. Bonhomme, ‘ Elevations evangeliques.’ [A short 
review of two works by M. Sauve.]. Chroniques. Textes et Docu- 
ments. 


‘Tue American Journan or Tueotocy. July, 1914.—D. CG. Mac- 
Intosh, * The New Christianity and World Conversion.’ [Advocates 
the spread of Christianity by the rejection of truths regarded by 
Catholics as essential.] E. W. Lyman, ‘ Must Dogmatics forego 
Ontology ?’ [A negative answer, in opposition to Ritschl’s theories. } 
D. S. Schaff, ‘The Formulation of the Fundamental Articles of 
Faith.” [An historical study from an anti-Catholic stamdpoint. | 
E. D. Burton, ‘ Spirit, Soul, and Flesh.’ [Their meaning in writers 
from Epicurus to Arius Didymus.] Recent theological literature 
Periodical literature. Books received. 


La Ciencta Tomista. Julio-Agosto, 1914.—Del Prado, ‘ Escoto 
y Santo Tomas.’ Arintero, ‘ Cuestiones misticas.’ Colunga, ‘ Inte- 
lectualistas y misticos en la teologia espaiiola del siglo XVI.’ 
Boletines. Crénicas Cientifico-Sociales. Bibliografia. 
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Revue BENEDICTINE. Juillet, 1914.—De Bruyne, ‘ Une nouvelle 
préface de la traduction hexaplaire de saint Jérome.’ Morin, * (1.) 
Une compilation antiarienne inédite sous le nom de 8. Au- 
gustin, issue du milieu de cassiodore. (II.) Un_ traité inédit 
de S. Guillaume Firmat sur l’amour du cloitre et les saintes 
lectures.’ Mercati. ‘ L’autore della Expositio in VII. Ps. Peeniten- 
tiales fra le opere di S. Gregorio Magno.’ Wilmart, ‘ Le commen- 
taire sur les Psaumes imprimés sous le nom de Rufin.’ Berliére, 
‘Les évéques auxiliaires de Liége.’ Morin, ‘(I.) Le diagon du 
forum romain. Sa légende et son histoire. (II.) D’cu provient le 
missel de Bobbio?’ (Compiled by a French cleric educated or in- 
fluenced by Irish missionaries in the neighbourhood of Narbonne.) 
Wilmart, ‘ Un manuscrit oublie de |’oftice de 8. Victrice.’ 


THe Prixceron THeoLtocicaL Review. April, 1914.—Warfield, 
* Jesus’ alleged Confession of Sin.’ Allis, ‘ Assyriological Resear-h 
during the past Decade.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. July.— 
Smith, ‘Genesis.’ [Purely homiletic—no questions of higher criti- 
cism discussed.] Warfield, ‘ Misconception of Jesus and Blasphemy 
of the Son of Man.’ Wilson, ‘ The Papyrus of Elephantine.’ Arm- 
strong, ‘ Gospel History and Criticism.’ Johnson, * The Authority 
of Holy Scripture.’ Davis, ‘ Biographical Note—Samuel Rolles 
Driver.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Revue D’Histomre Eccresiastigte. Avril, 1914.—Gougaud, ‘ La 
danse dans les églises.’ Kurth, ‘ Sainte Radegonde et Samuel.’ 
Debil, ‘ La premiére distinction du ‘‘ De penitentia’’ de Gratien.’ 
Dufourcq, ‘ Vue générale de l’histoire de |’Eglise en Occident 4 
l’époque individualiste (1303-1527).’ Dubruel, * le pape Alexandre 
VIII. et les affaires de France.’ Comptes Rendus. Chronique. 


Bibliographie. 


ANALECTA BoLLanpiANA (XXXIII. Fase. 111).—Segvic, * Chrono- 
logie des évéques de Salone, suivie de la chronologie des arche- 
veques de Spalato.’ Bosmans, ‘ Documents relatifs & la liturgie 
chinoise. Le mémoire de Francois de Rougemont & Jean Paul Oliva.’ 
Peeters, ‘S. Razden, le Persan.’ Van Ortroy, ‘ La Compagnié de 


Jésus et son prochain centenaire.’ Bulletin des publications hagio- 
vraphiques. 


The Journan or Turotogican Strupres. July, 1914.—Crafter, 
‘The Work of Porphyry against the Christians and Reconstruction. ' 
Creed, ‘The Hermetic Writings.’ Rule, ‘The Queen of Sweden’s 
Gelasian Commentary.’ Connolly-Bishop, ‘The Work of Menezes 
on the Malabar Liturgy.’ Norcock, ‘St. Gaudentius of Brescia and 
the Tome of St. Leo.’ Clarke, ‘St. Luke and the Pseudepigraphia.’ 
White, ‘On the Reading of the Old Latin Codex Veronensis (b) in 
Luke i, 34-38.’ Reviews. 
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PaLesTINE Exptoration Funp. QvarTERLY STaTEMENT. July, 
1914.— The Survey of Sinai and Palestine. Capt. Newcombe’s 
teport.’ [The survey is now completed.] Signor P. Romanelli, 
* The Jewish Quarters in Ancient Rome.’ Notes and Queries. 


THe Irntsh Cacrcn QuarTeRLy. July, 1914.—Rev. H. J. Lawlor, 
‘The Book of Armagh.’ [An appreciative review of Dr. Gwynn’s 
publication.] Rev. T. W. E. Drury, ‘ Hugh Latimer: a Preacher 
of Righteousness.’ [Devoted mostly to his preaching.] Rev. H. 
Todd, ‘ The Reliability of St. Mark’s Gospel.’ ([Justifies the pre- 
ference usually given it.] Rev. T. S. Lindsay, ‘ Bishop Bedell.’ 
[ Largely historical.] Rev. R. T. Byrn, ‘The Messianic Conscious- 
ness of Christ.’ [Questions the view that there was no develop- 
ment.] Notices of Books. Magazines. 


THe Expository Times. July, 1914.—Rev. C. Anderson Scott, 
D.D., ‘ The Church’s Interpretation of the Historic Christ.’ Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., ‘ Recent Biblical and Oriental Archeology.’ Rev. 
William Watson, M.A., ‘The New Jerusalem.’ * Recent Foreign 
Theology.’ September, 1914.—Prof. A, Deissmann, Study-Travel 
in New Testament Lands.’ Rev. E. Shillits, M.A., ‘ Prayer in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.’ Rev. E. J. Somerville, ‘ The Gadarene 
Demoniac.” Contributions and Comments. Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., ‘ The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ 


THe Hrppert Journar. July, 1914.—A. D. McLaren, ‘ Creeds, 
Heresy-Hunting, and Secession in German Protestantism To-day.” 
Rev. J. M. Thompson, ‘ Post-Modernism.’ Rev. Canon Adderley, 
‘Sacraments and Unity.’ [*‘ If only we could persuade Christians 
to cease from affirming too much, and equally from denying too 
much, about the sacraments, we should probably find ourselves 
becoming more and more united by using them.’’] Rev. W. R. 
Inge, ‘ Institutionalism and Mysticism.’ Francis Howe Johnson, 
‘The Higher Anthropology.’ Rev. J. Agar Beet, ‘ The Hereafter 
in the Bible and in Modern Thought.” [Practically no one now 
ventures or wishes to assert the endless suffering of the lost.] 
Cassius J, Keyser, ‘ The Significance of Death.’ Discussions. Re- 
views. 


Revve ves Questions Historiqves. Juillet, 1914.—Launay, 
“Le combat de Perrigny.” Moulle, ‘ Les corporations drapiéres de 
la Flandre au moyen age.’ Mirot, ‘ L’enlevement du Dauphin et le 
premier conflit entre Jean sans Peur et Louis d’Orleans.’ Du 
Bourg, ‘ La saisie du temporel ecclésiastique du diocése de Saint- 
Papoul en 1582.’ De Maricourt, ‘ Lettres de l’abbé Le Gouz de 
Gemeaux (1740-1764).’ Comptes rendus. Bulletin Historique. 
Revue des périodiques. Bulletin bibliographique. 
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Arcurvum Francitscanum. Julius, 1914.—Anglade, ‘ Notes sur 
la Custodie de Savoie (XVII¢ et XVITI° siécles).’ Pérez, ‘ Historia 
de las Misiones de los Franciscanos en las Islas Malucas y Célebes.’ 
Codicographia, Bibliographia, Miscellanea, Chronica. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Iacopus CANonicUs DUNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest, 
*GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernie Primas 


Dublini, die 26° Septembris, 1914. 





